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N Q U I R Y 

INTOTHE 

NATURE AND CAUSES . 

OF THE . ■ 

■ .1 

WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

• t • ' 


BOOK V. ^ 

CHAP. I. 

PART. III. 

...> o r 

Of the Expenfe of public Works and public 
Injlitutions. 

TT HE third and laft duty of the fovereign 'ol: 
commonwealth is that of erefting ah^ maintain- 
ing thofe public inftitutions and thofe^pul^liq wprk^, 
which, though they may be in th^ highe'ft \ifegf6& 
advantageous to a great fociety, are, however, 
of fuch a nature that the profit could never 
repay the expenfe to any individual or fmallhum- 
"ber of individuals , and which it therefore can- 
not be expefted that any individual ‘ or fmall 

W.of N, 4.’ ' A ‘ ^ 
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namber of individuals Ihould ereft or maintain. 
The performance of this duty requires too very 
different degrees of expenfe in the different pe- 
riods of fociety. 

After the public inftitutions and public works, 
neceffaiy.for the defence of the fociety, and for 
the adminiflration of juftice, both of which have 
already been mentioned, the other vi'orks and 
inftitutions of this kind are chiefly thofe for 
facilitating the commerce of the fociety, and 
thofe for promoting tlie inftruftion of the people. 
The inftitutions for inftru£lion are of two kinds; 
thofe for the education of the youth , and thofe 
for the inftru^ion of people of all ages. The 
confideration of the manner in which the expenfe 
of thofe different forts of public works and infti- 
tutions may be moft properly defrayed, will 
divide this third part of the prefent chapter into 
three different articles. 

. AiiiricLE I. 

OJ the public Works and Injliiutions for facilitating 
the Commerce of the Society. 

f of thofe which are necejfary for facili~ 
fating Commerce in General. 

•: t. r 

That the ereflion and maintenance of the 
public works which facilitate the commerce of 
any cquntiy, fuch as good roads, bridges , navi- , 
gable canals, harbours, &c. muft require very 
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difTefent degrees of expenfe in the different pe- 
riods of fociery , is evident without any proof. 
The expenfe of making and maintaining tlie 
public roads of any country muft evidently in- 
creafe with the annual produce of the land and 
labor of that country, or with the quantity and 
Weight of the goods which it becomes neceflary 
to fetch and carry upon thofe roads. Tfie 
ftrength of a bridge muft be fuited to the num- 
ber and Weight of the carriages, which are likely 
to pafs over it. The depth and the fupply of 
water for a navigable canal muft be proportioned 
to the number and tunnage of the lighters, which 
are likely to carry goods upon it ; the extent of 
a hirbour to the number of the fhipping which 
are likely to take flielter in it. 

It does not feem neceffary that the expenfe of 
thofe public works fliould be defrayed from that 
public revenue, as it is commonly called, of 
which the colle^lion and application is in moil 
countries alfigned to the executive power. The 
greater part of fuch public works may eaiily be 
fo managed , as to afford a particular revenue 
fufficient for defraying their own expenfe , with- 
out bringing any burden upon the general revenue 
of the fociety. 

A highway, a bridge, a navigable canal, for 
example , may in moft cafes be both made and 
maintained by a fmall toll upon the carriages 
which make ufe of them : a harbour, by a mo- 
derate port-duty upon the tunnage of the 
ping which load or unload in it. The coinage, 
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another inftitution for facilitating commerce , in 
many countries , not only clefirays itsownexpenle, 
but affords a fmall revenue or feignorage to the 
fovereign. The poll- office, another inftitution 
for the fame purpofe , over and above defraying 
its own expenfe, affords in almoft all countries a 
rery confiderable revenue to the fovereign. 

When the carriages Avhich pafs over a high- 
way or a bridge , and the lighters which fail upon 
a navigable canal , pay toll in proportion to their 
weight or their tunnage, they pay for the main- 
tenance of thofe public works exa£lly in pro- 
portion to the wear and tear which they occafion 
of them. It feems fcarce poffible to invent a 
more equitable way of maintaining fuch wbrks. 
This tax or toll too , though it is advanced by 
the carrier , is finally paid by the confumer , to 
whom it mull always be charged in the price of 
the goods. As the expenfe of carriage , how- 
ever, is very much reduced by means of fuch 
public works , the goods , notwithftanding the 
toll, come cheaper to the confumer than they 
could otherwife have done ; their price not being 
fo much raifed by the toll , as it is lowered by 
the cheapnefs of the carriage. The perfon who 
finally pays this tax , therefore , gains by the ap- 
plication , more than he lofes by the payment of 
it. His payment is exaiflly in proportion to his 
gain. It is in reality no more than a part of that 
pain which he is obliged to give up in order to 
ge' the reft. It feems impoffible to imagine a 
more equitable method of raifing a tax. 
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When the toll tipon carriages of luxury , upon 
coaches, pofl-chaifes, 8cc. is made fomewhat higher 
in proportion to their weight, than upon carriages 
of neceffary ufe, fuch as carts, waggons, *&c. the 
indolence and vanity of the rich is made to con- 
tribute in a very eafy manner to the relief, of the 
' poor , by rendering cheaper the tranfportatjon of 
heavy goods to all the different parts of thecountry. 

When high roads, bridges, canals, &c., are in 
this manner made and fupported;by the commerce 
which is carried on by means of them , they can be ' 
made only where that commerce requires them, 
and confequently where it is proper to make them. 
Their expenfe too , their grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, .muft be fuited to what that commerce can 
afford to pay. They muft.be made confequently 
as it is proper to make them. A magnificent high 
road cannot be made through a defert country 
where there is little or no commerce, or merely 
.becaufe it happens to lead to the country villa of 
the intendant of the province , or to'that of fome 
great lord to whom the kitendant finds it conve- 
nient to make his court. A great bridge cannot 
be . thrown over a river at a place .where nobody 
paffes., or merely to-cgibellilh the* view from the 
windows of a neighbouring palace : things which 
.fometimes happen, in countries where works of this 
kind are carried on by any otjier revenue than, that 
which they thenjfelves are capable of affording. 

In feveral different parts , of Europe the toll 
or lock -duty upon s. canaf Js ,the. property of 
private perfons., whofe^ private intereft obligee 
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them to keep' tip the canal. If it is hot kept in 
tolerable order, the navigation neceffarily ceafes 
altogether, and along -with it the whole profit 
which they can make hy the tolls. If thofe tolls 
were put under the management ofcommiflioners. 
Who had them felves no intereft in them, they n:*ght 
be leis attentive to the maintenance of the works 
which produced them* The canal of Languedoc 
Coll the king of France and the province upwards 
of thirteen millions of livres, which ( at twenty-eight 
livres the mark of filver, the value of French money 
in the end of the lad century) amounted to upwards 
of nine hundred thoufand pounds derling. When 
that great work was finilhed, the moll likely 
'method, it was found, of keeping it in condant 
repair was to make a prefent of the tolls to Riquet 
‘the engineer, ‘who planned and* conduced the 
'work. Thofe tolls conftitute at prefent a very, 
large eftate to the different branches of the family 
of that gentleman , who have , therefore , a great 
intereft to keep the work in conllant repair. But 
had thofe tolls been put under the management of 
"commiflioners , who had no fuch intereft, they 
might perhap^s have been dilfipatcd in ornamental 
and unneceflafy expenfes , while themoft effential 
parts 6f the work were allowed to go to ruin. 

The tolls for the maintenance of a high road« 
cannot with any fafety be, made the property of 
private perfons. A high road , ' thOogh entirely 
negle£ted,. does not become altogetlier impaffable, 
though t canal does. The proprietors of the 
tolU tipon a high road, therefore ^ might neglei^ 
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altogether the repair of the road , and yet eontt« 
nue to levy very nearly the fame tolls. It^iB 
proper, therefore, that the tolls for the mainte* 
nance of fuch a work fliould put under the 
management of commiffioners or truftees. 

In Great Britain, the abofes whi$hidte trufteet 
have committed in the management of thofe tolls » 
have in many cafes been very juftly complained 
of. At many turnpikes, it has been laid, the 
money levied is more than double of what is ne« 
CelTary for executing , in the comptetcil manner, 
the work which is often executed in a very flovenly 
manner, and fometimes not executed at all. The 
fyilem of repairing the high roads by tolls of this 
kind., it muft be obferv^ , is hot of very long 
Banding. We Ihould not wonder^ therefore, if it has 
not yet been brought to that degree of perfo£iion of 
which it feems capable. Ifmean and improper per- 
fons are frequently appointed truftees ; and if proper 
courts ofinfpe^ion and account^avo notyet been 
oftabliihed for controlling their conduil, and for re- 
ducing the tolls to what is barely ftifhcient iorexecut- ' 
ing the work to be done by them ; the recency of the 
inftitution botli accounts and apologizes forthofede- 
fe<Bs, of which, bytheivvifdom of parliament, the 
greater part may'in due time be gradually remitted- 
The money levied at the different turnpikes 
in Great Britain- is fuppofed to exceed, fo* much 
•what^isneceffary for' repairin'g the roads , thatthe 
favings, which, w'ith proper oecpnomy, might be 
.made from it, hayebeen confidered, even by fomp 
miuiAers, as a very great refource . which might at 
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feme' time‘or another be applied to the exigencies 
of the ftate. Government , it has been faid , by 
taking the management of the turnpikes into its 
own hands, and by employing the foldiers, who 
would work for a very fmall addition to their 
■p^ay Could keep the roads in good order at' a 
much lefs expenfe than it can be done by truAees , 
who have no other workmen to employ, butfuch 
as derive their whole fubfiftence from their wages. 
A great revenue , half a million , perhaps * , it has 
been pretemded ,■ might in this manner be gained 
■without Uying any new bnrden upon the people; 
and th^' tiirhpike'.roads might be made to '^contri- 
bute to the general 'expenfe of the flate , in the 
fame manner as the poft-office does at prefen t. 

That a: coniiderable revenue might be gained 
5n this manner,- 1 have no doubt , though probably 
I not near fo much , as the pr6je<flors of this plan 
have fuppcrfed,' "The plan iftftlf,’ however, feems 
liable to ^feverM'very' important obje£lions. 

• the' tolls which are* levied at the turn- 

pikes fltOhld' ever be cbnfidered as one of the 
refources for Aapplying the exigencies of the ftate, 
they would certainly ibe augmented as thofe 
exigencies were fappofed to require. According 
to the policy of -Great Britain , ‘therefore , they 

* Since publishing the two fitft editions of this book , I 
,hsve got good reafons to believe that all the turnpike tolls 
levied in Great Britain do not produce a neat revenue that 
amounts to half a million ; a fnm which , under the manage- 
ment of Governm'ent, would not be'fufiicient to keep in repair 
live of the principal roads in the kingdom. ( : ' 
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would probably be augmented very faft. The 
facility with which a great revenue could be 
drawn from them, would probably encourage 
adminiftration to recur very frequently to this 
refource. Though it may , perhaps , be more 
than doubtful , whether half a million could by 
any oeconomy be faved out of the prefent tolls', 
it can fcarce be doubted but that a million might 
be faved out of them , if they were doubled ; and 
perhaps two millions, if they were tripled This 
great revenue too might be levied without the 
appointment of a Angle new officer to collefl and 
receive it. But the turnpike tolls being continually 
augmented in this manner J inflead of facilitating 
the inland commerce of the country , as at prefent , 
would foon become a very great encumberance 
upon it. The expenfe of tranfporting all heavy 
goods from one part of the country to another 
would foon be fo much increafed , the market 
for all filch goods , confequently , would foon be 
fo much narrowed ; that ^heir produflion would 
be in a great meafur.e difcoJraged , and the moft 
important branches of the dbmeftic induftry of 
the country annihilated altogether. ^ 

Secondly , a tax upon carriages in proportion 
to their weight, though a very equal tax when 
applied to the foie purpofe of repairing the roads, 
is a very unequal one , when applied to any other 
purpofe , or to fupply the common exigencies of 
the ftate. When it is applied to the foie purpofe 

• I have now good reafons to believe that all thefe con- 
Jeftural fums are by much'^too Urge. 
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above mentioned , each carriage is fuppofed to 
pay exadly for the wear and tear which that 
carriage occafions of the roads. But when it is 
applied to any other purpofe, each carriage is 
fuppofed to pay for more than that wear and tear, 
and contributes to the fupply o‘f fome other exi- 
gency of the flate. But as the turnpike toll raifes 
the price of goods in proportion to their weight, 
and not to their value , k is chiefly paid by the 
confumers of coarfe and bulky , not by thofe of 
precious and lightcomn^odities. Whateverexigency 
of the Clate, therefore, this tax might be intended 
to lupply y that exigency would be chiefly fupplied 
at the expenfe of the poor, not of the rich; at 
the expenfe of thofe who are leafl able to fupply 
it , not of thofe who are moft able. 

Thirdly, if government fhould at any time 
negle^l the reparation of the high roads, it would 
be flill more difhcult, than it is at prefent, to 
compel the proper application of any part of the 
turnpike tolls. A lasge revenue might thus be 
levied upon the pedple, without any part of it 
being applied to the only purpofe to which a 
revenue levied in this manner ought ever to be 
applied. Ifthemeannefs and poverty of the truftees 
of turnpike roads render it fometimes diihcult at 
prefent to oblige them to repair their wrong; 
their wealth and greatnels would render it ten 
times more fo in the cafe which is here fuppofed. 

In France, the funds deflined for the reparation 
of the high roadsare under the immediate direi^ion 
of the executive power. Thofe funds confift^ 
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partly in a certain* number of days labor which 
the country people are in moft parts of Europe 
obliged to give to the reparation of the highways ; 
and partly in fuch a portion of the general revenue 
of tlie ilate as the king chufes to fpare from, his 
ocher expenfes. ' 

' By the ancient law of France, as well as by that 
of moft Other parts of Europe, the labor of the 
country people was under the direction of a local 
or provincial magiftracy, which had no immediate 
dependency upon the king’s council. But by the 
prefent pradice both the labor of the country 
people , and vvhatever other fund the king may 
chafe to alTign for the reparation of the high roads 
in any particular province or generality, are entire- 
ly under the management of the intendant; an 
ofHcer who is appointed and removed by the king’s 
council, who receives his orders from it ^ and is 
in conBant correfpondence with it. In the progrefe 
of defpotifm the authority of the executive power 
gradually abforbs that of every other power in the 
ftate , and alTumes to itfelf the management 
every branch of revenue which is defttned for any 
.public purpofe. In France, however, the great 
poB-roads, the roads which make the communica- 
tion between the principal towns of the kingdom ^ 
are in general kept in good order ; and in fome 
provinces arg even a good deal fnperior to the 
greater partof the turnpike roads of England. Bat 
what we call the crofs-roads, that is, the far 
greater part of the roads in the country, are en- 
tirely neglected, and are in many places abfolutely 
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impaffable for any heavy carriage. In fome 
places it is even dangerous to travel on horfeback', 
and mules are the only conveyance which can 
fafefy be trufted. The proud minifter of an often- 
tatious court may frequently takepleafure in exe- 
cuting a work of fplendor and magnificence, fuch 
as a great highway, which is frequently feen by 
the principal nobility, whofe applaufes not only 
flatter his vanity , but even contribute to fiipport 
his intereft at court. But to execute a great number 
nf little works, in which nothing that can be done 
can make any great appearance, or excite the 
fmallell degree of admiration in any traveller, and 
whiph , inihort, have nothingtorecommend them 
but their extreme utility, is a bufinefs which 
appears in every refpe^l too mean and paultry to 
merit the attention of fo great a magiftrate. Under 
fuch an adminiftration, therefore, fuch works are 
almoB always entirely negle£led. » > i 
In China , ahd in feveral other governments of 
. Afia , the executive power charges itfelf both with 
the reparation of the high roads, and with the main- 
tenance of the navigable canals. In the infirudions 
which are given to the governor of each province, 
thofeobjedls, itisfaid, areconfiantly recommended 
to him , and the judgment which the court forms 
of his condu£l is very much regulated by the 
attention which he appears to have paid to this 
part of his inftruilions. This branch of public 
police accordingly is faid to be very much attended 
to in all thole countries, but particularly • in 
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China, where the high roads, ahd ftill more the 
navigable canals, it is pretended, exceed very much 
every thing of the fame kind which is known in 
Europe. The accounts of thofe works, however, 
which have been tranfmitted to Europe , have 
generally, been drawn up by weak and wondering 
travellers ; frequently by ftupid and lying mifliona- 
ries. If they had been examined by more intelligent 
eyes , and ifthe accounts of them had been reported 
by more faithful witnelTes , they would not, per- 
haps , appear to be fo wonderful. The account 
which Bernier gives of feme works of this kind in 
IndoBan , falls very much fliort of what had been 
reported of them by other travellers, moredlfpofed 
to the marvellous than he was. It may too, per- 
haps, be in thofe countries, as it is in France, 
where the great roads, the great communications 
which are likely to be the fubjefls of converfation 
at the court and in the capital, are attended to, 
and all the reft negle£ied. In China , befides, in 
Indoftan , and in feveral other governments of 
Afia , the revenue of the fovereign arifes almolt 
altogether from a land-tax or land- rent, which 
rifes or falls with the rife and fall of the annual 
produce of the land. The great intereft of the 
fovereign, therefore, his revenue, is in fuch coun- 
tries neceflarily and immediately connefled with 
the cultivation of the land , with the greatnefs of 
its produce., and with the value of its produce. 
But in order to render that produce both as great 
and as valuable as poffible , it is necellary to pro- 
cure to it as extenfive a market as poffible , and 
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confequentlytoeftabliflithefreeft , theeafifH, and 
the leaft expenfive communication between all the 
different part* of the country; which can be done 
only by means of the beft roads and the heft navi- 
gable canals.' But the revenue of the fovereign 
does not, in any part of Europe, arife chiefly from 
a land-tax or land-rent. In all the great kingdoms 
of Europe, perhaps, the greater part of it may 
ultimately depend upon the produce of the land : 
But that dependency is neither fo immediate, nor 
fo evident. In Europe , therefore , the fovereign 
doe* not feel himfelf fo diredily called ii.Kjn to 
promote the increafe, both in quantity and value, 
of the produce of the land, or, by maintaining 
good roads and canals, to provide the mod exten- 
five market for that produce. Though it fliould 
betnie, therefore, wdiat I apprehend is nota little 
doubtful, that in fome parts of Afia this depart- 
ment of the public police is very properly managed 
by the executive poAver, there is not the leaft 
probability that, during the prefentftate of things, 
it could be tolerably managed by that power in 
any part of Europe. 

JEven thofe public works which are of fuch a 
nature that they -cannot afford any revenue for 
maintaining themfelves , but of which the conve- 
niency is nearly confined to fome particular place 
or diftri^ , are always better maintained by a local 
or provincial revenue, under the management of 
a local and provincial admintftration , than by 
the general revenue of the ftate, of which the 
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executive power mtiA always have the managemenf. 
Were the ftreets of Londou to be lighted and, 
paved at the expenfe of the treafury , is there any 
probability that they would be fo well lighted and 
paved as they are at prefent , or even at fo fmall 
an expenfe ? The expenle , befides , inllead of 
being raifed by a local tax upon the inhabitants 
of each particular ftreet , pariih , or diAridf in 
London, would, in this cafe, be defrayed out of 
the general revenue of the Hate, and would con- 
fequently be raifed by a tax upon all the inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom, of whom the greater part 
derive no fort of benefit from the lighting and 
paving of the Arects of London. 

The abufes which fometimes creep into the local 
and provincial adminiAration of a local and pro- 
vincial revenue, how enormous. foever they may 
appear, are in reality, however, almbA always 
very trifling , in comparifon of thofe which com- 
monly take place in the adminiAration and expen- 
diture of the revenue of a great empire. They are , 
befides , much more eafily corre£ied. Under the 
local or provincial adminiAration of the juAices of 
the peace in Great Britain , the fix days labor 
which the country people are obliged to give to 
the reparation of the highways , is not always 
perhaps very judicioufly applied, but it is fcarce 
ever exaded with any circuroAance of cruelty or 
oppreflion. In France, under the adminiAration of 
the intendants , the application is not always more 
judicious, and the exa^ion is frequently the moA 
cruel and oppreflive. Such corv<^es, as they are 
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called , make one of the principal inftrnments of 
tyranny by which thofe officers chaAife any pariAi 
or communaute which has had the misfortune to 
fall under their difpleafure. 

Of the Public Works and Injlitutlons which are 
necejfary for facilitating particular Branches of 
Commerce. 

The obje^l of the public works and inAitutions 
above mentioned is to facilitate commerce ia 
general. But in order to facilitate fome particular 
branches of it, particular inlUtutions are neceffary, 
which again require a particular.and extraordinary 
expenfe. 

Some particular branches of commerce, which 
are carried on with barbarous and uncivilized 
nations, require extraordinary p'roteflion. An 
ordinary Aore or counting -houfe could give 
little fecurity to the goods of the merchants who 
trade to the weAern coaA of Africa* To defend 
them from the barbarous natives, it is neceffary 
that the place where they are depofited, Aiould 
be, in fome meafure, fortihed. The diforders 
in the government of IndoAan have been fup- 
pofed to render a like precaution neceffary even 
among that mild and gentle people ; and it was 
under pretence of fecuring their perfons and pro- 
perty from violence, that both the Englilh and 
French EaA India Companies were allowed to 
cre£l the firA forts which they poffeffed in that 
country. Among other nations ,. whole vigorous 
government will fuffer no Arangers to poffels 

any 
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any fortified place witbin their territory , it may 
be neceilary to maintain fome ambaflador, mi«- 
nifter , or conful , who may both decide , accord- 
ing to their own cuftoms, the differences arifing 
among his own countrymen ; and , in their difputes 
with the natives, may, by means of his public 
charafter, interfere with more authority, and 
afford them a more powerful protection, than 
they could expeCt from any private man. The 
interefls of commerce have frequently made it 
neceffary to maintain minillers in foreign coun- 
tries, where the purpofes , either of war or al- 
liance , would not have required any. The com- 
merce of the Turkey Company firft occafioned 
the eftablifliment of an ordinary ambaffador at; 
Conffantinople. The firft Englifh embaflies to- 
. Ruitia arofe altogether from commercial interefts. 
The conftant interference which thofe interefts 
neceffarily occafioned between the fubjeCls of the. 
different ftates of Europe , has probably introduced- 
^ecuftom ofkeeping, in all neighbouringconntries, . 
ambaffadors or minifters conf^ntly refident 'even- 
in the time of peace. Thiscuftom, unknown to an- 
cient times, Teems not to be older than the end of the 
fifteenth or beginning of the fixteenth century ; that 
is , than the time when commerce firft began to 
extend itfeif to the greater part of the nations of 
Europe and when they firft began to attend to 
its interefts. 

It feems not unreafonable , that the extra- 
ordinary expenfe, which the proteClion of any 
particular branch of commerce may occafion, 
W. N. 4 . 8 
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fbonid be defrayed by a' moderate tax npon that 
particular branch j by a moderate fine, for example, 
to be paid by the .traders when they firft enter into 
it, or, what is more equal, by a particular duty 
of fo much per cent, upon the goods which they 
cither import into, or expoi’t out of, the particular 
countries with which it ts carried on. The pro- 
te£fion.of trade in general, from j)irate8 and free- 
booters, is faid to have given occafion to the firft. 
inAitution of the duties of cufioms. But, if it 
was thought reafonable to lay a general tax upon 
^ade , in order to defray the expenfe of protefl- 
ing trade 'in general, it fliould feem equally rea- 
fonable to lay a particular tax upon a particular 
branch of trade, in order to defray the extra- 
ordinary expenfe ^of protedling that branch. 

. The proteflion of trade in general has always 
been confidered.as effential to the defence of the 
commonwealth, and, upon that account, a ne- 
ceffary part of the duty of the executive power. 
The colleilion and application of the general duties 
ofcuftoms, therefore, have always been left to that 
power. But the proteilion of any particular branch 
of trade is a part of the general protection of trade ; 
a part, therefore, of the duty of that power; and 
if nations always aCted confiftently , the particular 
duties levied for the purpofes of fuch particular pro- 
tection , fliould always have been left equally to 
its difpofal. But in this refpeCt, as well as in many 
others,’ nations have not always aCted conlillently ; 
and in the greater part of the. commercial Rates o^ 
Europe, particular companiesofmerchantshavehad 
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the addrefs to perfuade the legiflature to intruft to 
them the performance of this part of the duty of 
the fovereign, together with all the powers which 
are neceffarily conne£fed with it. 

Thefe companies, though they may, perhaps, 
have been ufeful for the firft introduction of fome 
branches of commerce, by making, at their own 
expenfe, an experiment which the ftate might 
not think it prudent to make, have in the long-run 
proved , univerfally , either burdenfome or ufelefs , 
and have either mifmanaged or confined the trade. 

When thofe companies do not trade upon a 
joint flock, but are obliged to admit any perfon, 
properly qualified, upon paying a certain fine, 
and agreeing to fubmit to the regulations of the 
company, each member trading upon his own 
flock , and at his own rlfk , they are called re- 
gulated companies. When they trade upon a joint 
flock , each member iharing in the common profit 
or lois in proportion to hislharein this flock, they 
are called joint flock companies. Such companies, 
whether regulated orjdint Aock , fometimes have, 
and fometimes have not exclofive privileges. 

Regulated companies refemble, in every 
refpeCl, the corporations of trades, fo common 
in the cities and towns of all the different coun- 
tries of Europe ; and are a fort of enlarged mo- 
nopolies of the fame kind. As no inhabitant of 
a to^vn can exercife an incorporated trade, with- 
out firft obtaining his freedom in the corporation, 
fo in raoft cafes no fubjefl of the ftate c|n law- 
fully carry on any branch of foreign trade, for 
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vrhich a regalated company is eAablilhed, without 
firft becoming a member of that company. The 
monopoly is more cur lefs Ari£f according as the 
terms of admilTion are more or lefs difficult ; and 
according as the diredlors of the company have 
more or lefs authority, or have it more or left 
in their power to manage in fuch a manner as to 
confine the greater part of the trade to them- 
felves , and their particular friends. In the moft an- 
cient regulated companies the privileges of appren- 
ticefliip were the fame as in other corporations; 
and eutitled the perfon who had ferved his time 
to a member of the company , to become him- 
felf a member, either without paying any fine^ 
or upon paying a much fmaller one than what 
was exadfed of other people. The ufual corpora- 
tion fpirit, wherever the law does not reArain it, 
prevails in all regulated companies. When they 
have been allowed to a£l according to their natural 
genius, they have always, in order to confine the 
competition to as fmall a number of perfons at 
poAible , endeavoured to fubje61 the trade to many 
burdenfome regulations. When the law has re- 
flrained them from doing this, they have become 
altogether ufelefs and inlignificant. 

The regulated companies for foreign com- 
merce, which at prefent fubliA in Great Britain, 
are, the ancient merchant adventurers company, 
now commonly called the Hamburgh Company, 
the Ruffia Company , the EaAland Company , 
the Turkey Company , and the African Com- 
pany. 

I ' 
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The terms of admiflidn into the Hamburgh 
Company, are now faid to be quite eafy, and 
the dire^ors either have it not in their power to 
fubje£l the trade to any burdenfome reftraint ot 
regulations , or , at lead , have not of late ejtetr 
cifed that power. It has not always been fo. About 
the middle of the lad century , the fine for admit* 
fion was fifty, and at one time one hundred 
pounds , and the condnfl of the company, wa$ 
laid to be extremely oppredive. In 1643, in ^.^45, 
and in 1661 , the clothiers and free traders of the 
Wed of England complained of them to parlia- 
ment, as of monopolids who confined the trade 
and oppreffed the manufa£iores of the country. 
Though thofe complaints produced no a£l of par- 
liament, they had probably intimidated the com- 
pany fo far, as to oblige them to reform their con- 
du£l. Since that time, at lead, there has been np 
complaint againd them. By the 10th and 11th of 
William III. c. 6. the fine for admiflion into the 
Rudian Company was reduced to five pounds; 
and by the a 5 th of Charles II. c. 7. that foradmif- 
fion into the Eadland Company , to forty (hillings, 
while , at the fame time , Sweden , Denmark and 
Norway , all the countries on the north-fide of 
the Baltic, were exempted from their exclufive 
cliarter. The condu£l of thofe companies had pro- 
bably given occafion to thofe two a£ls of parlia- 
ment. Before thattime,SirJofiah Child hadrepre- 
fented both thefe and the Hamburgh Company as 
extremely oppredive, and imputed to their bad 
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we at that time carried on to the countries com- 
prehended within their refpeflive charters. 'But 
though fuch companies may not, in the prefent 
limes, be very oppreflive, they are certainly 
aitogether ufelefs.-To be merely ufelefs, indeed, 
is-‘ p^rhaps'the higheft eulogy which can ever 
jtiftly bfe beftowed upon a regulated company ; and 
all fhe three companies' above mentioned feem, 
in 'their prefent Bate , to*deferve this eulogy, 
t' The fin'e for admiflion into the Turkey Com- 
pany,' was formerly twenty-five pounds for all 
perforis 'Under twenty-fix years of age , and fifty 
pounds for all perfons above that age. Nobody 
but mere merchants could be admitted; a reltrio 
tion' which excluded all Ihop-keepers and retailers. 
By a bye-law, no Britifh manufa^iures, could 
be exported to Turkey but in the general (hips 
of the<' company ; and as thofe fliips failed 
always from the port of London , this reftri£iion 
confined the trade to that expenfive port, and 
the traders to thofe who lived in London and 
in its neighbourhood. By another bye-law, no 
perfdn living within twenty miles of London , 
and not free of the city, could be admitted a 
member; another reftridion , which, joined to 
the- foregoing*, neceflarily excluded all but the 
freemen* of London. As the time for the load- 
ing and failing of thofe general fliips depended 
altogether upon the diredlors, they could eafily 
fill them' with their own goods and thofe of their 
particular friends , to * the exclufion of others , 
who, they might pretend, had made their pro- 
pofals too late. In this Bate of things, therefore. 
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this company was in every refpeii a ftriil- and 
pppreflive monopoly. Thofe abufes gave occafion 
to the ad of the 96th of George II. c. 18, redu- 
cing the fine for admilTion to twenty pounds for 
all perfons, without any diftmdion of ages^.j or 
any reflridion , either to mere .merchants , or to the 
freemen of London ; and grauting to all fucfi per- 
fons the liberty of exporting, from all the ports 
of Great Britain to. any port in Turkey* allBritilli 
goods of which the exportation was not prohibited; 
.and of importing from thence.ajl Turkifli goods, 
of which the importation was not prohibited, upon 
, paying both the general duties of cufloms, and 
the particular.dutiesairefred for defraying the necef- 
fary expenfesi of the company ;; and fubmitting, 
at the fame time , .to. the lawful authority of the 
Britifh ambaffador and confuls refident in Turkey, 
and to the bye-laws of , the company duly en- 
adod.. .. Tp prevent any opprelfion by thofe bye- 
. laws,,, it. was b,y the fame ad ordained, that if 
any feveh members of tire company conceived 
themfelves , ^^ggrievJed , by any bye-law which 
Ihould be enaded after the pafling of this ad, 
jthey might appeal to the Board of Trade and 
r Plantations ( to the authority of which, a com- 
•mittee of the privy council has now fucceeded ) , 
provided fuch appeal was brought' within twelve 
months after the bye-law was enaded ; and that 
if any feven members conceived themfelves ag- 
grieved by any bye-law which had been enaded 
before the palfing of this ad , they might bring 
a like appeal provided it was within ttvelye 
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months after the day on which this a£t was W 
take place. The experience of one year, however, 
maf not always be fufhcient to difcover to all t]te 
members of a great company the pernicious tend- 
ency ofa particular bye-law ; and iffeveralofthem 
Ihould afterwards difcover it, neither the Board 
, of Trade, nor the committee of council , can afford 
ihem any redrefs. The objeft, beiides, of the 
greater part of the bye-laws of all regulated com- 
panies, as well as of all other corporations, is not 
fo much to opprefs thofe who are already members, 
as to difcourage others from becoming fo ; which 
may be done, not only by a high fine, but by 
many other contrivances. The conibint view of 
fnch companies is always to raife the rate of their 
own proht as high as they can ; to keep the mar- 
ket , both for the goods which they export , and for 
thofe which they import, as much underAocked 
as they can : which can be done only by retain* 
ing the competition , or by difcouraging new ad- 
venturers from entering into the trade. A fine 
even of twenty pounds, befides, though it may 
not, perhaps, be fufhcient to difcourage any man 
from entering into the Turkey trade, with an 
intention to continue in it , may be enough to 
difcourage a fpeculative merchant from hazarding 
a lingle adventure in it. In all trades, the regular 
■'eflablifhed traders , even though not incorporated, 
, naturally combine to raife profits , which are no- 
way fo likely to be kept, at all tiroes, down to 
their proper level, as by the occafional competi- 
tion of fpeculative adventurers. The Turkey 
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trade , though in fome meafure laid open by this 
of parliament, is ftill confidered by many people 
as very far from being altogether free. The Turkey 
company contribute to maintain an ambafiadorand 
two or three confnls , who, like other pnblic minif- 
ters, ought to be maintained altogether by the 
ilate, and the trade laid open to all his majelly't 
fubjefls. The different taxes levied by the company, 
for this and other corporation pnrpofes, might 
afford a revenue much more than fufficieBt to enable 
the ftate to maintain fuch miniftert. 

Regulated companies, it was obferved by 
, Sir Jofiah Child, though they had frequently 
fupported public miniflers, had never main- 
tained any forts or garrifons in the countries to 
which they traded; whereas joint dock com- 
panics frequently had. And in reality the former 
feem to be much more unfit for this fort of fer- 
vice than the latter. Firft, the directors of a 
T^ulated company have no particular interefl in 
the profperity of the general trade of the com- 
pany , for the fake of which , fuch forts and gar- 
rifons are maintained. The decay of that general 
trade may even frequently contribute to the ad- 
vantage of their own private trade; as by di- 
minifhing the number of their competitors, it 
may enable them both to buy cheaper, and to fell 
dearer. The dire^lors of a joint flock company, 
on the contrary, having only their lhare in the 
profits which are made upon the common flock 
committed to their management , have no private 
tiyde of their own, of which the interefl can be 
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feparated from that of the general trade of ther 
company. Their private intereft is conneded with 
the profperity of the general trade of the company; 
and with the maintenance of the forts and garrifon* 
which are neceffary for its defence. They are more 
likely , therefore, to have that continual and careful 
attention which that maintenance necellarily re-' 
quires. Secondly , The diredors of a joint Aock 
company have always the management of a large 
capital , the joint Aock of the company, a part 
which they may frequently employ, with .pro- 
priety, in building, repairing, and maintaining 
fuch neceffary forts and garrtfons. Butthe diredora 
of a regulated company, having the management 
of no common capital, have no other fund to 
employ in this way , but the cafual revenue arifing 
from the admifliun fines, and from the corporation 
duties, impofed upon the trade of the company. 
Though they had the fame intereA , therefore , to 
attend to the maintenance of fuch forts and garrifons,^ 
they can feldom have the fame ability to render 
that attention effedual. The maintenance of a 
public mini Aer requiring fcarce any attention, and 
but a moderate and limited expenfe, is a bufmefs 
much more fuitable both to the temper and abili- 
ties of a regulated company. > 

Long after the time of Sir Jofiah Child , how- 
ever, in 1750, a regulated company was eAab- 
lilhed , the prefent company of merchants trad- 
ing to Africa , which was exprefsly charged - at 
ArA with the maintenance of all the-Britifh forts 
and garrilbns that lie between Cape Blanc and 
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the Cape of Good Hope, and aftefwardk with that 
of thofe only which lie between Cape Rouge and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The a£l which eftablilliea 
this company (the a3d of George II. c. 3i. ) feems 
to have had two diflindl objects in view; firft, to 
redrain effedlually the opprelTive and monopolizing 
fpirit which is natural to the dire^lors of a regulated 
company; andfecondly, to force them, as much 
aspoflible, to give an attention, which is not 
natural to them , towards the maintenance of forte 
and garrifons. 

For the firft of tbefe purpofes , the fine for ad- 
miflion is limited to forty {hillings. The company 
is prohibited from trading in tlieir corporate capa- 
city, or upon a joint flock; from borrowing money 
upon common feal, or from laying any rejlraints 
upon the trade which may be carried qtv freely 
from all places , and by all perfons being Britiih 
fubje<fts, and paying, the fine. The govcrnijjept is 
in acommittee of nine perfons who meetatLiq^dop'f 
but who are chofen annually by the freemen.qf. the 
company at London , Briftol and Liverpool ; threjp 
from each place. No committee-man, can be con^ 
tinned in office for more than three years fogpf her. 
Any committee-man might be renaaved by the 
Board ofTrade and Plantations; now byacommit- 
teeof council, after being heard in his ownd<^feuce, 
The committee are forbid to export negroes from 
Africa, or to import any African goods into Great 
Britain. But as they are charged with ,the main- 
tenance of forts and garrifons , they may , for that 
purpofe, export from Great Britain to Africa, 
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goods and ftores of diflferent kinds. Out of the 
monies which they fliall receive from the company, 
they are allowed a fum not exceeding eight hundred 
pounds for the falaries of their clerks and agents at 
London, Briftol and Liverpool , the houfe rent of 
their office at London , and all other expenfes of 
management, commiffionand agency in England.. 
What remains of this fum, after defraying thefo 
different expenfes, they may divide among them- 
felves, as compenfatioii for their trouble, in what 
manner they think proper. By this conftirufion , 
it might have been expecfled, that the fpirit of 
monopoly would have been effe£lually reifrained, 
and the firft of thefe purpofes fufficiently anfwered. 
It would feem , however, that it had not. Though 
by the 4th of George III. c. 20. the fort of Senegal , 
with' all ’its dependencies, had been vefted in the 
company of merchants trading to Africa, yet in the 
year following, (by the 5th of George III. c. 44.) 
nbt'b'ififi' Senegal and its dependencies, but the 
whdlfe' coaft from the port of Sallee , in fouth 
Barbary, to Cape Rouge, was exempted fron\ 
the juri(di£bon of that company, was vefted in 
the crown, and the trade to it declared free to 
all his majefty’s fubjedls. The company had 
been fufpefled of reftraining the trade, and of 
eftablifliihgfomefort of improper monopoly. It is 
not , however , very eafy to conceive how , under 
the regulations of the a3d George II. they could 
do fo. In the printed debates of the Houfe of 
Commons, not always the moft authentic records 
of truth , I obferve , however , that they have been 
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accafed of this. The members of the committee of 
nine , being all merchants and the governors and 
factors, in their different forts and fettlements, 
being all dependent upon them, it is not unlikely 
that the latter might have given peculiar attention 
to the Gonfignments and commiflions of the former^ 
which would eftablifh a real monopoly. 

For the fecond of thefe pnrpofes, the main- 
tenance of the forts and garrifons , an annual fum 
has been allotted to them by parliament, gene- 
rally about i3,ooo /. For the proper application 
of thi$ fum , the committee is obliged to account 
annually to the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer; 
which account is afterwards to be laid before 
parliament. But parliament , which gives fo 
little attention to the application of ^millions, is 
not likely . to give much to that of i3,oooA« 
a-year; and the Curfitor Baron of Exchequer^ 
from his profeflion and education , is not likely 
to be profoundly ikilled in the proper expenfe of 
forts and garrifons. The captains of his ma- 
jefty’s navy , indeed , or. any other commilTioned 
officers, appointed by the Board of Admiralty, 
hiay inquire into the condition of the forts and 
garrifons , . and report their obfervations to that 
board. But that board feems to have no dire£k 
]urifdi£iion over the committee , nor any author* 
ity to correA thofe whofe conduct it m^y thus 
inquire into; and the captains of his majeBy'a 
navy, befides', are not fuppofed to be always 
deeply learned in the fcience of fortification. Re- 
moval from an office^ w^iph can be enjoyed only . 
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for the term of three years, and of which the 
lawful emoluments, even during that term, are 
fo very fmall, feems to hue the utnxoll puniih* 
ment to* which any committee-man is liable, for 
any fault , except dire^i malverfation , or em- 
bezzlement, either of the public money, or of 
that of the company ; and the fear of that punifli- 
ment can never be a motive of fufficient weight’ , 
to force a continual and careful attention to a 
bufinefs, to which he has no other intereft to at- 
tend. The committee are accufed of having 
fent out bricks and ftones from England for the 
reparation of Gape Coaft Caflle on the coaft of 
Guinea, a bufinefs for which parliament had 
feveral times granted an extraordinary fum of 
money. Thefe bricks and ftones too, which had 
thus been fent upon fo long a voyage , were faid 
to have been of fo bad a quality, that it was ne- 
ceffary to rebuild from the foundation the walls 
which had been repaired with them. The forts 
• and garrifons which lie north of Cape Rouge, are 
not only maintained at the expenfe of the ftate, 
but are under the immediate government of the 
executive power ; and why thofe which lie fouth of 
that Cape , and which too are , in part at leaft main- 
tained at the expenfe of the ftate , ftiould be under 
a different government, it feems not very eafy even- 
to imagine a good reafon. Theprote6lion of the Me- 
diterranean trade was the original purpofe or pre- 
tence of the garrifons of Gibraltar and Minorca, and 
the maintenance and government of thofe garrifons- 
lias always been , very properly, committed,^ not to* 
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theTurkey Company , butto the executive power. 
In the extent of its dominion confifts , in a great 
meafure, the pride and dignity of that power ; and 
it is not very likely to fail in attention to what is 
neceffary for tlie defence of that dominion. The 
gairifons at Gibraltar and Minorca, accordingly, 
have never been iiegleiled ; though Minorca has 
been twice taken, and is now probably loft for ever, 
that dilafter was never even imputed to anynegleil 
in the executive power. I would not, however, 
be underftood to infinuate, that either of thofe ex- 
penfive garrifons was ever, even in the fmalleft 
degree , neceifary for the pnrpofe for which they 
were originally difmembered from theSpanifh mon- 
archy. That difmemberment , perhaps, never ferved 
any other real purpofe than to alienate from Eng- 
land her natural ally the king of Spain, and to unite 
the two principal branches of the houfe of Bourbon 
in a much ftriifter and more permanent alliance than 
the ties of blood could ever have united them. 

Joint ftock companies , eftabliOied either by 
royal charter or by a£l of parliament , differ in 
Jeveral refpefls , not only from regulated com- 
panies , but from private copartneries. 

Firft , In a private copartnery , no partner 
without the confent of ^e company , can trans- 
fer his fhare to another perfon , o*r introduce a 
new member into the company. Each member, 
however, may , upon proper warning , withdraw 
from the copartnery , and demand payment from 
them of his fhare of the common ftock. ' In a 
joint ftock (Company, on the contrary, no member 
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can demand payment of his (hare from the com- 
pany ; bat each member can, without their confent, 
transfer bis (hare to another perfon , and thereby 
introduce a new member. The value of a fliare in 
ajoint ftock is always the price which it will bring 
in the market; and this may be either greater or lefs, 
in any proportion , than the fum which its owner 
ftands credited for in the flock of the company. 

Secondly., In a private copartnery , each part- 
ner is bound for the, ^debts contrafled by the 
company to the whole extent of his fortune. In 
a joint flock company , on the contrary , each 
partner is bound only to the extent of his fhare. 

The trade o^ a joint flock company is always 
managed by a court of direflors. This court , 
indeed, is frequently fubje<^, in tnany refpe^s, 
to the control of a general court of proprietors. 
But the greater part of thofe proprietors feldom pre- ' 
tend'tounderfland anything of the bufmefs of the 
company ; and when the fpirit of fa6lion happens 
not to prevail among them , give themfelves no 
trouble about it, but receive Contentedly fuch 
half yearly or yearly dividend , as the dire^lors 
think proper to make to them. This total 
exemption from trouble and from rifk, beyond 
a limited fum , encourages many people to be- ' 
come adventurers in joint flock companies , wh6 
would, upon no account, hazard their fortunes 
in any private copartnery. Such companies, 
therefore , commonly draw to themfelves much 
greater flocks than any private copartnery can" 
boliR of. The trading flock of the South Sea 

Company , 
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Company , at orie time , amounted to upwards of 
thirty - three millions eight hundred thoufand 
pounds. Thedivided capital of the Bankof England 
amounts, atprefent, to ten millions feven hundred 
and eighty thoufand pounds. The directors of fuch 
companies, however, being the managers rather of 
Other people’s money than of their own , it cannot 
well be • expelled that they fliould watch over it 
with the fame anxious vigilance with which the 
partners in a private, copartnery frequently watch 
over their own. Like the Aewards of a rich man , 
they are apt to confider attendon to fmall matter* 
as not for their mafter’s honor, and very eafily give 
themfelves a dilpenfation ffoin having it. Negligence 
andprofufion,^ei;efore, mu^ always prevail, more 
or lefs , in the management of the ^airs of fucfi 
a company. It is upon this account ^hat joint 
llock companies for foreign trade have feldoirt 
been able to maintain the competition againA 
private adventurers. They have , accorditigly > 
very •Teldom fucceeded without an exclufive pri- 
vilege; and. fiiMtentlY have not fncceeded with 
one. • WilhouRn exclufive privilege they, havh 
commonly mifmanaged the trade. .With an ex- 
clufive privilege they have both ^mifmanaged and 
confined iu 

The royal African Company , the predecelhira 
of the prefent African Company, had an exclu- 
- five privilege by charter; but as .that charter had 
not been confirmed by of parliament, tlie 
trade , in confequence of ^ the declaration of 
right, was, foon after .the revolution , laid open 
Ar. 0/ N. 4 ‘ ' 3 ■ ‘ 
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to all his majefty’j fnbje£ts'. The Hudfon's Bay 
Company are, as to their legal rights, in thi 
fame fitQation as the Royal African Company. 
Their exclufive charter has not been confirmed 
by a61 of parliament The South Sea Company, 
as long as they continued to be a trading com-* 
Rany, had an exclufive privilege confirmed by 
a£l of parliament; as have likewife the prefent 
United Company of Merchants trading to the 
£a(t Indies. 

‘ The Royal African Company foon found that 
they could not maintain the competition againll 
private adventurers , whom, notwithftanding tho 
declaration of rights, they continudd for fume time 
to call interlopers , and to perfecute as fuch. In 
i6y8, Tiowesrer, tlie private adventurers were fub- 
jefled to a duty of ten per cent, upon almoft all 
the different branches of their trade , to be employ- 
ed by the company in the maintenance of their forts 
and garrifons. But, notwithilanding this heavy tax , .. 
the company were Hill unable to maintain the com- 
petition. Their Rock and credit gc^ually declined. 

In 171 a, their debts had become fo great , that a 
jjarticular a£l of parliament was thought neceflary, 
both for their fe'curity and for that of their creditors. 

It was enabled , that the refolution of two* thirds of 
thefe creditors' in number and value, Ihould bind 
Ihe reR , both with regard to the time which Ihould 
be allowed to the company for the payment of 
.their debts ; and With regard to any other agree- 
ihent which it might be thought proper to make 
with them concerning thofe debts. In i73o-> 
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their affairs were in fo great diforder, that" they 
were altogether incapable of maintaining their forts, 
and garrifons the foie purpofe and pretext of their 
inflitution. Fromthatyear, tilltheirfinaldiffoln- 
tion , the parliament judged it neceflary to allow 
the annual fum of ten thoufand pounds for that 
purpofe. In i/Sa, after having been for many 
years lofers by the trade of carrying negroes to tha 
Weft-Indies , they at laft refolved to give it up alto- 
gether; to fell to the private traders to America tha 
negroes which they purchafed upon the coaft; and 
to employ their fervants hia trade to the inland parts 
of Africa for gold duft , elephants teeth , dying 
drugs , &C. Bat their fuccefs in this more con- 
fined trade was not greater than in their formes 
extenfive one. Their affairs continued tp go gra- 
dually to decline, till 'at laft, being in every 
refpe^ a bankrupt company, they were diffolved 
by a61 of parliament, and tlieir forts and gar- 
Tifons veiled in the prefent regulated company of 
merchants trading to Africa. Before the erec- 
tion of the Royal African Company , there had 
been three other joint (lock companies fucceffive- 
Jy eftablilhed , one after another, for the African 
trade. They were all equally unfuccelsftiL 
They all, however, had exclufive charters, which 
though not confirmed by ail of parliament, were 
in thofe days fuppofed to convey a real exclufive 
privilege. 

The Hudfon’s Bay Company, before their mif- 
fortunes in the late war , ha'd been much more foiv 
tunate than the Royal African Company. Their 
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neceflary expenfe is much fmaller. The whole 
number of people whom they maintain in their dif- 
ferent fettlements and habitations^ which they have 
honored with the name efforts, is laid not to ex- 
ceed a hundred and twenty perfons. This Humber, 
however, is fufheient to prepare beforehand the 
cargo of furs and other goods neceflary for loading 
their fliipsj which, on account of the ice, can 
feldom remain above fix or eight weeks in thofe 
feas. This advantage of having a cargo ready pre- 
pared , could not for feveral years be acquired by 
private adventurers , and without it there feemt 
to be no poflibility of trading to Hudfon’s Bay. 
The moderate capital of the company, which, it 
is faid , does not exceed one hundred and ten 
thoufan4 pounds, may befides be fufheient to enable 
them to engrofs the whole,' or almoft the whole, 
trade and furplus produce of the miferable, though 
extenfive country, comprehended within their 
charter. No private adventurers , accordingly, have 
ever attempted to trade to that country in emn- 
j>etition with them. This company, therefore, 
have always enjoyed an exclufive trade in fail', 
though they may have no right to it in law. Over 
and above all this, the moderate capital of this 
company is faid to be divided among a very fmall 
number of proprietors. But a joint flock company , 
confifling of a fmall number of proprietors , with 
a moderate capital , approaches very nearly to the 
nature of a private copartnery, and may be capable . 
of nearly the fame degree of vigilance and atten- . 
tion. It is not to b.e wondered at, therefore, if. 
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in confequence of thefe different advantages , the 
^WndfonV Bay Company had , before the late war^ 
been able to carry on their trade with a confidep- 
able degree of fuccefs. It does not feem probable, 
however, that their profits ever approached to 
• ' >vhat. Sedate Mr. Dobbs imagined them. A much 
' more fober and judicious writer, Mr. Anderfon, 
author of 'The Hiftorical and Chronological Deduc- 
tion of Commerce, ,yery j uftly .obferves , that upon 
examining the accounts which Mr. Dobbs himfelf 
has given for feverah^years together , - of their ex- 
" ‘ports and imports, and upon making proper allow- 
^ ances for their extraordinary rilk and exp^fe, 

* it does, not appear that their profits deferve to be 

envied , or that* they can much , if at all, exceed 
.the ordinary profits of trade, v: > > - 

The South Sea Company never had any forte 
or garrifons to. main tain, and therefore w'ere en- 
tirely exempted from one great expenfe , to which 
.other joint, (lock companies for foreign trade aire 
fubjefl. But they had an immenfe capital divided 
among an immenfe number of proprietors. It was. 
naturally to be expefted, therefore, that folly, ne- 
T gligenflfc, and profufionflionld prevail in the whole 
managraent of their affairs. The . knavery and 
-extravagance of their flock- jobbing projfdis are 
fufficiently known , and the explication of them 
.would be foreign to the prefent fubjeil. Their 
mercantile:: projefls were not much better con- 
^ dueled. ..Therfoft trade which, they engaged in 

* was that of fupplying *the. Spaniflx Weft-Indies 
" with negroes V of which (ia confequence of , what 
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was called the Afliento contrail granted them b'/ 
the treaty of Utrecht) they had theexclufive pri- 
vilege. But as it was not expelled that much profit 
fould be made by this trade, both the Portugueze 
and French companies, who had enjoyeditupon 
the fame terms brfore them, having- been *rnined 
by it , they were allowed , as compenfation , to 
fend annually' a fliip of a certain burden to trade 
dire( 3 ly to the Spanifli Weft-Indies. Of the ten 
voyages which this annual fhip was allowed to 
make, they arefaid to have gained confiderably 
by one, tliat of the Royal Caroline in i 73 i , and 
to have been lofers , more or lefs , by almoft all 
the reft. TJieir ill fuccefs was imputed , by their 
fdflors and agenu, to the extortion and oppreflion 
of the Spanifli government; 'but was, perhaps, 
principally owing tothe pfofufion and depredations 
of thofe very fk£lors and agents; fome of whom 
arefaid to have acquired great fortunes even in one 
year. In 1734, the company petitioned the king, 
that they might be allowed to difpofe of the trade 
and tunnage of their annual fliip , on account of the 
little profit wlxich they made by it, and to accept 
of fuch equivalent as they could obtain the 
kingofS^n. ^ 

T Ina724, this company had undertaken thewhalo- 
fifliery. Of this, Indeed , they had no monopoly; 
but as long as they carried it on , no other Britifli 
fubjefls appear to have engaged in it. Of the eight 
voyages which their fliips made to Greenland , they 
were gainers by one, and lofers ’by all the reft. 
After their eighth and laft voyage, when they had ' 
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fold their ihips, Aores, and otenfils, they found 
that their whole lofs , upon this branch , capital and 
intereft included, amounted to upwards of two 
hundred and thirty >feven thoufand pounds. 

.In 1722, this company petitioned the parliament 
to be allowed to divide their immenfe capital of 
more than thirty- three millions eight hundred 
thoufand pounds, the whole of which had been 
lent to government , into two equal parts ; The one 
half, or upwards of iixteen millions nine hundred 
thoufand pounds , to be put upon the fame footing 
with other government annuities , and not to be fub- 
jeil to the debts contra£led , or Ioffes incurred, by 
the direflors of the company , in the profecution of 
their mercantile projedls ; the other half to repiain , 
as before, a tradmg dock, and to be fubje^tp 
thofe debts and Ioffe). The petition was too rea^- 
fonable not to be granted. In 1733, they again 
petitioned the parliament, that three -fourths of 
their trading Aock might be turned into annuity 
Aock , and only one-fourth remain as trading Aock, 
or expofed to the hazards arifing from the bad 
management of their directors. Both dieir annuity 
and trading Aocks had, by this time, been redu- 
ced more tHan two millions each , by feveraj 
different payments from governpient ^ fo that this 
fourth amounted only to 3,662,7841. 8>, 6 d. Iij 1 748, 
all the demands of the company upon the kiog ot 
Spain, in confequence of the Alliento contrad, 
were, by the ^treaty of Aiy-la-^hapelle giyen up 
for what was fuppofed an equiyalem. An .end vva# 
put to tlieir trade with the S^aXMijb 
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the remairider of their trading flock was turned 
into an annuity flock , and the company ceafed 
in every refpe£l to be a trading company. 

It ought to be obferved , that in the trade which 
the South Sea Company carried on by means of 
their annual fliip , the only trade by which it ever 
was expected that they could make any confiderable_ 
profit, they were not without competitors, either 
in the foreign or in the home market. At Cartha- 
gena, Porto Bello, and La Vera Cruz, they had 
to encounter the competition of the Spanifli mer-f 
chants, who brought from Cadiz, to thofe mar- 
kets, European goods, of the fame kind with the 
outward cafgo of their fliip; and in England they 
had to encounter that of the Englifli merchants, 
who imported from Cadiz goods of the Spanifli 
Well- Indies, of the fame kind with the inward 
cargo. The goods both of the Spanifli and Englifli 
merchants, indeed , were , perhaps, fubje 61 to 
higher duties. But the lols occafioned by tlie ne- 
gligence, profufion, and malverfation ofthefervants 
of the company, had probably been a tax much 
]ieavier''t!ian all thofe duties. That a joint flock 
company fliould be able to carry on fuccefsfully any 
branch of foreign trade, when private adventurers 
can come into any fort of open and fair competition 
with them , Teems contrary to all experience. 

The old Englifli Eafl India Company was 
eftab'liflied' in 1600 , by a charter from Queen 
Elizabeth. . In the firfl tvvelve voyages which 
they fitted out for India, they appear to have 
traded as a regulated company , a with ieparata 
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■flocks, 'though only, in the general Ihips of the 
company. In 1612 , they United into a joint llock. 
Their charter was exclnfive; and though not con- 
firmed by aft of parliament , was 4n thofe days 
luppofed to convey a real exclufive privilege. I’or 
maay years , therefore , they were not much 
.dillurbed by interlopers. Their capital , which 
never exceeded feven hundred and forty -four 
thoufxnd pounds, and of which fifty pounds was 
a lhare , was nbt fo exorbitant , nor their dealings 
fo extenfive, as to afford either, a pretext for grofs 
negligence and profufion , • or a cover to grofs 
malverfalion.'Notxvithftanding fome extraordinary 
Ioffes , occafioned partly by the malice of the 
Dutch Eaft India Company, and partly by other 
accidents , they carried on for many years a fuccefe- 
ful trade. But inproceft of time, when the prin- 
ciples of liberty were better underftood , it became 
every day more and more doubtful how far a 
royal charter, not confirmed by aft of parliament, 
could con vey an exclufive privilege. Upon this quef- 
tion the decifions of the courts of juftice were not 
uniform , but varied with the authority of govern- 
ment and the humors of the times. Interlopeirs mul- 
tipl irid upon them ; and towards the end of the reign 
of Charles II. through the whole of that of James II. 
and during a part of that of William III. reduced 
iherrt to great diftrefs. In 1689, a propofal was 
made to parliament of advancing two millions to 
government at eight per cent, provided the fub- 
feribers were erefted into a new Eaft India Com- 
pany -with exclufive privileges. Thc^old Eaft 
India Company offered feven hundred thoufand 
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pounds , nearly the amount of their capital « at fon^ ' 
per cent, upon the fame conditions. But fuch wa« - . 
at that time the Rate of public credit, that it was 
more convenient for government to borrow two 
miRions at eight per cent, than feven hundred thop* 
fand pounds at four. The propofal of the new fob* 
fcribers was accepted ^ and a new EaR India Com-' 
pany eRabliflied in confequence. The old EaR India 
Company , however , had a right to continue theic 
trade till 1701. They, had , at the fame time , in the 
name of their treafurer, fubfcribed^ very artfully, 
three hundred and fifteen thoufand pounds into the 
Rock of the new. By a negligence in the expreffion 
of the adVof parliament, wjjich veRed the Eafl India 
trade in the fublcribers to this loan of twotuilliona, 
it did not appear evident that they were all obli- 
ged to unite into a j oin t Rock. A few private traders , 
whofe fubfcriptions amounted only to feven thou- 
fand two hundred pounds , inftRed upon the privi-r 
lege of trading feparately upon their own Rocks and. 
at their own' rilk. The old.EaR India Company had 
a righx to a feparate trade upon their old Rock till 
1701; and they had likewife, both before and 
after that period, a right, like that of other pri- 
vate traders, to a feparate’ trade upon the three 
hundred and hfceea thoufand pounds , which they 
had fubfcribed into the Rock of the new com- 
pany. .The competitiofi of the two companief 
with the private traders, a»d with one another, 
is faid to have well nigh rnijied both. Uptm a fubr 
lequent occaRon, in 1730, when a propofal was 
made to parliament fpr putting the trad.e updef 
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management of a rcgnlated company, and 
thereby laying it in fome meafure open , the Eaft 
India company, in oppoiition tothispropofal, re> 
prefented in very ftrong terms, what had been, at 
thi* time, the miferable effefls, as they thought them, 
of this competition. In India , they faid , it railed 
the price of goods fo high , that they were not worth 
the buying, ’and in England, by overftocking the 
market, it funk their price fo low, that no profit 
could be made by them. That by a more plentiful 
fupply, to the great advantage and conveniency 
of the public, it muft have reduced, very much, 
the price of India goodsin thcEnglifli market, cannot 
well be doubted ; but that it Ihould have raifed very 
niuchtheirpriceintlrelndian market, feemsnot very 
probable , as all the extraordinary demand which 
that competition could occafion i -muft have been 
but as a drop of water in the immenfe ocean of Indian 
commerce. The increafeof demand,- befides, though 
in the beginning it mayfometimes raife theprice of 
goods, never fails to lower it in the long run. It 
encourages produAion , and thereby inereafes tlic 
competition of the producers , who , in erder to 
underfell one another, haverecourfe to new divifiom 
oflaborand new improvements of art, which might 
never otherwife have been thought of. The 
miferable effedls of which the company com- 
plained , were the cheapnefe of confumption and 
the encouragement * given to produ^ton , pre- 
cifely the two eifedls which it is the great bufi- 
neb of political oeconomy to promote. The 
competition, however, of which they gave this 
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doleful account, had not been allowed to b^c/f 
long continuance. In 1707, thetwocompanieswere, 
in fome meafure, united by an indenture tripartite, 
to which the queen was the third party ; and ia 
1708, they were, by afl of parliament, perfe^lycon*- 
folidated into one company by their prdent name 
of The United Company of Merchants trading to 
the Eaft Indies. Into this it was thought worth 
while to infert a claufe, allowing the feparate traders 
to continue their trade till Michaelmas 1711 , but 
at the fame time empowering the direilors ,• upon 
three years notice, to redeem their little capital of 
feyen thoufand two hundred pounds , and thereby 
to convert the whole flock of the company into a 
joint-flock. By the fame acl , tlw capital of the com- 
pany, in coniequenceof a new loan to government, 
was augmented. from two millions to threemillions 
two hundred thoufand pounds. In 1743, the com- 
pany advancedanother million to government. But 
this million being raifed , not by a call upon the 
proprietors, but by felling annuities and contrafting 
bond-debts, it did not augment tlie flock upon* 
which the proprietors could claim a dividend, b: 
angmented , however, tlieir trading flock , it being 
equally liable with the other three millions two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to the lofles fuflamed , and 
debts contra£led , by the company in profecution 
of their mercantile projeds. From 1 708 , or at leaft 
from 1711, this company, being delivered from all 
.competitors, and fully eftablifliedin the monopoly 
of the Englilh commerce to the Eaft Indies, carried 
on a fuccelsful t^ade and from their prohta made 
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annnally a moderate dividend to tlreir proprietors. 
During the French war , which began in 1741, the 
ambition of Mr. Dupieix, the French governor of 
Pondicherry , involved them in the wars of the 
Carnatic, and^in the politics of the Indian princes. 
After many fignal fncceffes, and equally fignal Ioffes, 
tliey at laft loft Madras , at that time their principal 
fettlement in India. It \«as reftored to them by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle^ and about this time the 
fpirit of war and conqueft feems to have taken poffef-* 
fion bftheir fervantsin India, and never fince to have 
left them. During the French warj which began 
in 1755, their arrhs partook of the general good 
fortune of thofe of Great Britain. They defended 
Madras, took Pondicherry, recovered Calcutta, and 
acquired the revenues of a rich and extenfive terri- 
tory, amounting, it was then faid, to upwards 
of three millions a-year. They remained for feveral 
years in quiet polfeflion of this revenue : But in 1 767, 
adminiftrarion laid claim to their territorial acqui- 
fitions, and the revenue arifing from them, as of 
right belonging to the crown; and the company, 
in compenfation for this claim , agreed to pay to 
government four hundred tlioufand pounds a-year. 
They had before this gradually augmented their 
dividend from about fix to ten per cent. ;*that is, 
upon their capital of ‘three millions two. hundred 
thoufind pounds , they had increafed it by a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thoufand pounds, or had 
railed it from one hundred and ninety two thou- 
fand, to three hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds a-year. They were attempting about 
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this time to raife it ftill further, to twelve and a 
half percent, which would .have made their annual 
payments to their proprietors equal to what they 
had agreed to pay annually to government, or to 
fbur hundred thoufand pounds a-ye^. But during 
the two years in which their agreement with go- 
vernment was to take place , they were reftrained 
from any hirther increafe dividend by two fuo 
eelHve afls of parliament, of which the objefl watf 
to enable them to make .fpeediex progrefs in the 
payment of their debts, which were at this time 
eilimated at upwards of fix or feven millions Ber- 
Mng. In 1 769 , they renewed their agreement with 
government for hve years more, and iUpolated, that 
during the courfeof that period they Ihonld be al- 
lowed gradually to increafe their dividend to twelve 
and a half per cent. ; never increafingit, however* 
more than one per cent, in one year. This in- 
creafe of dividend, therefore, when ithadrifen to its 
utmoBheight,coaldaugmentthsii!!annnalpaymen ts* 
to their proprietors and government together, but 
by fix hundred and eight thoufand pounds, beyond 
what they had been before their late territorial ao 
quifuions. What the grofe revenueof thofe territorial 
aCquifttions wasfuppofcd to amount to, has already 
been mentioned ; and by an account brought by the 
Cruttenden Ealt Indiaman inn 768, the nett revenue, 
clear of all 'dedu£lions and military charges,* was 
Bated at two millions forty-eight thoufand feven 
hundred and forty-feven pounds. They weiefaidat 
the fame tipie to poffel's another revenue, arUing 
partly from lands, but. chiefly from the cuBoms 
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eftablifhed at their different fettlements , amounting 
to four hundred and thirty-nine thoufand pounds. 
The profits of tlieir trade too, according to the 
evidence of their chairman before the Houfe of 
Commons, amounted at this time to at lead four 
hundred thoufand pounds a year; according to that 
their accomptsnt , to at lead five hundred thbu- 
fand ; according to tlie lowed account, at lead equal 
to the highed dividend that was to be paid to their 
proprietors. So great a revenue might certainly have 
afforded an augmentation of fix hundred and eight 
thoufand pounds in- their annual pay'-ments; and 
at the fame time have left a large finking fund fuf- 
ficient for the fpeedy reduction of their debts. In 
1773, however, their debts, indead of being re- 
duced , were augmented by an arrear to the trea- 
furyinthe payment of the four hundred thoufand 
pounds, by another to the cudom houfe for duties 
unpaid , by a large debt to the bank for money bor- 
rowed , and by a fourth for bills drawn upon them 
from India, and wantonly accepted, to the amount 
of upwards of< welve hundred thoufantl pounds. The 
didrefe which thefe accumulated claims brought 
upon them, cfbliged them, not only to reduce all at 
once their dividend to fix per cent, but to throw 
themfelves upon the mercy of government, and to 
fupplicate, fird, arC'leafefrom the further payment 
of the dipulated four hundred thoufand pounds a- 
year; and, fecondly, a loan of fourteen hundred 
thoufand, tofavethem from immediate bankruptcy. 
The great increafe oftheir fonune had, it feems, only 
ftrred to fornifti their fervants with a pretext for 
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greater profufion, and a cover for greater malverfa- 
tion, than in proportion even to that-increafe of for- 
tune. Thecondudl of their fervants in India, and th* 
general 'ftate of their affairs both in India and in Eu- 
rope, becamethe i’ubjefl ofa parliamentary inquiryj 
in confequence of which feveral ver y im pprtant alters 
titions were made in the conffitution of their govera- 
ttient, both athome andabroad. In India- theirprin-' 
cipal fettlements ofMadras, Bombay, and Calcutta^ 
which .'had before been altogether independent o£ 
one another, were fubjefled to a governor general# 
laffifted by a council of four affeffors, parliament af- 
fuming. Coitfelf the firft nominadon of this governor 
andcouncil who were to refide at Calcutta ; that city 
having now become, what- Madras was before, the 
mofl important of the Englifh fettlements in India. 
The court of the mayor ofGalcutta, originally infti- 
tuted for: the trial of mercantile caufes , which arof© 
in the city and neighbourhood -, had gradually ex- 
tended its jurifdidlion with the extenfion of the em- 
pire. It was nowreducedand confined to the original 
purpofe ofitsinftitution. Inftead ofit anewfupreme 
court of judicature was eftabliflied, confifting of a 
chiefjuftice and three judges to be. appointed by the 
Crpwn. In Europe, the qualification neceffary to 
entitle a proprietor to vote at their general courts 
was raifed , from five hundred pounds, the origin- 
al price of a fliare in the flock of the company, 
to a thoufand pounds. In order. to ;VOte upon 
this qualification too, it was declared neceffary 
' that he ffiould have poffeffed it, if acquired by 
his^^own purchafe, and. not inheritance, .for.ai 

leaft 
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leafl; one year, inftead of fix months, the term re- 
qiiifite before. The court of twenty-four dire£lors 
had before been chofen annually ; but it was now 
enabled that each dire£lor fliould, for the future, 
be chofen for four years; fix of them, however, 
to go out of office by rotation every year, and not 
to be capable of being re- chofen at the eleflion of 
the fix new dire^Iors for the enfuing year. In con- 
fequence of thefe alterations , the courts , both of 
the proprietors and direiSors , it was expeiied , 
would be likely to aft with more dignity and 
Ileadinefs than they had ufually done before. But 
it feems impoffible , by any alterations, to render 
thofe courts, in any refpeft, fit to govern, or even 
to fliare in the government of a great empire; 
becaufe the greater part of their members muft al- 
ways have too litde intereft in^the profpetity of 
that empire , to give any ferions attention to' what 
may promote it. Frequently a man of great , fome- 
times even a man of fmall fortune, is willing to 
purchafe a thoufand pounds fliare in India flock, 
merely for the influence which he expefts to ac- 
quire by a. vote in the court of proprietors. It 
gives him a fliare, though not in the plunder, yet 
in the appointment of the plunderers of India; the 
court of direftors, though they make that appoint- 
ment, being neceflarily more or lefs under the in- 
fluence of the proprietors, who not only eleft thofe 
direftors, but fometimes over-rule theappointmenta 
of their fervants in India. Provided he can enjoy 
this influence for a few years , and thereby provide 
for a certain number of his friends , he frequently 
W. of N, 4. 4 
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care* little about the dividend, or even about the 
value of the ftpck upon which his vote is founded. 
About the profperity of the great empire , in the 
government of which that vote gives him a iliare, 
he feldom cipes at all. No other fovereigns ever 
were, or, from the nature of things, ever could 
be, foperftdly indifferent about the happinefs or 
niifery of their fubjedls, the improvement or wafte 
of their dominions, the glory or difgrace of their 
adminiftration ; as , from irrefiftible moral caufes, 
the greater part of the proprietors of fuch a mer- 
cantile company are , and neceffarily muft be. This 
indifference too was more likely to be increafed than 
‘ diminiflied by fome of the new regulations, which 
were made in confequence of the parliamentary in- 
quiry. By a refolution of die Houfe of Commons, ' 
for example, it was declared, that when the fourteen 
hundred thoufand pounds lent to the company by 
government fhould be paid, and their bond'debts 
be reduced to fifteen hundred thoufand pounds, 
they might then , and not till then , divide eight 
per cent, upon their capital ; and that whatever re- 
mained of their revenues and neat profits at home, 
fhould be divided into four parts ; three of them to 
be paid into the exchequerfor the ufe of the public, 
and the fourth tobereferved as a fund, .either for 
the further reduiiion of their bond-debts, or for the 
difcharge of other contingent exigencies, which the 
company might labor under. But if the company 
were bad ftewards, and bad fovereigns, when the 
whole of their nett revenue and profits belonged 
to themfelves, and were at their OAvn difpofal, 
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they werefurely not likely to be better, when three- 
fourths of them were to belong to other people, 
and the other fourth , though to belaid out for the 
benefit of the company, yet to.be fo, under the in- 
fpe£lion,and with the approbation, ofother people. 
It might be tpore agreeable to the company that 
their own.fervants and dependants fhould have 
either the pleafure of wafting, or the profit of 
embezzling whatever furplus might remain, after 
paying the propofed dividend of .eight per cent., 
than that it Ihould come into the hands of a fet of 
people with whom thofe refolutions could fcarce 
fail to fet them , in fome meafure , at variance. 
The intereft of thofe fervants and dependants might 
fo far predominate in the court of proprietors., as 
fometimes to difpofe it to fupport the authors of 
depredations which had been committed , in diredf 
violation of its own authority. With the majority 
of proprietors , the fupport even of the authority 
of their own court might fometimes be a matter 
of lefsconfequence, than the fupport of thofe who 
had fet that authority at defiance. 

The regulations of 1773 , accordingly, did not 
put an end to the diforders of the company’s govern- 
ment in India. Notwithftandingthat, during a mo- 
mentary fit of good condu£l, they had at one time 
colle£led , into the treafury of Calcutta, more than 
three millions fterling; notwithftanding that they 
had afterwards extended, either their dominion, or 
their depredations, over a vaft acceffion of fomeof 
the richeft and moft fertile countries in India; all 
was wafted and deftroyed. They found themfe.lvep 
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altogether unprepared to ftop or refift the incnrfion 
of HyderAli; and, inconfequenceofthofediforders, 
the company is now (1784) in greater diftrefs than 
ever; and, in order to prevent immediate banlC' 
ruptcy , is once more reduced to fupplicate the 
afliftance of government. Different^ilans have been 
propofed by the different parties in parliament^ 
for the better management of its affairs. And all 
thofe plans feem to agree in fappofing , what wa» 
indeed always abundantly evident, that it is alto- 
gether unfit to govern its territcrial poiTeffions. 
Even the company itfelf feems to be convinced of 
its own incapacity fo far, and feems, upon that 
account, willing to give them up to government.' 

■ With the right of pofTeffing forts and garrifona 
in diftant and barbarous countries, is necefTarily 
conne£fed the right of making peace and war in 
thofe countries. The joint ftock companies which 
have had the one right, have conftantly exercifed 
the other , and have frequently had it exprefsly con- 
ferred upon them. How unjullly, how capricioufly, 
how cruelly they have commonly exercifed it, is 
too well known from recent experience. 

When a company of merchants undertake, at 
their own rilk and expenfe, toeftablilh a new trade 
with fome remote and barbarous nation , it may 
not be unreafonable to incorporate them into a 
joint ftock company, and to grant them , in cafe 
of their fuccefs , a mqnopoly of the trade for a 
certain number of years. It is the eafieft and moft 
natural way in which the ftate can recompenfe 
them for hazarding- a dangerous and expenfive 
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experiment, of which the public is afterwards to 
reap the benefit. A temporary monopoly of this 
kind may be vindicated upon the fame principles 
upon which a like monopoly of a new machine 
is granted to its inventor, and that of a new book 
to its author. But upon the expiration of the term, 
the monopoly ought certainly to determine; the 
forts and garrifons, if it was found neceffary to 
eftablifii any , to be taken into the hands of govern- 
ment, their value to be paid to the company, and 
the trade to be laid open to all the fubjefls of the 
Bate. By a perpetual monopoly , all the other fub- 
je£ls of tile Bate are taxed very abfurdly in two 
different ways ; firft , by the high price of goods,, 
which , in the cafe of a free trade, they could buy* 
much cheaper, and, fecondly, by their total exr 
clufion from a branch of bufmefs , which it might 
"be both convenient and profitable for many of them 
to carry on. It is for the moft worthlefs of all pur- 
pofes too that they are taxed in this manner. It is 
merely to enable the company to fupport the ne- 
gligence, profufion, and malverfation of their own 
jbrvants, whofe diforderly conduit feldom allows 
.the dividend of the company to exceed the ordinary 
rate of profit in trades which are altogether free, 
and very frequently makes it f^ll even a good 
deal fliort of that rate. Without a monopoly , 
Jiowever, a joint ftock company, it would appear 
from experience , cannot long carry on any branch 
of foreign trade. To buy in one market, in ordur 
.to fell, with profit, in another, when there are 
inany competitors ill both i to watch over ^not only 
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the occafional variations in the demand , but the ' 
much greater and more frequent variations in the 
competition, or in the fupply which that demand 
is likely to get from other people , and to fuic with 
dexterity and judgment both theqnantity and qua- 
lity of each afl'ortment of goods to all thefecircum- 
ftances, is a fpecies of warfareof which theoperations 
are continually changing , and which can fcarce ever 
be conduced fuccefsfully, without fuch an unremit- 
ting exertion of vigilance and attention, as cannot 
long be expefled from the direflors of a joint flock 
company. The Eaft India Company , upon the re- 
demption of their funds, and the expiration of their 
exclufive privilege, have a right, by a£l ofparliament* 
to continue a corporation with a joint flock, and to 
trade in their corporate Capacity to the Eafl Indies 
in common with the reft of their fellow-fubje£ls. 
But in this fituation , the fnperior vigilance and at- 
tention of private adventurers would , in all proba- 
bility , foon make them weary of the trade. 

- An eminent French author , of great knowledge 
in'mattersofpoliticaloeconomy, theAbbeMorellet, 
gives a lift of fifty-five joint flock companies for 
foreign trade , which have been eftiblifhed in dif- 
ferent 'parts of Europe lince the year 1600, and 
which^ according to him^ have all failed from mif- 
management, notwithflanding they had exclufive 
privileges. He has been tnifinformed witli regard to 
the hiftory of two or three of them, which were 
tiotjoint flock companies and have not failed. Bur, 
in compenfation , there have been feveral joint flock 
companies which have failed , and which he has 
emitted. 
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The only trades which it feems poflible for a 
Joint flock company to carry on fuccefsfnlly , with- 
out an exclufive privilege, are thofe, of which all 
the operations are capable of being reduced to 
what is called a Routine , or to fuch a uniformity 
of method as admits of little or no variation. Of 
this kind is, firft, the banking trade; fecondly, 
the trade of infurance from fire, and from fea rilk 
and capture in time of war; thirdly , the trade of 
making and maintaining a navigable cut or canal; 
and, fourthly, the fimilar trade of bringing water 
ibr the fupply of a great city. 

Though the principles of the banking trade may 
•appear fomewhat abArufe , the prailice is capable 
of being reduced to ftriil rules. To depart upon 
any occafion from thofe rules , in confequence of 
fome flattering fpeculation of extraordinary gain , 
is almofl always extremely dangerous , and fre- 
quently fatal to the banking company which at- 
tempts it. But the conllitution of joint flock com- 
panies renders them in general more tenacious of 
eflablifhed rules than any private copartnery. Such 
companies, therefore, feem extremely well fitted 
for this trade. The principal banking companies- 
in Europe, accordingly, are joint flock compa- 
nies , many of which manage their trade very 
fuccefsfully without any exclufive privilege. The 
Bank of England has no other exclpfive privilege 
except that no other banking company in England 
lhall confifl of more than fix perfons. The two 
banks of Edinburgh are joint flock companies 
without any exclufive privilege. •- . - » 
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The value of the rilk , either from fire , or front' 
lofs by fea , or by capture, though it cannot, 
perhaps , be calculated very exaftly , admits, 
however, of fuch a grofs eftimatioh as renders it, 
in forne degree, reducible to ftri£l rule and method* 
The trade ofinfurance, therefore, may be carried 
on fuccefsfully by a joint flock company, without 
any exclufive privilege. Neither the London 
Affurance, nor the Royal Exchange Affurance 
companies, have any fuch privilege. 

• When a navigable cut or canal has been once 
made, the management of it becomes quite fimple 
and eafy , and it is reducible to ftrifl rule and 
method. Even the making of it is fo, as it may 
be contrafled for with undertakers at fo much a 
mile , and fo much a lock. The fame thing may 
be faid of a canal, an aquedufl, ora great pipe 
for bringing water to fupply a great city. Such 
undertakings, therefore, maybe, and accordingly 
frequently are, very fuccefsfully managed by joint 
ftock companies without any exclufive privilege. 

To eftablifli a joint flock company, however, 
for ‘ any undertaking , merely becaufe fuch a 
company might be capable of managing it fuc« 
cefsfully 5 ,or to exempt a particular fet of dealers 
from fome of the general laws, which take place 
with regard to all their neighbours, merely, be-* 
caufe!'they might be capable of thriving if they 
had fuch :an exemption , would certainly not be 
reafonable. ... To render fuch an eftablifhm'ent 
perfeilly , reafonable , with the circumflance of 
being reducible to flrift rule and method,, two 
•other circnmflances ought to concur. Firft, it 
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•ught to appear with the cleared evidence , that 
the undertaking is of greater and more general 
utility than the greater part of common trades ^ 
and fecondly , that it requires a greater capital than 
can eafily be colle£led into a private copartnery. 
If a moderate capital were fufficient , the great 
utility of the undertaking would not be a fufFi- 
cient reafon for eftablilhing a joint flock company ; 
becaufe, in this cafe, the demand for what it was 
to produce, would readily and eafily be fupplied 
by private adventurers. In the four trades above- 
mentioned, both thofe circumflances concur. 

The great and general utility of the banking 
trade when prudently managed, has been fully ex- 
plained in the fecond book of this inquiry. But a 
public bank which is to fupport public credit , and 
upon particular emergencies to advance to govern- 
ment the whole produce of a tax, to the amount, 
perhaps , of feveral millions , a year or two before 
it comes in , requires a greater capital tlian can 
eafily be colle£led into any private copartnery. 

The trade of infurance gives great fecurity to the 
fortunes of private people, and by dividing among 
a great many that lofs which would ruin an indi- 
vidual , makes it fall light and eafy upon the whole 
fociety. In order to give this fecurity, hovever, 
it is neceffary that the infure’rs ihould have a very 
large capital. Before the eflablifliment of the two 
joint flock companies for infurance in London, a. 
lifl , it is faid , was laid before the attorney-general , 
of one hundred and hfty private infurers who hacT 
failed in the oourfe of ^ few years. .. • 
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That navigable cuts and canals , and the works 
which are fometimes neceflary for fupplying a 
great city with water, are of great and general 
utility; while at the fame time they frequently 
require a greater expenfe than fuits the fortunes 
of private people, is fufficiently obvious. 

Except the four trades above-mentioned, I have 
not been able to recolle£l any other in which all 
the three circumftances, requifite for rendering rea- 
sonable tlie eAabliiliment of a joint ftock company, 
concur. The Englifli copper company of London, 
the lead fmelting company , the glafs grinding com-, 
pany , have not even the pretext of any great or 
Angular utility ia the obje£l which they purfue; nor 
does the purfuit of that objeft feem to require any 
expenfe unfuitable to the fortunes of many private 
men. Whether the trade which thofe companies 
carry on , is reducible to fuch Arid rule and method 
as t^ender it At for the management of a joint Aock 
company , or whether they have any reafon to boaA 
of their extraordinary proAts, I do not pretend to 
know. The mine -adventurers company has been 
long ago bankrupt. A Aiare in the Aock of die Bri- 
tifh Linen company of Edinburgh fells, at prefent, 
very much below par, though lefs fo than it did 
feme years ago. The joint Aock companies, which, 
are eAabliflied for the public fpirited purpofe of pro- 
moting fome particular manufa£lure, over and 
above managing their own affairs ill , to the diminu- 
tion of the general Aock of the fociety , can in other 
refpe^ls fcarce ever fail to do more harm than good. 
NotwithAanding the moA upright intentions , the 
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unavoidable partiality of theirdireflors to parttcnlar 
branches of the manufadlare, of which the under- 
takers miHead and impofe upon them , is a real 
difcouragement to the reft , and necelfarily breaks, 
more or lefs, that natural proportion which would 
otherwife eftablilh itfelf between judicious rnduflry 
and profit, and which , to the general induftry of 
the country, is of all encouragements the greateft 
and the moll eife^ual. 

ArticieII. 

Of the Experfeof the Injiilutions for the Education 
of Touth. 

The inllitutions for the education of the youth 
may, in the fame manner, furnifli a revenue fuf* 
ficient for defraying their own expenfe. The fee 
or honorary which the fcholar pays to the maflef 
naturally conftitutes a revenue of this kind. 

Even where the reward of the mafter does not 
arife altogether from this natural revenue , it ftill ia 
not neceflary that it fhould be derived from that 
general revenue of the fociety , of which the colleo 
tion and application is, in moft countries, alligned 
to the executive power. Through the greater part 
of Europe, accordingly, the endowment offchooU 
and colleges makes either no charge upon that ge* 
neral revenue , or but a very fmall one. It every 
where afifes chiefly fromfome local and provincial 
revenue ‘, from the rent of Ibme landed eftate, ot 
from the intertft of fome fum of money allotted 
and put under the management of ttuflees forth it 
particular purpofe , fometimes by the fovereigil 
himfelf, and fometimes by fome private ^onor. \ 
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Have thofe public endowments contributed irt 
general to promote the end of their inftitution ? 
Have they contributed to encourage the diligence, 
and to improve the abilities of the teachers? Have 
they dire£led the coiirfe of education towards 
objefls more ufeful , both to tlie individual and 
to the public, than thofe to which it would na- 
turally. have gone of its own accord? It ibould 
not feem very difficult to give at lealt a probable 
anfwer to each of thofe queftions. 

In every profeffion , the exertion of the greater 
part of thofe who exercife it, is always in propor- 
tion to the neceffity they are under of making that 
exertion. This neceffity is greatefl with thofe to 
whom the emoluments of their profeffion are the 
only fonree from which they expedl their fortune, 
or even their ordinary revenue and fubfiftence. In 
order to acquire this fortune , or even to get this 
fubfiftence, they muft, in the courfe of a year, ex- 
ecute a certain quantity of work of aknomi value j 
and , where the competition is free , the rivalfbip 
of competitors , who are all endeavouring to juftle 
one another outofemployment, obliges every man 
to endeavour to execute his work with a certain 
degree of exadlnefs. The greatnefs of the objedb 
which are to be acquired by fuccefs in fome parti- 
cular profeffions may , no doubt , fon^etimes ani- 
mate the exertion of a few men of extraordinary 
fpirit and ambition. , Great objedls , however, are 
evidently not necelTary in order to occafion the 
grea)eft exertions. Rivalfhip and emulation render 
excellencyj even in mean profeffions, an objedi of 
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ambition, and frequently occafion the very greateft 
exertions. Great objeds, on the contrary, alon^ 
and unfiipported by the necellity of application, 
have feldom been fufficient to occaiion any con- 
fiderable exertion. In England , fuccefs in tho 
profelfion of the law leads to fome very great 
obje£U of ambition ; and yet how few men, born 
to eafy fortunes , have ever in this country been 
eminent in that profellion ! 

The endowments of fchools and colleges have 
neceffarily diminiflied more or lefs the neceflity 
of application in the teachers. Their fubfiftencej 
fo far as it arifes from their falaries , is evidently 
derived from a fund altogether independent of 
their fuccefs and reputation in their particular 
profeflions. 

In fome univerfities the falary makes but a part 
and frequently but afmall part of the emoluments 
of the teacher, of which the greater part arifes ' 
from the honoraries or fees of his pupils. The 
necellity of application , though always more or 
lefs diminiflied , is not in this cafe entirely taken 
away. Reputation in his profeflion is flill of fome 
importance to him, and he flill has fome depend- 
ency upon the affediion , gratitude, and favorable 
report of thofe who have attended upon his 
inllro£lionB ; and thefe favorable fentimenrs he is 
likely to gain in no way fo well as by deferving 
them , that is , by the abilities and diligence with 
which he difcharges every part of his duty. 

In other univerlities the teacher is prohibited 
^om receiving any honorary or fee from his pupils. 
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and his falary conftitutes the whole of the revenue 
which he derives from his office. His intercfi is, 
in this cafe, fet as diredly in oppofition to his duty 
as it is poffible to fet it. It is the intereft of every 
man to live as much at his eafe as he can ; and if 
his emoluments are to be precifely the fame, 
whether he does, or does not perform fome very 
laborious duty, it is certainly his intereft , at leaft 
as intereft is vulgarly underftood, either to neglect 
it altogether, or, if he is fubjefl to fome authority 
which will not fuffer him to do this , to perform 
it in as carelefs and flovenly a manner as that au- 
thority will permit. If he is naturally a£live and 
a lover of labor, it is his intereft to employ that 
aflivity in any way , from which he can derive 
fome advantage, rather than in the performance 
of his duty , from which he can derive none. 

If the authority to which he is fubjefl reftdes 
in the body corporate, ^e college, or univerfify , 
of which he himfelf is a member, and in which 
the greater part of the other members are, like 
himfelf, perfons who either are , or ought to be 
teachers, they are likely to make .a common 
caufe, to be all very, indulgent to one another, 
and every man to confent that his neighbour may 
negle£l his duty, provided he himfelf is allowed 
to negleil his own. In the univerfity of Oxford, 
the greater part of the public profelfors have, for 
thefe many years , given up altogether even the 
pretence of teaching. 

If the authority to which he is fnbjefl refides, 
not fo much in the body corporate of which he 
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is a member , as in feme other extraneous perfons , 
in the bifhop of the diocefe for example; in the 
governor of the province ; or, perhaps, in fome 
minifter of ftate ; it is not indeed in this cafe very 
likely that he will be fuffered to negle£l his duty 
altogether. All that fuch fuperiors , however , 
can force him to do, is to attend upon his pupils 
a certain number of hours , that is to give a certain 
number of le^lures in the week or in the year. 
What thofe leflures (hall be, muft ftill depend 
upon the diligence of the teacher; and that dili- 
gence is likely to be proportioned to the motive* 
which he has for exerting it. An extraneous ju- 
rifdi61ion' of this kind befides ,. is liable to be 
exercifed both ignorantly and capricioufly. In its 
nature it is arbitrary and .diferetionary, and the 
perfons who exerciCe' it, neither attending upon 
the le£iures of the teacher themfelves, nor perhaps 
underftanding the fciences which it is his bufinefs 
to teach , are feldom capable of exercihng it with 
judgment. From the infolence of office too they 
are frequently indifferent how they exercife it, 
and are very apt to cenfure or deprive him of his 
office wantonly, and without any juft caufe. The 
perfon fubjedlto fuch jurifdiilion is neceflarily de- 
graded by it, and, inftead of being one of the 
moft refpe£lable , is rendered one of the meaneft 
and moft contemptible perfons in the fociety. It 
is by powerful prote£lion only that he can ef- 
fedually guard himfelf againft the bad ufage to 
which he is at all times expofed; and this pro- 
tedlion he is moft likely to gain, not by ability 
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or diligence in his profeflion, but by obfequiouf- 
nefs to the will of his fuperiors , and by being 
ready , at all times, to facrifice to that will thu 
rights, the intereft, and the honor of the body 
corporate of which" he is a member. Whoever 
has attended for any confiderable time to tho 
adminiftration of a French univerfity , mult have 
had occafion to remark the effefls which natu- 
rally refult from an arbitrary and extraneoui 
jurifdi£lion of this kind. 

Whatever forces a certain number of ftudent* 
to any college or univerlity, independent of tho 
merit or reputation of the teachers, tends more 
or lefs to diminifli the necelTity of that merit or 
reputation. 

■ The privileges of graduates in arts, in law^ 
phyfic and divinity, when they can be obtained 
only by refiding a certain number of years in cer- 
tain univerlities, necelfarily force a certain num- 
ber of ftudents to fuch univerlities, Independent) 
of the merit or reputation of the teachers. The 
privileges of graduates are a fort of Aatutes of 
apprenticelhip , which have contributed to the 
improvement of education, juft as the otl^^r fta- 
tutes of apprenticelhip have to that of arts and . 
manufactures. , 

The charitable foundations of fcholarlhips, 
exhibitions, burfaries, &c. necelfarily attach a 
certain number of ftudents to certain colleges 
independent altogether of the merit of thofe' 
particular colleges. Were the ftudents upon 
fuch charitable . foundations left free to chufe 

what ’ 
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what college they liked belt , fach liberty might 
perhaps contribute to excite fome emulation among 
different colleges. A regulation , on the contrary, 
which prohibited even the independent membera 
of every particular college from leaving < it , and 
going to any other, without leave hrlt aiked and 
obtained of that which they meant to abandon y 
would tend very much to extinguifh that emulation. 
< If in each college the tutor or teacher, who wai 
to inflrufi each iludent in all arts and fciences, 
fhould not be voluntarily chofen by the Andent , 
but appointed by the head of the college ; and if, 
in cafe of negle^, inability, or bad ufage, the 
ftudent fhould not be allowed to change him foe 
another , without leave firA aiked and obtained ; 
fuch a regulation would not only tend very much 
to extinguifii all emulation • among the different 
tutors of the fame college , but to diminifh very 
much in all of them the neceflity of diligence and of 
attention to their refpedlive pupils. Such teachers, 
though very well paid by their Audents , might 
be as much difpoled to negle£l them, as thofe 
who are not paid by them at all , or who have 
no other recompence but their falary. , ... 

If the teacher happens to be a man of fenfe , it 
muAbe an unpleafant thing to him to beconfeious, 
while he is lecturing his Audents, that he is either 
fpeaking'or reading nonlienre, or what is very little 
better chan nonfenfe. It muA too be unpleafant to 
him to obferve that the greater part of his Audents 
deferc hi# lectures ; or perhaps attend upon them 
with plain enough .marks of. negled, contempt » 
}Y,QfN. 4 - 5 
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and derifion. If he is obliged , therefore , to give 
a certain number of le<^ores , thefe motives alone, 
without any other intereft, might difpofe him to 
take fome pains to give tolerably good ones* 
Several different expedients, however, may be 
fallen upon , which will effeiSlually blunt the edge 
of all thofe incitements to diligence. ' The teacher, 
inlfead of explaining to his pupils himfelf the 
fcience in which he propofes to inflru^l them, 
may read fome book upon it; and if this book it 
written in a foreign and dead language , by inter- 
preting it to them into their own ; or , what would 
give him Hill lefs trouble , by making them inter- 
pret it to him , and by now and then making an 
occafional remark upon it, he may flatter himfelf 
that he is giving a le£lure. The flighteft degree of 
knowledge and application will enable him to do 
this, without expofing himfelf to contempt or 
derifion , or faying any thing that is really foolifli, 
abfurd, or ridiculous. The difcipline of the col- 
lege, at the fame time, may enable him to force 
all his pupils to the moll regular attendance upon 
this lham-le<ifure , and to maintain the moll decent 
and refpeiiful behaviour during the whole time of 
the performance. 

t The difcipline of colleges and univerlities is in 
general contrived, not for thebenehtoftheftudentsj 
but for the intereft , or more properly fpeaking, 
for the eafe of the mailers. Its obje£l is, in all 
cafes, to maintain the authority of the mafler, 
and ^vhether he negle£ls or performs his duty , to 
4 >blige the Audeuts in all cafes to behave to him as 
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if he performed it with the gredteft diligence, and 
ability. It feems to prefume perfe£l wifdom and 
virtue in thje .one order, and the greateft wfeakneft 
and folly, in the other. Where the mailers, ho we ver> 
really perform their duty, there are no examptes^ 
I believe , that the greater part of the ftudents ever 
negledV theirs. No difcipline is ever reqnifite .to* 
force attendance upon ledlures which are really 
worth the attending , as is well known wherever 
any fuch ledlures are given. Force and reftraint 
may, no doubt, be in fome degree reqnifite in 
order to oblige children , or very young boys, to ' 
attend* to; thofe parts of education which it it 
thought: necelfary for them to acquire during that 
early period of life; but after twelve or thirteen 
years of age, provided the mailer does his duty, 
force or reftraint can fcarce ever be neceffary to 
carry on any part of education. Such is the 
generofity ofthe greater part of young men , that 
fo far from being difpofed to negledl or defpife the 
inftrudlions of their *mafter, provided he Ihowa 
fome ferjous intention of being of ufe to them , 
they, axe generally inclined to pardon a great deal 
of incorredinefs in the performance of his duty^ 
and fometimes evemto conceal from the public a 
good deal of grofs negligence 
Thofe parts of education, it is to be obferved, 
for the teacliing of which there are no public in- 
llitutions , are generally the bell taught. When 4 
young man goes to a fencing or a dancing fchool , 
he does , not ’ indeed always learn to fence or to 
^ance very well } but he feldom ftiils of learning 
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to fence or to dance. The good effe£^8 of th« 
riding fchool are not commonly fo evident. The 
cxpenfe of a riding fchool is fo great , that in moft 
places it is a public inftitution. The three moft 
elfential parts of literary education, to read , write, 
and account, it ftill continues to be more common 
to acquire in private than in public fchook ; and it 
very leldom happens that any body fails of acquiring 
them to the degree in which it is necelTaxy to 
acquire them, 

' In England the public fchools are much left 
corrupted than the univerfities. In the fchools the 
youth are taught, or at leaft may be taught, 
Greek and Latin j that is , every thing which the 
mailers pretend to teach, or which, itisexpefted, 
they ibould teach. In the univerfities the youth 
neither are taught, nor always can find any proper 
means of being taught, the fciences, which it is 
the buhnefs of thofe incorporated bodies to teach. 
The reward of the fchoolmafter in moft cafes 
depends principally , in fome'cafes almoft entirely, 
nponthe fees or honorariesofhis fcholars. Schools 
have no exclufive privileges. In order to obtain 
the honors of graduation , it is not neceflary that 
a perfon Ihould bring a certificate of his having 
ftndied a certain number of years at a public fchool. 
If upon examination he appears to underhand what 
is taught there , no queftions are aiked about the 
place where he learnt it. 

The parts of education which are commonly 
taught in univerfities , it may , perhaps , be laid 
are not very well taught. But had it not been 
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thofe inftitutions they would not have been com> 
znonly taught at all, and both the individual and 
the public would have fuffered a good deal from 
the want of thofe important parts of education. 

The prefent uni verfi ties of Europe were originally^ 
the greater part of them , ecclefiallical corporations; 
inftituted for the education of churchmen. They 
were founded by the authority of the^ope, and 
were fo entirely under hisimmediateprotedUon, that 
their members, whether mailers or Undents, hadall 
of them what was then called the benefit ofclergy, 
that is, were exempted from the civil jurifdiilion of 
the countries in which their refpeilive univerfitiea 
were -fituated , and were amenable only to the 
ecclefiallical tribunals. What was taught in the 
greater part of thofe univerfities was fuitable to the 
end of their inllitution, either theology, or fome- 
thing that was merely preparatory to theology. < 

When chrillianity was firll eftabliflied by law, 
a corrupted Latin had become the common lan^ 
guage of all the wellem parts of Europe. The 
fervice of the church accordingly, and the tranlla* 
tion of the Bible which was read in churches, 
were both in that corrupted Ladn* that is, in the 
<;ommon language of the country. After the irruptioa 
of the barbarous nations who overturned the Roman 
empire, Latin gradually ceafed to be the language 
of any part of Europe, Bnt the reverence of the 
people naturally preferves the efiabliflied forms and 
ceremonies of religion , long after the drcumftancee 
which firll introduced andrendered them readcmable 
are, no more. Though Latin, therefore , was no 
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longer' underftood any -where by the great body 
of the people, the whole fervice of the church 
Rill continued to be performed in that language. 
Two- different languages were thus effabliflied in 
Europe , in the fame manner as in ancient Egypt ; 
a -language of the priefts, and a language of the 
people ; a facred and a profane ; a learned and an 
unlearned language. But it was neceffary that the 
priefts fliould underffand fomething of that facred 
and learned language in which they were to offi- 
ciate ; and the ftudy of the Latin language therefore 
spade, from the beginning, an effential part of 
univerfity education. 

It was not fo with that either of the Greek , or 
of the Hebrew language. The infallible decree* 
of the church had pronounced the Latin tranflation 
of the Bible, commonly called the Latin Vulgate, 
to have been equally di<3ated by divine infpiration, 
and therefore of equal authority with the Greek 
and Hebrew originals. The knowledge of thofe 
two languages , therefore, not being indifpenlibly 
requifite to a churchman, the ftndy of them did 
not for a long time make a neceffary part of the 
Common courfe of univerfity education. There are 
feme Spaniffi univerfities, I am affured , in which 
the' ftudy of the Greek language has never yet 
made any part of that courfe. The firft reformers 
found the Greek text of the new teftament, and 
even the Hebrew text of the old, more favorable 
to their - dpinions, than the vulgate tranflation, 
which , as might naturally be fuppofed , had been 
gradually accommodated to fupport the dodkinea 
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of the catholic church. They fet themfelVei, 
therefore^ to expofe the many errors of that tranC- 
latioii, which the Roman catholic clei^ were 
thus put under the neceflity of defending or ex- 
plaining. But this could not well be done without 
fome 'knowledge of the original languages, of 
which the ftudy was therefore gradually introduced 
into the greater part of univerfiti^s; both of thofe 
which embraced, and of thofe which rejeifled, th« 
dodVmes of the reformation. The Greek language 
was conneiSed with every part of that clalTical 
learning, which, though at firft principally culti- 
vated by catholics and Italians, happened to conae. 
into fafhion much about the fame time that the 
doctrines of the reformation were fet on foot. In 
the - greater part of univerfities , therefore , that 
language was taught previous ta the ftudy of 
^hiiofophy , and as foon as the ftudent had made 
fome progrefs in the Latin. The Hebrew language 
having no connexion with claflical learning, and, 
except the holy fcriptures , being the language of 
not a fingle book in any efteem , the ftudy of it 
did not commonly commence till after that of 
philofophy, and when the ftudent had entered 
upon the ftudy of theology. 

Originally the firft rudiments both of Ae Greek 
and L^tin languages were taught in univerfities, 
and iii fome univerfities they ftill continue to be fo. 
Ri others it' is expelled that the ftudent fhould 
have previoufly acquired at leaft the rudiments of 
one or both of thofe languages , of which the 
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ihidy continues to make every where a very con* 
■lideraWe part of univerfity education. • 

The ancient Greek phUofophy was divided, into 
three great branches; phyfics, or natural philofo- 
phy ; ethics , or moral philofophy , and logic. This 
general divifion feems perfe^ly agreeable to the 
nature of things. 

The great phenomena of nature , the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies, eclipfes, comets, thundery 
lightning, and other extraordinary meteors; the 
generation , the life, growth , and dilfolntion of 
plants and animals ; are objedls which , as they 
neceflarily excite the wonder, fo they naturally 
call forth the curiofity, of mankind to inquire 
into their caufes. Superftition firft attempted to 
fatisfy this curiofi ty, by referring all thofe wonderful 
appearances to the immediate agency of the gods^ 
Philofophy afterwards endeavoured to account foV 
them, from more familiar caufes, or from fuch as 
mankind were better acquainted with, than the 
agency of the gods. As thofe great phenomena 
are the firft objedls of human curiofity, fo the 
fcience which pretends to explain them muft 
naturally have-been the firft branch of philofophy 
that was cultivated. The firft philofophers, accord- 
ingly,'of whom hiftory has preferved any account, 
appear to have been natural philofophers. 

In every age and‘ country of the world men 
muft' have attended to the charaAers, defigns, 
and’acflions of one another, and many reputable 
rules and matdms;for, the conduii of human life,- 
muft have been laid down and approved of by 
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common confent. As foon as writing came into 
f^iliion, . wife men, or thofe who fancied themfelves 
fuch , would naturally endeavour to increafe the 
number of thofe eilablifhed and refpeded maxims, 
and to exprefs their own fenfe of what was either 
proper or improper conduft, fometimes in the 
more artificial form of apologues , like what are 
called the fables of ^fop; and fometimes in the 
more Ample one of apophthegms , or wife fayings, 
like the Proverbs of Solomon, the verfes ofTlieognis 
and Phocyllides , and fome part of the works of 
Hefiod. They might continue in this manner fora 
long time merely to multiply the number of thofe 
maxims of prudence and morality, without even 
attempting to arrange them in any very difiin(^ oc 
methodical order,. much lefs to connect them to^ 
gether by one or more general principles, from 
which they were all deducible , like effeds from 
their natural caufes. The beauty of a fyftema.- 
tical arrangement of diiferent obfervations con- 
nected by a few common principles , was firft fcen 
in the rude effays of thofe ancient times towards 
a fyftem of natural philofophy. Something of 
the fame kind was afterwards attempted in 
morals. The maxims of common life were ar- 
ranged in fome methodical order, and conneCted 
together by a few common principles, in the fame 
manner as they had attempted to arrange and 
conned the phenomena of nature. The fcienca 
which pretends to inveftigate and explain thofe 
conneCling principles, is what is. properly called- 
moral philofophy. . . 
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Different authors gave different fyftems both oC 
natural and moral philofophy. But the arguments 
by which they fupported thofe different f) flems^ 
' fcir from being always demunffrarions , were fre- 
quently at beft but very (lender probabilities, and 
fometimes mere fophifms, which had no other 
foundation but the inaccuracy and ambiguity of 
common language. Speculative fyffems have in all 
ages of the world been adopted for reafons too 
frivolous to have determined the juc^gmen^of any 
man of common fenfe, in a matter of thefmallelt 
pecuniary intereft. Grofs fophiffry has fcatce ever 
had any influence upon the opinions of mankind,' 
except in matters of phiiofophy and fpeciiiaiion^ 
and in thefe it has frequently had thegreateft. The 
patrons of each fy Aem of natural and moral philo- 
fophy naturally endeavoured to expofe the weak- 
nefs of theargumeivts adduced to fupport the fyftems 
which were oppoiite to their own. In examining 
thofe arguments , they were neceffarily led to con- 
fider the difference between a probable and a de- 
monftrative argument, between a fallacious and a 
concl ufive one ; and logic , or the fcience of the 
general principles of good and bad reafoning, 
neceffarily arofe out of the obfervations which a 
fcrntiny ■ of this kind gave occafion to. Though 
in its -'.origin, pofterior both to phyfics and to 
ethics , it was commonly taught , not indeed in 
all , but in the greater part of the ancient fchools 
of philofophy, previoufly to either of thofe fciences. 
The ftudent, it feems to have been thought, 
ought to underftand well the difference beUveen 
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good and bad reafoning, before he was led to 
reafon upon fubje£Is of fo great importance. 

This ancient divifion of philofophy into three 
parts was in the greater part of the univerfities 
of Europe , changed for another into five. 

In the ancient philofophy, whatever was taught 
concerning the nature either of the human mind 
or of the Deity, made a part of the'fyflem of 
phyfics. Thofe beings , in whatever their effence 
might be fuppofed to confift , were parts of the 
great fyftem of the univerfe , and parts too pro- 
duflive of the mpft important effeils. Whatever 
human reafon could either conclude, or con- 
jeAure, concerning them, made, as it were , two 
chapters, though no doubt two very important 
ones , of the fcience which pretended to give an 
account of the origin and revolutions , of the great 
fyftem of the univerfe. But in the univerfities 
of Europe, where philofophy was taught only as 
fubfervient to theology , it was natural to dwell 
longer upon thefe two chapters than upon ai\y 
other of the fcience. They were gradually more 
and more extended, and were divided into many 
inferior chapters, till at laft the do£lrine offpiritS| 
of which fo little can be known,, came to take 
up as much room in the fyftem of philofophy as 
the dofhrine of bodies, of which fo much can be 
known. .The"do£lrines concerning thofe two fub- 
jefls were confidered'as making two diftinfl fci- 
ences. What are called Metaphyfici or.Pneumatics 
were fet in oppofition to Phyfics, and were culi 
tivated not only as. the more fublime, but, for 
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the pnrpofes of a particnlar profeflioii , as the more 
ufefulfcienceof the two. The proper fnbjefl of ex- 
periment and obfervation , a fubjefl in which a 
careful attention is capable of making fo many 
Tifeful difcoveries, was almoft entirely negle^ed. 
The fubjefl in which, after a few very Ample and 
almofl obvious truths, the moft careful attention 
can difcnver nothing but obfcurity and uncertainty, 
and can confequen tly produce nothing but fubtleties 
and fuphifms, was greatly cultivated. i 

When tliofe two fcietices had thus been fet in 
oppofition to one another , the comparifon be- 
tween them naturally gave birth to a third, to 
what was called Ontology , or the fcience which 
treated of the qualities and attributes which were 
common to both the fnbje£U of the other two 
fciences. But if fubtleties and fophifms compofed 
the greater part of the Metaphyfics or Pneumatic* 
of the fchools, they compofed the whole of thi* 
cobweb fcience of Ontology , which was likewife 
fometimes called Mecaphyhc*. 

Wherein confxfted the-'happinefs and perfec- 
tion of a man, confidered not only as an indi- 
vidual , but as the member of a family, of a Bate, 
and of the great fociety of mankind , was the ob- 
which the ancient moral philofophy propofed 
to- inveftigate. In that philofophy the duties of 
human life were treated of as fubfervient to the 
happinefs and perfe£Hon of human life. But 
when moral , as well at natural philofophy , came 
to be taught only as fubfervient to theology , the 
duties of human life were treated of as chiefly 
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fabfervient to the happiriefs of a life to come. In 
the ancient philofophy the perfeflion of virtue was 
reprefented as neceffarily produilive, to the perfon 
who pofTeffed it , of the molt perfeit happinefs in 
this life. In the modern philofophy it was frequently 
reprefented as generally, or rather as alnioli always 
inconfiltent with any degree of happinefs in this 
life; and heaven was to be earned only by penance 
and mortification, by the auflerities and abafement 
of a monk ; not by the liberal , generous , and 
fpirited conduft of a man. Cafuiftry and an afcetic 
morality made up, in molt cafes, the greater pare 
of the moral philofophy ofthe fchools. By far the moft 
important of all the differen c branches ofphilofoph y, 
became in this manner by far the moft corrupted. 

Such, therefore, was the common courfe of 
philofophical education in the ^eater part of the 
nniverfities in Europe. Logic was taught firft: 
Ontology came in the fecond place: Pneumato- 
logy , comprehending the dodirine concerning th» 
nature of .the human* foul and of the Deity in the 
third: In the fourth followed a debated fyftem of 
moral philolbphy, which was con fid ere d as imme- 
diately connedled with thedodfrines of Pneumato- 
logy, with the immortality of the human foul, 
and with the rewards and punilhments which , 
from the juftice of the Deity, were to be expedled 
in a life to come : A ftiort and fuperficial fyftem 
of Phyfics ufually concluded the courfe. 

The alterations which the univerfities of Eu- 
rope thus introduced into the ancient courfe of 
philofophy , were all meant for the education of 
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ecclcfiaf^ics , and to render it a' more proper in* 
trodudion to the ftudy, of theology. But the ad- 
ditional quantity of fubtlety and fophiftry; the 
cafuiltry and the afcetic morality which thofe al« 
terations introduced into it, certainly did not render 
it more proper for the education of gentlemen or 
men of the world, or more likely either to improve 
the uiiderllanding , or to mend the heart. . 4 ; 

This courfe of philofophy is what Bill con- 
tinues to be taught in the greater part of the uni- 
verfities of Europe} with more oriels diligence « 
according as the conlUtution of each particular 
univerfity happens to render diligence more or 
lefs neceffary to the teachers. In fome of the 
richeft and beft endowed univerfities, the tutor# 
content themfelves with teaching a few ancon- 
ne£led llireds and parcels of this corrupted courfe; 
and even thefe they commonly teach very ne- 
gligently and fuperficially. 

The improvements which , in modem times , 
have been made in fevcral ’different branches of 
philofophy , have not , the greater part of them, 
been made in univerfities ; though fome no doubt 
have. The greater part of univerfities have not 
even been very forwaurd.to adopt thofe improve- 
ments,' after they were made; and feveral of 
thofe learned focieties have' chofen to remain , for 
a long time, the fanftuaries’in which exploded 
fyftems and ol^olete prejudices found Ihelter and 
proteflion, after they had been hunted out of 
every other corner of the world.- In general, 
the richeft and beft endowed Bniveri|ti^s hvr% 
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been the floweft in adopting thofe improvements , 
and the moft averfe to permit any confiderable 
change in tlie eftabliflied plan of education. Thofe 
improvements were more eafily introduced into 
fome of the poorer univerfities , in which the teach- 
ers, depending upon their reputation for the 
greater part of their fubfiftence , were obliged 
to pay more attention to the current opinions of 
the world. 

But though the public fchools and nniverfities 
of Europe were originally intended only for the 
education of a particular profefllon , that of church- 
men ; and though they were not*always very dili- 
gent in inftru6ting their pupils even in the fciencea 
which were fuppofed nectllary for that profelTion, 
•yet they gradually drew to lliemfelves the educa- 
•tion of almoft all other people , particularly of 
almoft all gentlemen and men of fortune. No 
better method, it feems, could be fallen upon of 
fpending, with any advantage, the long interval 
between infancy and that period of life at which 
jnen begin to apply in good earneft to the real 
bufinefs of the world, the bufinefs which is to 
employ them during the remainder of their days. 
The greater part of what is taught in fchools and 
univerfities, however, does not feem to be the 
moft proper preparation for that bufinefs. 

In England , it becomes every day more and 
more the cuftom to fend young people to travel 
in foreign countries immediately upon their leav- 
ing ichool, and without fending them to any uni- 
verfity. Our young people, it is faid, generally 
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return home mucli improved by their travels. A 
young man who goes abroad at feventeen or 
eighteen, and returns home at one -and -twenty, 
returns three or four years older than he was wheu 
he went abroad; and at that age it is very dif- 
ficult not to improve a good deal in three or 
four years. In die courfe of his travels, he ge- 
nerally acquires fome knowledge of one or two 
foreign languages ; a knowledge, however, which 
is feldom fufficient to enable him either to fpeak 
or write them with propriety. In other refpe^ls j 
he commonly returns home more conceited, mors 
unprincipled, more dilTipated , and more inca- 
pable of any ferious application either to fludy or 
to bufinefs , than he could well have become in 
fo lliort a time, had he lived at home. By travel- 
ling fo very young , by fpending in the moft fri- 
volous dilTipation the moft precious years of his 
life, at a diftance from the infpedlion and con- 
trol of his parents and relations, every ufeful 
habit, which the earlier parts of his education 
might have had fome tendency to form in him , 
inftead of being rivetted and confirmed , is almoft 
neceffarily either weakened or effaced. Nothing 
but the difcredit into which the univerfities are 
allowing themfelves to fall, could ever have 
brought into repute fo very abfurd a pra£lice as 
that of travellijjg at this early period of life. By 
fending his fon abroad , a father delivers himfelf, 
at leaft for fome time, from fo difagreeable an 
objedl as that of a fon unemployed , negledled, 
and going to ruin before his eyes. 


Such 
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. Sach have been the elFe^ls of fome of the 
modern inflitntions for education. 

Different plan* and different inftitutions for ' 
education feem to have taken place in other ages 
and nations. 

In the republic* of ancient Greece , every free 
citizen was inftru£led , under thi direflion of the 
public magiftrate , in gymnaftic exercifes and in 
mufic. By gymnaftic exejcife* it was intended to 
harden his body , to lharpen his courage , and to 
prepare him for the fatigues and dangers of war ^ 
and as the Greek militia was , by all accounts, one of 
the beft that ever w^s in the world , this part of their 
public education muft have anfwered completely 
the purpofe for which it was intended. By the other 
part, mufic, it was propofed , at leaft by the phi- 
lofophers and hiftorians who have given us an ac-> 
count of thofe inftitutions , to humanize the mind, 
to foften the temper , and to .difpofe it for per-* 
forming all the focial and moral duties biWh'of 
public .and private life. 

In I. ancient Rome the exercifes of the Campus 
Martius anfwered the fame purpofe as thofe of the 
Gymnazium in ancient Greece, and they feenuo' 
have anfwered it equally well. But among the 
Homans there was nothing which correfponded ta 
the mufical education of the Greeks. The morals of 
the Romans, however, both in private and publkj 
life, feem to have been, not only equal, but, tipon 
the whole , a good deal fuperior to thofe of the 
Greeks- That they were fuperior in private life, we 
have the exprefs teftimony of Polybius and dl 
fF. of N. 4. 6 
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Dionyfius of HalicarnafTiis , two authors well ac- 
quainted with both nations; and the whole tenor of 
the Greek and Roman hiftory bears witnefs of the 
fuperiority ofthe public morals of the Romans. The 
good temper and moderation of contending fa£lions 
feems to be the moft elfemial circumftance in the 
public morals of 1 free people. But the fa£Uons of 
the Greeks were almoft always violent and fangui- 
nary ; whereas, till the time of the Gracchi, no blood 
had ever been Hied in any Roman fadion ; and from 
the time of the Gracchi the Roman republic may be 
confidered as in reality dilTolved. Notwithftanding, 
therefore, the very refpe^lableauthority of Plato, 
Ariflotle, and Polybius, and notwithftanding the 
very ingenious reafons by which Mr. Mpntefquiea 
endeavours to fupport that authority , it feems 
probable that the; mufical education of the Greeks 
had no great effe£lin mending their morals, fince, 
without any fuch education , thofe of the Romans 
were upon the whole fuperior. The refpefl of thofe 
ancient fages for the inftitutions of their anceftors, 
had probably difpofed them to find much political 
wifdom in what was , perhaps , merely an ancient 
cu(lom , continued , without interruption , from 
the earlieft period of thofe focieties, to the times 
in which they had arrived at a confiderable de- 
gree of refinement, Mufic and dancing are the 
great ,amofements of almoft all barbarous na- 
tions , and the great accomplifliments which are 
fuppofed to fit any man for entertaining his 
Ibciety. It is fo at this day among the negroes 
on the coaft of Africa. It was fo among the 
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ancient Celtes , among the ancient.Scandinavians , 
and, as we may learn from Homer, among thet 
ancient Greeks in the times preceding the Trojan 
war. When the Greek tribes had formed themfelves 
into little republics, it was, natural that the ftudy 
of thofe accomplifliments Hiould , for a long time, 
make a 'part of the public and common education 
of the people. 

; The. mailers who inflru£led the young people ' 
either in mufic or in military ,exercifes , do notfeem 
to have been paid, or even appointed by the Hate , 
either in Rome or even in Athens , the Greek re^ 
public of whofe laws and cufloms we are the beft 
informed. The Rate required that every free citizen 
Hiould ht himfelffor defending it in war, and lliould, 
upon that account, learn his military exercifes. But 
it left bim! to learn them of fuch mailers as he could 
find, and it; fe,ems-to have advanced nothing for this 
purpofe,:but a public held or place ofexercife, iri 
which he lliould pradlife and perform them. 

. In the early . ages both of the Greek and Ro- 
man republics , the = other parts of education 
feem to~haye confilled in learning to read; write ^ 
and account according to. the arithmetic of the 
time%. : Thefe accompliHiments the richer citizens 
feem-tfrequently to have, i acquired at home , by 
the afTillance of fome domellic pedagogue., who 
was generally, either a flave, or a freed-man j 
and the poorer citizens , in the fchools of fuch 
mailers ^ as . made a trade, of teaching for hire. 
Such parts of education, however, were abai>- 
;doned altogether to the care of the parerits or 
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guardians of each individual. It does not apl>ear that 
the Rate ever alTimied any infpe<fIion or direiflion 
of them. By a law of Solon, indeed, the children 
were acquitted from maintaitjing thofe parents in 
their old age, who had negle£led to inflrt»<?t them 
in fome profitable trade or bufinefs. 

In the progrefs of refinement, when philofophy 
and rhetoric came into fafliion , the better fort of 
people ufed to fend their children to the fchools 
6f philofophers and rhetoricians, in order to be 
inftrufled in thefe fafhiunable fciences. But 
thofe fchools were hot fupported by the public. 
They were for a long time barely tolerated by it. 
The demand for philofophy and rhetoric was for 
a long time fo fmall , that the firft profeffed 
' teachers of either Could not find conftant employ- 
ment in any one city, but were obliged to travel 
about from place to place. In this manner lived 
Zeno of Elea, Protagoras, Gofgias , HippiaS , 
and many others. As the demand increafed, the 
fchools both of philofophy and rhetoric became 
Rationary; firft in Athens, and - afterwards in 
fevefal other cities. The ftate , however , feems 
never to have encouraged them further than by 
affigning to fome of them a particular place to 
teach in, which Was fometimes done tbo'by pri- 
vate donors. The ftate feems to have aftigned 
the Academy to Plato, the Lyceum to Ariftotle, 
and the Portico to Zeno of Citta , the founder of 
the Stoics. But Epicurus bequeathed his gardens 
to his own fchool. - Till kbout the time of 
Marcus Antoninus^ however j no teacher appears 
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to have had any falary from the public , or 
to have had any other emoluments, but what 
arofe from the honoraries or fees of his fcholars. 
The bounty which that philofopltical emperor, as 
we learn from Lucian , bellowed upon one of the 
teachers of philofophy , probably lafled no longer 
than his own life. Tliere was nothing equivalent 
to the privileges of graduation, and to have at* 
tended any of thofe fchools was not neceffary , in 
order to be permitted to pra^life any patticulat 
trade or profellion. If the opinion of their own 
utility could not ^draw fcholais tq them , the law 
neither forced any body to go to them , nor re- 
warded any body for having gone to them. The 
teachers had no jurifdi£lion over their pupils ^ 
nor any pdier authority befides that natural au- 
thority, which fuperior virtue and abilities never 
fail to procure from youngpeopletowardsthofewho 
are intrulled with any part of their education. 

. At Rome, the lludy of the civil law made 
part of the education , not of the greater part of 
the citizens', but of fome particular families. 
The young people , however , who vvilhed to ac- 
quire knowledge in the law, had no public 
fchool to go to, and had no other method of 
fludying it , than by frequenting the company of 
fuch of their relations and friends, as were fup- 
pofed to under-Aand it. >Itis perhaps worthwhile 
to remark, that though the laws of the twelve 
tables were , rnany of them , copied from thofe of 
fome ancient Greek republics, yet law never 
feems to have grown up tp be a. Ci^ence in any^ 
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republic of ancient Greece. In Rome ir became 
a fcitnce very early , and gave a confiderable degree 
of illuftration to thofe citizens who had the repu- 
tation of underftanding it. In the republics of 
ancient Greece, particularly in Athens, the ordi- 
nary courts ofjuftice confiRed of numerous, and 
therefore diforderly, bodies of people, who fre- 
quently decided almoA at random , or as clamor , 
faflion and party fpirit happened to determine. 
The ignominy of an unjuft decifion, when it was 
to be divided among five hundred, a thoufand, 
or fifteen hundred people (for fomeof their courts 
were fo very nurherous ) , could not fall very heavy 
upon any individual. At Rome, on the contrary, 
'the principal courts of juftice confifted either of a 
Tingle judge, or of a fmall number of judges, 
vvhofe charaflers , efpecially as they deliberated 
always in public, could not fail to be very much 
affected by any raih or unjuft decifion. In doubtful 
,fcafes,‘ fnch Courts, from their anxiety to avoid 
Tblame, would naturally endeavour to flielter- 
themfelves under the example, or precedent, of 
the judges who had fat before them , either in the 
Tahie,' of in fome other court. This attention to 
^ra6irct;' and precedent, neceffarily formed the 
•Rcmicirt* law into that regular and orderly fyftem 
Til which it’ Iras been delivered down to us’; and 
the like attention has had the like effeifs upon the 
laws of every other country where fuch attention 
has taken place. The fuperiority of charafler in 
‘the Romans over that of the Greeks, fo much re- 
friarked by Polybius andDionyfius of Halicarnaffus, 
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was probably more owing to the better conftitntion 
of their courts of j'uftice, than to any of thecircum- 
Aances to which tliofe authors afcribe it. The Ro- 
mans are faid to have been particularly diAinguifhed 
for their fuperior refpeft to an oath. Bu t the people 
who were accuftomed to make oath only before 
fome diligent and well informed court of juftice ^ 
would naturally be much more attentive to what 
theyfwore, thanthey'who were accuftomed to do 
the fame thing before mobbilh. and. diforderly 
aftemblies. 

The abilities, both civil* afid military, of the 
Greeks and Romans , will readily be allowed to 
have been, at leaft, equal tothofe of any modern 
nation. Our prejudice is perhaps rather to over- 
rate them. But except in what related to mi* 
litary exercifes, the ftate feems to have been at 
no pains to form thofe great abilities: for I can- 

not be induced to believe , that the mufical educa- 
tion of the Greeks could be of much confequence 
in forming them. Mafters, however, had. been 
found, it feems, for inftrufting the better fort 
of people among thofe nations in every art and 
fcience in which the circumftances of their fociety 
rendered it neceflary or convenient for them to 
be inftru£led. The demand for fuch inftru£Iion 
produced , what it always produces , the talent 
for giving it ; and the emulation which an un- 
reftrained competition never fails to excite, ap- 
pears to have brought that talent to a very high 
degree of perfe£lion. In the attention which the 
ancient philofophers excited , in the empire which - 
they acquired over the opinions and principles of" 
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their auditors , in the faculty which they pofTelTed 
of giving a certain tone and chara£ler to the con- 
du£f and con ver Cation of thofe auditors ; they appear 
to have been much fuperior to any modern teachers. 
Jn modern times , the diligence of public teachers 
t i^ more or lefe corrupted by the circumftances , 

which render thetn more or lefs independent of 
their fuccefs and reputation in their particular pro- 
feflions. Their falaries too put the private teacher, 
who would pretend to come into competition with 
them , in the fame ftate with a merchant who 
attempts to trade without a bounty , in competition 
with thofe who trade with a conliderable one. If 
he fells his goods at nearly the fame price, he can- 
not have th^ fame profit, and poverty and beggary 
at leaft, if not bankruptcy and ruin, will infallibly 
be his lot. If he attempts to fell them much 
dearer , he is likely to haye fo few cuftomers that 
his circumhaneea will not be much mended. The 
privileges of graduation, befides, are in many 
countries neceffary, or at leaft extremely con- 
venient to moil men of learned profeffions; that 
is , to the far greater part of thofe who have oc- 
cafion for a learned education. But thofe pri- 
vileges can be obtained only by attending the 
le^lures of the public teachers. The moft care- 
ful attendance upon the ableft inftru(n.ion8 of any 
private teacher, cannot always give any title to 
demand them. It is from thefe different caufes 
that the private teacher of any of the fciences 
which are commonly taught in univerfities , is in , 
modern times generally confidered as in the very^ 
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loweft order of men of letters. A men of real 
abilities can fcarce find out a more humiliating 
or a more unprofitable employment to turn them 
to. The endowments of fchools and colleges 
have, in this manner, not only corrupted the 
diligence of public teachers, but have rendered 
it almoft impoHible to have any good private 
ones. 

Were there no public inflimtions for edu- 
cation , no fyflem , no fcience would be taught 
for which there was not fome demand; or which 
the circumftances of the times did not render 
it either necefiary , or convenient, or at leaft 
fafbionable, to learn. A private teacher could- 
never find his account in teaching, either an ex-^ 
ploded and antiquated fyAem of a fcience acknow- 
ledged to be ufeful , or a fcience univerfally be-* 
lieved to be a mere ufeleft and pedantic heap of 
fophiAry and nonfenfe. Such fyAems , fuck 
fciences , can fubhA no where , but in thofe in- 
corporated focieties for education whofe profper- 
ity' and revenue are in a great meafure inde- 
pendent of their reputation, and altogether in- * 

dependent of their induAry. Were there no public 
inAitutions for education , a gentleman , after 
going through, with application and abilities, 
the moA complete conrfe of education which the 
CircumAances of the times were fuppofed to afford, 
could not come into the world completely ignor- 
ant of every thing which is the common fubjeft 
of converfation among gentlemen and men of- 
die world. 
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Tliere are no public inftitutions for the educa- 
tion of women, and there is accordingly nothing' 
ufelefs , abfurd , or fantaflical in the common 
courfe of their education. They are taught what 
their parents or guardians judge it neceflary or 
ufeful for them to learn , and they are taught 
nothing elfe. Every part of their education tends 
evidently to fome ufeful purpofe ; either to im- 
prove the natural attra£fions of their perfon, or 
to form their mind to referve, to modefty, to 
chaftity, and to ceconomy ; to render them both 
likely to become the miftredes of a family, and 
to behave properly when they have become fuch. 

In every part of her life a woman feels fOme con- 
, veniency or advantage from every part of her 
education. It feldom happens that a man, in 
any part of his life , derives any conveniency > 
or advantage from fome of the moft laborious and 
troublefome parts of his education. 

Ought the public , therefore , to give no at- 
tention , it may be alked , to the education of the 
people? Or if it ought to give any , what are the 
different parts of education which it ought to at^ 
tend to in the different orders of the people? and 
in what manner ought it to attend to them? » 

In fome cafes the ftate of the fociety necelfarily 
places the greater part of individuals in fueh 
fituations as naturally form in them , without any 
attention of government, almoft all the abilities 
and virtues which that ftate requires, or perhaps 
can admit- of. In other cafes the ftate of the 
fociety does not place ‘the greater part of indw 
yiduals in fuch fituations , and fome attention of 
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government is necefliiry in order to prevent the 
alnioA entire corruption and degeneracy of the 
great body of the people. 

In the progrefs of the divifion of labor the em- 
ployment of the far greater part ofthofe who lived 
by labor, that is, of the great body of the people,, 
-comes to be confined to a few very fimple opera- 
tions; frequently to one or two. But the under- 
ftandings of the greater part of men are necelTarily 
■formed by their ordinary employments. The man 
whofe whole life is fpent in performing a few fimple 
operations , of which the efFe6is too are , perhaps , 
always the fame , or very nearly the fame , has no 
occafion to exert his underftanding, or to exercife 
his invention in finding out expedients for remov- 
ing difficulties which never occur. He naturally 
lofes , therefore , the habit of fuch exertion , and 
generally becomes as flupid and ignorant as it is pof- 
fible for a human creature to become. The torpor 
of his mind renders him , not only iijcapable of 
Telifliing or bearing a part in any rational conver- 
fatton, but of conceiving any generous, noble, or 
tender fentiment, and confequently of forming any 
■juft judgment concerning many even of the ordi- 
nary duties of private life. Of the great and ex- 
tensive interefts of his country he is altogether in- 
capable of judging; and unlefs very particular pains 
have been tak^ to render him otherwife , he is 
equally incapabfe of defending his country in 
war. The uniformity of his ftationary life na- 
turally corrupts' the courage of his mind , and 
tpakes him regard with abhorrence the irregular , 
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tincertain , and adventurous life of a foldier. It cor- 
rupts even the a£livity of his body, and render# 
him incapable of exerting his ftrength with vigor 
and perfeverance , in any other employment than 
that to which he has been bred. His dexterity at 
his own particu^r trade Teems, in this manner, to 
be acquired at the expenfe of his intelletHual , focial., 
and martial virtues. But in every improved and 
civilized foc'iety this is the Rate into which the 
laboring poor, that is, the great body of the peo- 
ple, muR necelTarily fall, uiilefs government takes 
fome pains to prevent it. 

It is otherwile in the barbarous focieties , as they 
are commonly called, of hunters, of (hepherds, 
and even of huR>andmen in that rude Rate of huf- 
bandry which precedes the improvement of manu- 
fa£lures, and the extenfion of foreign commerce. 
In fuch focieties the varied occupations of every 
man oblige every •man to exert his capacity and to 
invent expedients for removing difhculties which are 
continually occurring. Invention is kept alive, and 
the mind is not fuffered to fall into that drowfy 
Rupidity, which, in a civilized fociety, feems to 
benumb the underRanding of almoR all the inferior 
ranks of people. In thoie barbarous focieties , as 
they are called , every man , it has already been 
obferved , is a warrior. Every man too is in fome 
meafure aRatefman, and can form a tolerablejudge- 
fnent concerning the intereR of the fociety , and the 
condqdl of thofe who govern it. How f^r their chiefs 
are good judges in peace, or good leaders in war, is 
obvious to the obfervation of almoR every finglf 
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manr dmorig them. Tn fuch a fociety indeed, no 
man can well acquire that improved and refined 
underAanding , which a few men fometimes pof- 
fefs in a more civilized Aate. Though in a rude 
fociety there is a good deal of variety in the oc- - 
cupations of every individual , there h not a great 
deal in thofe of the whole fociety. Every man 
does, ttlr is capable of doing, almoA every thing 
which any other man does, oris capable of doing. 
Every man has a confiderable degree of knowledge ,■ 
ingenuity and invention ; • but fcarce any man has'f 
great degree. The degree, however, which is 
commonly poffelfed, is generally fufficient for con- 
ducing the whole-fimple bufinefs of the fociety.' 
IU‘ a civilized Aate, on the contrary, though there 
is little variety in the occupations of the greater part ^ 
of individuals , there is an almoA infinite variety in- 
thofe of the whole fociety. Thefe varied occupations* 
prefent an almoA infinite variety of objeCsto the* 
contemplation of thofe few,- who, being attached 
to ho particular occupation themfelves, have leifure 
and' inclination to examine the ocimpations of 
other people. The contemplation of '(b great 
variety of objefls necelfarily exercifes their minds 
in endlefs comparifons and combinations , and^ 
renders their underAandings, in an extraordinary 
degree , • both acute and comprehenfive. Unlefs 
thofe fevT’^ However, happen to be placed in fome 
very particular fituations, their great abilities 
though honorable to themfelves, may contribute 
Very' little to the good government or happinefs. 
df theirfociety. NotwithAanding the great abilities 
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of thofe few, all the nobler, parts of the hnman; 
charadler may be, in agreatmeafure, obliterated. . 
and extinguiflied in the great body of the people., 

. The education of the common people requires, 
perhaps, in a civilized and. commercial fociety,* 
the attention, of the public, more than that of peo- 
ple of fome rank and fortune. People of fome rank 
and fortune are generally eighteen or nineteen year^? 
of age before they enter upon the particular ibufi-. 
nefs, profeiTioOj or trade, by .which they propofe 
tJ dillinguifli themfelves in the world. They have; 
before that full time to acquire, or. at leaft to fit 
themfelves for afterwards acquiring, every accom-, 
plifliment which can .recommend them to. ^the 
public efteem, or render them worthy .of ijt. 
Their parents or guardians are generally fufficiently- 
anxious that they fliould be fpaccompliflied , and. 
are, in mod cafes , willing enough to lay, out the: 
e.'cpenfe wliich isneceffary for .that purppfe*. If. they; 
are not always properly . educated ,< it is -feldona- 
from the want of expenfe laidoutupon their, educa- 
tion 5 but froip the improper application’ of that 
expenfe. . It>is feldom.from the* want of mafters; 
but from the .negligence, andiin^apacityxof .th^ 
mafters ^ who are to be t fiad ^ . andcfrom « the )difri 
ftculty , or rather from, the^ impolfibility ..which* 
there is, in tlie;pfefent ftite of things, of finding 
any better. The employments, too in. which 
people of fome rank or, fortune fpend the greater 
part of their lives, are no.t, like thofe of the 
- common people , fimple and. uniform. Thcyare 
almoft all of them exjtremely complicated , - and 
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fnch as exercife the head more than the hands. 
The underftandings of thofe who are engaged in’ 
fuch employments can feldom grow torpid for 
want of exercife. The employments of people of 
fome rank and fortune, befides, are feldom fuch 
as hatafs them from morning to night. They 
generally have a good deal of leifure, during 
which they may perfesS themfelves in every 
branch either of ufeful or ornamental knowledge 
of which they may have laid the foundation , 
or for which they may have- acquired fome tafle 
in the earlier part of life. 

It is otherwife with the common people. They 

have little time to fpare for education. Their 
parents can fcarce afford to maintain them even 
in infancy. As foon as they are able to work, 
they muft apply to fome trade by which they can 
earn their fubfiaence. That trade too is gene- 
rally fo fimple and uniform as to give little exer- 
cife to the underaanding ; while, at the fame 
time, their labor is both fo conhant and fo 
fevere, that it leaves them little leifure and lefs 
inclination to apply to, or even to think of any 
thing elfe. - ' 

But though the common people cannot, in 
any civilized fociety , be fo, well inaruaed as 
people of fome rank and fortune , the molt 
effential parts of education, however, to read, 
write, and account, can be acquired at fo early a 
period of life, that the greater part even of thofe 
who are to be bred to the loweB occupations, 
have time to acquire thenf before they can be 
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employed in thofe oc<iupations. For a very fmalt 
expenfe the public can facilitate, can encourage, 
. and can even impofe upon almoft the whole body 
of the people, the neceflityof acquiring thofe moft 
elfentiaf parts of education. 

The public can facilitate this acquifition .by 
eftablifliingin every parifh or diftri^f a little fchool, 
where children may be • taught for a reward fo 
moderate^ that even a comm on laborer may afford 
it; the mailer being partly^ but not wholly paid 
by the public becaufe , if he was wholly , or even 
principally paid by it, he would foon learn to 
neglefl his bufinefs. In Scotland the eftablilliment 
of fuch parifh fchools has taught almofl the whole 
common people to read, and a very great pro- 
portion, of them to write and account. In Eng- 
land the ellablifhment of charity fchools has had 
an effefl of the fame kind , though not fo univer- 
fally , becaufe the ellablifhment is not fo univerfal. 
If in thofe little fchools the books, by which the 
children are taught to read , were a little more in- 
flruilive than they commonly are: and if, inftead 
of a little fmattering of Latin, which the children 
of the common people are fometimes taught there,! 
and which can fcarce.ever be of any ufe to them ; 
they vyere inftruiled in the elementary parts of geo- 
metry and mechanics, the literary education ofthia 
rank of^ people would perhaps be as completeas.it 
can be. There is fcarce a common trade which does 
/ not afford fome opportunities of applying to it the 
principles of geometry and mechanics, and which 
would not therefore ^adually exercife. and 
' improve • 
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improve the common people in thofe principles , 
the neceffary introduilion to the moft fublime as 
well as to the m^ft ufeful fciences. 

> Thepublic can encourage the acqnifition of thofe 
moft effential parts of education by giving fmall pre- 
miums, and little badges of diftindion to the chil- 
dren of the common people who excel in them. 

The public can impofe upon almoft the whole 
body of the people the neceflity of acquiring 
thofe moft effential parts of education, by oblig- 
ing every man to undergo an examination or proba- 
tion in them before he can obtain the freedom in 
any corporation, or be allowed to fet up any trade 
cither in a village or town corporate. 

It was in this manner, by facilitating the acqm- 
fition of their military and tgymnaftic exercifes, 
by encouraging it, and even by impofing upon 
the whole body of the people the neceffity of 
learning thofe exercifes , that the Greek and Ro- 
man republics maintained the martial fpirit of their 
refpedlive citizens. They facilitated the acquifition 
of thofe exercifes by appointing a certain place 
for learning and praftifmg them, and by granting 
to certain mafters the privilege of teaching in 
that place. Thofe mafters do not appear to have 
had either falaries or exclufive privileges of any 
kind. Their reward confifted altogether in what 
they got from th^ir fcholars ; and a citizen who 
had learnt his exercifes in the public Gymnalia, 
had no fort of legal advantage over one who had 
learnt them privately, provided the latter had learnt 
them equally well. Thofe -republics encouraged 
W. of N. 4. 7 
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the acquifition of thofe excrcifes, by beftow- 
jrig little premiums and badges ofdiRin£bon upon 
thofe who excelled in them. To have gained a 
prize in the Olympic, Ifthmian or Nemaean games, 
gave illuftration, not only to the perfon who 
gained it , but to his whole family and kindred. 
The obligation which every citizen was under 
to ferve a certain number of years , if called upon, 
in the armies of the republic , fufficiently impofed 
the necelRty of learning thofe exercifes, without 
which he could not be fit for that fervice. 

That in the progrefs of improvf.nent the 
pra£\ice of military exercifes, unlefs government 
takes proper pains to fupport it, goes gradually 
to decay , and , together with it , the martial fpirit 
of the great body of the people, the example of 
modern Europe fufficiently demonftrates. But 
the fecurity of every fociety muft always depend, 
more or left , upon the martial fpirit of the great 
body of the people. In the prefent times, in- 
deed , that martial fpirit alone , and unfupported 
by a well'difciplined Handing army, woi^d not, 
perhaps be fufficient for the defence and fecurity 
of any fociety. But where every citizen had the 
fpirit of a foldier, a fmaller Handing army would 
furely be requifite. That fpirit, befides, wduld 
neceffiarily diminiOi very much the dangers to 
liberty, whether real or imaginary, which are 
commonly apprehended from a Handing army. 
•As it would very much facilitate the operations 
of that army againH a foreign invader, fo it 
would obHrud them as much if unfortunately 
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they fiiould ever be dire£ted againft the conlli^ 
tution of the ftate. f, . , . 

The ancient inftitntions of Greece and Rome 
feem to have been much more effeftual , for main- 
taining the martial fpirit of the great body of 
the people « than the eftablifliment of what are 
called the militias of modern times. They were much ' 
more fimple. When they were once eftablifhed, 
they executed themfelves, and it required little or 
no attention from government to maintain them 
in the moft perfefl vigor. Whereas to maintain, 
even in tolerable execution , the complex regula- 
tions of any modern militia, requires the continual 
and painful attention of government, without 
which they are conftantly falling into total neglect 
and difufe. The influence, befides, of the ancient 
inflitutions was much more univerfal. By means 
of them the whole body of the people was com- 
pletely jnftrudled in the ufe of arms. Whereas it 
is but a very fmall part of them who can ever be 
fo inftrufled by ftie regulations of any modern 
militia; except, perhaps, that of Switzerland. 
But a coward , a man incapable either of defend- 
ing or of revenging himfelf , • evidently wants one 
of the mod eflential parts of the character of a' man; 

) He is as much mutilated and deformed in<his mind^ 
as another is in his body, who is either deprived 
of fome of its moft eflential members , or has loft 
the ufe of them. He is evidently the more wretcjt- 
ed and miferable of the two; becaufe happineds 
and mifery, which refide altogether in -the mind, 
muft neceftarily depend more upon the healthful 
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. or nnhealthful , the mntUated or entire Aate of the 
mind , than upon that of the body. Even though 
the martial fpirit of the peo’ple were of no ufe to- 
^vards the defence of the fociety , yet to prevent 
that fort of mental mutilation, deformity, and 
wretchednefs , which cowardice neceffarily involves 
in it, from fprea^ing themfelves through the great 
body of the people , would Aill deferve the moA 
ferious attention of government; in the fame manner 
as it would deferve itsmoA ferious attention to pre- 
vents leprofy or any other loathfome and offenfive 
difeafe, though neither mortal nor dangerous, from ^ 

fpreading itfelf arncmg tl)em ; though, perhaps , no 
other public good might refult from fuch attention 
befides the prevention of fo great a public evil. • 

. The fame thing may be faid of the grofs ig- 
norance and Aupidity which , in a civilized fociety, 
feem fo frequently to benumb the underAandings 
of all the inferior ranks of people. A man with- 
out the .proper ufe of the intellectual faculties of a 
man , is , if polUble, more con^mptible than even 
a coward , and feems to be mutilated and deform- 
ed in a Aill more elfential part of the charaCler of 
human nature. Though the Aate was to derive 
no advantage from the inAruClion of the inferior 
ranks of people, it would Aill deferve its attention 
that they. Ihould not be altogether uninAruCted. 

The Aate, however, derives no inconfiderable 
advantage iirom tlxeir inAruClion. The more they 
are in Articled; the lefs liable they are to thedelu- 
fions of enthufiafm and fuperAition, which, among 
ignorant, nations^ frequently occafion the moA 
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dreadful diforders. An inftrufled and intelligent 
people befides , are always more decent and orderly 
than an ignorant and ftupid one. They feel them- 
felves, each individually, more refpe£lable, and 
more likely to obtain the refpeft of their lawful 
fuperiors , and they are therefore more difpofed 
to refpedl thofe fuperiors. They are more difpofed 
to examine , and more capable of feeing through, 
the interefted complaints of fa£lion and fedition, 
and they are, upon that account, lefs apt to be 
mifled into any wanton or unneceffary oppofition 
to the meafures of government. • In fVee countries, 
where the fafety of government depends very 
much upon the favorable judgment which the 
people may form of its conduft , it muft furely 
be of the highefl importance that they fhould not 
be difpofed to judge raflily or capricioufly con- 
cerning it. -• 5t 

- ' ' ’v ‘ T-ij 

V"’ • 'A R T I C L E ' III. * ' c 

. . > ‘ • . . < ' • I ‘ . r ! 1 1 ' 1 . 

Pf the Expenfe^pf the Injlitutions for the ^^ru6lion 
of People of Ages. 

‘ The inftitutiona for the inftruflion of 'people 
of all ages are chiefly thofe for religious inftruc- 
tion. This is' a fpecies of irdlru6lion of which tire 
objefl is not fd‘ much to render the. people good 
citizens in this -world, as to prepare them fot 
another and a better world in a life to "come. 
The teachers of the do£lrineitvhioh contains this 
<nftru<niony in the- fame' manner as other teachers, 
may either' depend altogethtff fubliflcnoe 
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upon the voluntary contribations of their hearer*; 
or they may derive it from fome other fund to 
which the law of their country may entitle them; 
(bch as a landed eAate , a tithe or land tax, an 
eftablifhed falary or llipend. Their exertion, their 
zeal and induAry , are likely to be much greater 
in the former fituation than in the latter. In this 
tefpefl the teachers of new religions have always 
had a confiderable advantage in attacking thofe 
ancient and eAabliflied fyAems of which the clergy, 
repofing themfelves upon their benefices, had 
pegledled co keep up the fervor of faith and devo- 
tion-in the great body of the people; and having 
given themfelves up to indolence, were become 
altogether incapable of making any vigorous exer- 
tion in defence even of their own eAablilliment. 
The clergy of an eAablifhed and well -endowed 
religion frequently become men of learning and 
elegance , who poffefs all the virtues of gentle- 
men , or which can recommend them to the 
eAeem of gentlemen; but they are apt gradually 
to lofe tifis qualities, “'both ^ood and bad, which 
gave them authority and infiuence with the infe- 
rior ranks of people * and which had perhaps been 
the driginal caufes of the fuccefs and eAablifhment 
of their religion. Such a clergy, when attacked 
by 3 fet of popular and bold, , though perhaps 
Aupid and igrrojrant enthufiaAs , fefel themfelves a* 
perfe^lly defenceleft as the indolent, effeminate, 
and full-fed nations of the fouthern parts of Alia , 
when they were invaded by the aftive, hardy, 
and hungry Tartars oCthe North. Such a clergy-, 
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upon fuch an emergency , have commonly no 
other refource than to call upon the civil magiftrare 
to perfecute, deftrdy , or drive out their adverfa- 
ries, as difturbers of the public peace. It was 
thus that the Roman catholic clergy called upon 
the civil magiftrate to perfecute the proteftants; 
and the church of England , to perfecute the dif- 
fenters; and that in general every religious ■ fe<S , 
when it has once enjoyed for a century or two 
the fecurity of a legal ellablifliment , has ibund 
itfelf incapable of making any vigorous defence 
againfl any tiew fe£l which chofe to attack its 
do£lrine or difcipline. Upon fuch occafions the 
advantage in point of learning and good writing 
may fometimes be on the fide of the eftabliflied 
church. But the arts of popularity, all the arts 
of gaining : profelytes are conflantly on the fide 
of its adverfaries. In England thofe arts have 
been long neglefted by the well-endowed clergy 
of the eftabliflied church, and are at prefent chiefly 
cultivated by the diffenters and by., the me- 
thodifts. > The independent pTovifions , however^ 
.which in many places 'have been made for dif- 
renting teachers, by means of voluntary fub- 
fcriptions , of truft rights y and other evaftons of 
the law , feeni very much to have abated the zeal 
and aflivity of thofe teachers. They have many 
of them become very learned, ingenious, and 
refpeilable men ; but they have in general ceafed 
to be very' popular -preachers. The methodifts, 
without -half the learning of the diflenters are 
much' more in vogue .‘.I. .. .i,. L* J. OUt-U — , 
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In the church of Rome , the induftry and zeal 
of the inferior clergy are kept more alive by the 
powerful motive of felf-intereft , than perhaps in 
any eftabliflied proteftant church. The parochial 
clergy derive, many of them, a very confiderable 
partof their fubliftence from the voluntary oblations 
of the people; a fource of revenue which confef-^ 
fion gives them many opportunities of improving. 
The mendicant orders derive their whole fubfift- 
ence from fuch oblations. It is with them , as 
with the hulfarsand light infantry of fome armies; 
no plunder, no pay. The parochial clergy are 
like'thofe teachers whofe reward depends partly 
upon their falary, and partly upon the fees or honor- 
aries which they get from their pupils ; and thefe 
mull always depend more or lefs upon their induftry 
and reputation. The mendicant orders are like 
thofe teachers whofe fubfiftence depends altogether 
upon their induftry. . They are obliged, therefore, 
to ufe every art which can apimale the devotion 
of the common people. The eltablifliment of the 
^two great mendicant orders of St. Dominic and 
St. Francis, it is obferved by Machiavel, revived, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries , the Ian- 
guifhing7 faith and devotion of the catholic 
church. 'In Roman catholic countries the fpirit 
of devotion- is fupported altogether by.thempnks 
'and by the poorer parochial clergy. The great 
dignitaries of the church , with all the adcomplifh-' 
.xnents of gentlemen and men of the world , and 
- fometimes with thofe of men of learnings are care- 
ful enough to maintain the neceffary. difcipline 
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over their inferiors, but feldom give themfelves 
any trouble about the inftruflion of the people. 

“ Moftof the arts and ^profeflions in a Aate,” 
fays by far the moA illuArious philofopher and 
hiAorian of the prefent age , “ are of fuch a na- 
‘ “ tare, that, while they promote the intereAt of 
the fociety, they are alfo ufeful or agreeable to 
“ fome individuals; and in ..that cafe, the con- 
“ Aant rule of the magiArate, except, perhaps, 
on the firA introdui^ion of any art, .is, to leave 
^‘ithe profeffion toitfelf,: and truA its encourage- 
ment to the individuals who reap the beneht 
of it. The artifans, finding their profits to 
** rife by the favor of their cuAomers increafe, as 
** much as polfible, their ikill and induAry; and 
** as matters are notdiAurb^ by any injudicious 
** tampering, .) the commodity is, always. fore to 
** be at all) times nearly , proportioned to the 
“ demand. 

“ But there are alfo, fome callings, which, 
** though ufeful and even necelfary in ;a Aate , 
bring no advantage or pleafure to any indivi* 
** dual, and the fupreme power is obliged, to alter 
“ its conduit with regard to the retainers of thofe 
“ profeAions. It muA< give them public encou- 
“ ragement in order to their fubuAence, .and it 
muA provide again A that negligence tp, which 
“ they will naturally befubjeil, either by annex* 
** ing particular honors ' to the profeffion , by 
eAablifliing a long fubordination of ranks and 
“ a Ariil dependence , ^ or by fome other expe- 
dient. The perfons employed in the finances, 
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“ fleets, and magiftracy, are inflances of this order 
“ of men. 

“ It may naturally be thought, at firft fight, 
that the ecclefiafiics belong to the firft clafs , 

“ and that their encouragement, as well as that of 
*■* lawyers and phyficians , may fafely be intruded 
** to the liberality of individuals , who are attached 
“ to their dodrines, and who find benefit or 
“ confolation from their fpiritoal miniftry and 
“afliltance. Their induftryand vigilance will, no 
doubt, be whetted by fuch an additional motive ; 
and their ikill in the profeflion , as well as their 
addrefs in governing the minds of people, mud 
receive daily increafe, from their ‘ increafing 
“ practice, ftudy, and attention. 

“ But if we confider the matter more clofely , 

“ < we ftall find , that this interefied diligence of the 
“ clergy is what every wife legiflator will ftudy 
“ to prevent ; becatjfe , in every religion except 
“■the true, it is highly pernicious, and it has 
even a natural tendency to pervert the true , by 
infufing into it a ftrong mixtore of fuperftition , 
folly, and delufion. 'Each ghoftly pra£htioner, in 
“ order to render himfelf more precious and facred 
“ in 'the eyes .of his retainers, will infpire them 
“ with the moft violent abhorrence of all other , 
“-fe£U’,-’ and continually endeavour, by fome 
“ novelty, to excite the languid devotion of his 
audience. No regard will be paid to truth, 
morals, or decency injthe doctrines inculcated. 

“ Every tenet will beadopted that beftfuits the dif- 
“ orderly aife£Uons.of the human frame. Cnftomers 
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“ will be drawn to each conventicle by new in- 
“ duftry and addrefs in praftifing on the paflioni 
“ and credulity of the populace. And in the end, 
the civil magiftrate will find, that he has dearly 
“ paid for his pretended frugality, in faving a 
“ fixed eftabliniment for the priells; and that in 
“ reality the moft decent and advantageous com- 
pofition , which he can make with thefpiritual 
“ guides, is to bribe their indolence, by alfigning 
“'Rated falaries to their profeflion, and rendering 
“ it fuperfluous for them to be farther adive , 
“ than merely prevent their flock from Rraying 
“ in queR of new paRures. And in this manner 
ecclefuRical eRablifliments, though commonly 
they arofe at firR from religious views, prove 
“ in the end advantageous to the political in- 
“ tereRs of fociety.” 

But whatever may have been the good or bad 
effe£ls of the independent provifion of the clergy ; 
it has perhaps , been very feldom beRowed upon 
them j from any view to thofe effe£ls. Times of 
violent religious’ controverfy have generally been 
times of equally violent political faction. Upon 
Rich occafions,r' each' political party has either 
found it, or imagined ii , for its intexeR , to league 
itfelf with fome one or> other of the contending 
religious fe£ls. But this could be done only by 
adopting, or at leaR by favoring, the tenets of 
that particular. fe£l; The fe 6 l which had the 
good fortune to be leagued with the conquering 
party, necelfarily fliared in the viflory of its ally, 
by whofe favor and prote<i^on it was foon enabled 
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in fome degree to filence and fabdneall its adver> 
I’aries. Thofe adverfaries had generally leagued 
themfelves with the enemies of the conquering 
party , and were therefore the enemies of that 
party. Tlie clergy of this particular fed having 
thus become complete mailers of the field , and 
their influence and authority with the great body 
of the people being in its highell vigor, they 
were powerful enough to over-awe the chiefs 
and leaders of their own party, and to oblige the 
civil magiflrate to refped their opinions and in- 
clinations. Their firft demand was generally, that 
he Ihould lilence and fubdue all their adverfaries j 
and their fecond , that he Ihould bellow an inde- 
pendent provifion on themfelves. As they had 
generally contributed a good deal to the vidory ^ 
it feemed not unreafonable that they Ihould have 
fome • lhare in the fpoil. They were weary , 
belides, of humoring the people , and of depending 
upon their Caprice for a fubfillence. In making 
this denland, therefore , they confulted their own 
cafe andf comfort, without troubling themfelves 
about the elfed. which it might have in future 
times up6n, the influence and authority of their 
order. ..The civil magiflrate, who could comply 
with this deniand only by giving them fomething 
which he would have cholen much rather to take, 
* or to keep to himlelf, was feldom very forward 
to'^grant it;j.; Neceflity , however, always forced 
him to fubmic at lafl, though frequently not till 
after matiy delays, evafions, and affeded excufes; 
i: Rut. if politics had never called in the aid of 
religion , had the conquering party never adopted 
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the tenets of one fe£l more than thofe of another, 
when it had gained. the viflory, it would probably 
have dealt equally and impartially with all the dif- 
ferent fe< 3 s, and have allowed every man to chu’fe 
his own prieft and his own religion as he thought > 
proper. There would in this cafe, ho doubt, 
have been a great multitude of religious fe£ls. AI- 
xnoll every different congregation might probably 
have made a little feft by itfelf , or have entertained 
fome peculiar tenets of its own. Each teacher 
would no doubt have felt himfelf under the necef- 
fity of making the utmoft exertion , and of ufing 
every art both to preferve and to increafe the 
number of his difciples. But as every other teacher 
would have felt himfelf under the fame necelfity, 
the fuccefs of no one teacher, or fe 61 of teachers , 
could have been very great. The interefted and 
aftive zeal of religious teachers can be dangerous 
and troublefome only where there is, either but one 
fefl tolerated in the fbciety , or where the whole of 
a large fociery is divided into two or three great 
fe<^fs ; the teachers of each a£ling by concert , aqd 
tinder a regular difcipline and fubordination. But 
that zeal muft be altogether innocent where tlie 
fociety is divided into two or jhree hundred, or 
perhaps into as many thoufand fraall fe£fs , of which 
no one could be confiderable enough to difturb 
public tranquillity. The'teachers of each fe£l, feeing 
themfelves furroonded on all fides with more ai.- \ 
verfaries than friends, would be obliged to learn 
that candor and moderation which is 16 feldom to 
be found among the teachers of thofe great fe 61 s , 
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whofe tenets being fupported by the civil magif. 
trate, are held in veneration by almoil all the 
inhabitants of extenfive kingdoms and empires, 
and who therefore fee nothing round them but 
followers , difciples , and humble admirers. The 
teachers of each little fe£l , finding themfelvea 
almoft alone, would be obliged to refpeft thofe of 
alnioft every other fe£l, and the conceffions which 
they would mutually find it both convenient and 
agreeable to makfe to one another, might in time 
probably reduce the doflrine of the greater part of 
them to that pure and rational religion , free from 
every mixture of abfurdity, impofture, or fanati- 
cifm, fuch as wife men have in all ages of the 
>vorld wiflied to fee efiabliflied; but fuch as pofitive 
law has perhaps never yet efiabliflied , and probably 
never will eftablifh in any country : becaufe , with 
regard to religion , pofitive law always has been , 
and probably always will be, more or lefs influen- 
ced by popular fuperftition and enthufiafm. This 
plan of ecclefiaftical government, or more properly 
of no ecclefiaftical government , was what the feft 
called Independents, a fedl no doubt of very wild 
enthufiafts, propofed to eftablilh in England to- 
wards the end o^ the civil war. If it had been 
eftablifhed , though of a very unphilofophical 
origin , it would probably by this time have been 
produdive of the moft philofophical good temper 
and moderation with -regard to every fort of 
religious principle. It has been eftablifhed in 
Pennfylvania, where , though the Quakers happetl 
to be the moft numerous , the law in reality 
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favors no one fe£I more than another, and it is 
there faid to have been produflive of this philo- 
fophical good temper and moderation. 

But thongh this equality of treatment Ihould 
not be produdive of this good temper and mo- 
deration in all , or even jn the greater part of the 
religions feils of a particular country; yet provided 
thofe fetls were fufficiently numerous, and each 
of them confequently too fmall to difturb the 
poblic tranquillity, the exceflive zeal of each for 
' its particular tenets eould not well be produdlive 
of any very hurtful effeils, but, on the contrary, 
of feveral good ones : and if the government was 
perfeftly decided both to let them all alone , and to 
oblige them ail to let alone one another, there is 
little danger that they would not of their own 
accord fubdivide j^hemfelves faft enough , fo as 
foon to become fufficiently numerous. 

In every civilized fociety , in every fociety 
where the diAinflion of ranks has once been com- 
pletely eAabliffied, there have been always two 
different fchemes or fyAems of morality current 
at the fame time; of which the one may be called 
-the Ariifl or auAere; the other the lijieral, or, if 
you will , the loofe fyAem. The former is ge- 
nerally admired and revered by the common peo- 
ple : the latter is commonly more eAeemed and 
adopted by what are called people of faihion. 
The degree of dlfapprobation with which we 
ought to mark the vices of levity , the vices which 
fire apt to arife from great profperity , and from 
the excels of gaiety and good humor, feems to 
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conflitute the principal diftin£lion between thole 
two oppofite fchemes or fyftems. In the liberal or 
loofe fyftem, luxury, wanton and even diforderly 
mirth , the purfuit of pleafure to fome degree of 
intemperance, the breach of challity, at leall in 
one of the two fexes , &c. provided they are not 
accompanied with grofs indecency, and do not 
lead to falfliood or injnflice, are generally treated 
with a good deal of indulgence, and are eafily 
either excufed or pardoned altogether. In the 
aullere fyftem , on the contrary , thofe excefles are * 
regarded with the utmoft abhorrence and detef- 
ration. The vices of levity are always ruinous to 
the common people , and a fthgle week’s thonght- 
lefthefs and diftipation is often fufficient to undo a 
poor workman for ever, and to drive him through 
defpair upon committing the moft enormous crimes. 
The wifer and better fort of the common people* 
therefore, have always the utmoft abhorrence and 
de'eftation of fuch excelTes , which their experience 
tells them are fo immediately fatal to people of 
their condition. The diforder and extravagance 
of feveral years, on the contrary, will not always 
ruin a man of falhion , and people of that rank are 
very apt to confider the power of indulging in 
fome degree of excefs as one of the advantages of 
their fortune , and the liberty of doing f(» without 
cenfure or reproach , as one of the privileges which 
belong to their ftation. In people of their own 
ftation , ^therefore, they regard fuch exceffes with 
but a fmall degree of difapprobation , and cenfu*i 
them either very (lightly or not at all. j 

Almoft 
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^ Almoft all religious fe6ls have begun among the 
common people, from whom they have generally 
drawn their earlieft, as well as their moft numer- 
ous profelytes. The aullere fyftem of morality 
has, accordingly, been adopted by thofe fefls 
almoll conftantly, or with very few exceptions ; 
for there have been fome. It was the fyftem by 
which they could beft recommend themfelves to 
that order of people to whom they firft propofed 
their plan of reformation upon what had been 
before eftablifhed. Many of them , perhaps the 
greater part of them , have even endeavoured to 
gain credit by refining upon this auftere fyftem , 
and by carrying it to fome degree of folly and ex-> 
travagance; and this exceffive rigor has frequently 
recommended them more than any thing elfe to 
the refpeft and veneration of the common people, 
A man of rank and fortune is by his ftation 
the diftinguifhed member of a great fociety, who 
attend to every part of his condufl, and who 
thereby oblige him to attend to every part of it 
himfelf. His authority and confideration depend 
very much upon the refpedt which this fociety 
bears to him. He dare not do any thing which 
would difgrace or difcredit him in it, and he is 
obliged to a very ftridl obfervation of that fpecies 
of morals, whether liberal or auftere, which the 
general confent of this fociety prefcribes to per- 
fons of his rank and fortune. A man of low con- 
dition, on the contrary, is far from being a diftin- 
guifhed member. of any great fociety. While he 
remains in a country village h^ condudi may be 
W. of iV. 4. 8 ' 
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attended to, and he may he obliged to attend to 
it himi’elt. In this lituation , and in tliis fituation 
only, he may liave what is called a chara£ler to 
lofe. But as foon as he comes into a great city, 
he is funk in obfcurity and darknefs. His conduiS 
is obferved and attended to by nobody, and he is 
therefore very likely to negled it himfelf, and to 
abandon himfelt to every fort of low profligacy 
and vice. He never emerges fo efFeftually from 
this obfcnrity, his condudi never excites fo mudi 
the attention of any refpeflable fociety, as by his 
becoming the member ofa fmall religious fed. He 
from that moment acquires a degree of confidera- 
tion which he never had before. All his brother 
fedaries are, for the credit of the fed, interefted 
to obferve his condud, and if he gives occaiion to 
any fcandal , if he deviates very much from tliofe 
auftere morals which they almoft always require of 
one another , to punifli him by what is always a 
very fevere punifliment, even where no civil effeds 
attend it, expulfion or excommunication from the 
fed. In little religious feds, accordingly, the mo- 
rals of the common people have been almofl always 
remarkably regular and orderly ; generally much 
more fo than in. the eflabiiflied church. The mo- 
rals of thofe little feds , indeed , have frequently 
been rather difagreeably rigorous and unfocial. 

There are two very eafy and effedual remedies, 
however, by whofe joint operation the Rate might, 
without violence, corred whatever was unfocial or 
difagreeably rigorous in the morab of all the little 
feds into which the country was divided. 
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The firft of thofe remedies is the ftudy of fcience 
and philofophy, which the hate miglit render al- 
moft univerfal among all people of middling or 
more tlian middling rank and fortune; not by 
giving falaries to teachers in order to make them 
negligent and idle, but by inflituting fome fort of 
probation, even in the higher and more difficult 
fciences, to be undergone by every perfon before 
he was permitted to exercife any liberal profellion, 
or before he could be received as a candidate for 
any honorable office of trufl or profit. If the hate 
impofed upon this order of men the neceffity of 
learning, it w'ould have no occafion to give itfelf 
any trouble about providing them with proper 
teachers. They would foon find better teachers 
for themfelves than any whom the hate could 
provide for them. Science is the great antidote to 
the poifon of enthufiafm and fuperhition ; and 
where all the fuperior ranks of people were fecured 
from it, the inferior ranks could not be much 
expofed to it. 

The fecond of thofe remedies is the frequency 
and gaiety of public diverfions. The hate, by 
encouraging, that is by giving entire liberty to all 
thofe who for their own intereh would attempt, 
without fcandal or indecency, toamufe and djverC 
the people by painting, poetry, iniific, dancings 
by all forts of dramatic rcprelentations and exhi- 
bitions, would eafily diffipate, in the greater part 
of them , that melancholy and gloomy humor 
which is almoh always thenurfe of popular fuper- 
ftition and enthufialm. Public diverfions have 
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always been the obje<n;s of dread and hatred, to all 
the fanatical promoters of thofe popular frenzies. 
The gaie*^y and good humor which thofe diverfions 
infpire were altogether inconfiftent with that tem- 
per of mind, which was httefl for their purpofe, 
or which they could bi-ft work upon. Dramatic 
reprefentations beftdes, frequently expofing their 
artifices to public ridicule, and fometimes even to 
public execration, were upon that account, more 
than all other diverfions, the obje£ls of their 
peculiar abhorrence. 

In a country where the law favored the teachers 
of no one religion more than thofe of another, ic 
would not be neceffary that any of them fhould 
have any particular or immediate dependency upon 
the fovereign or executive power; or that he fliould 
have any thing to do, either in appointing, or in 
difmifTmg them from their offices. In fncli a fitua- 
tion he would have no occafion to give himfelf any 
concern about them, further than to keep the 
peace among them, in the fame manner as among 
the reft of his fubje^ls; that is, to hinder them 
from perfecuting, abufing, or oppreffing one ano- 
ther^ But it is quite otherwife in countries where 
there is an eftabliflied or governing religion. The 
fovereign can in this cafe never be lecure, unlefs he 
has the means ofinfluencing in a confiderable degree 
the greater part of the teachers of that religion. 

Theclerg^’ of every eftabliflied church conflitute 
a great incorporation. They can a£l in concert, 
and purfue their intereft upon one plan and with 
one fpirit, as much as if they were under- the 
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direflion of one man; and they are freqoently too 
under fnch direflion. Their intereft as an incor- 
porated body is never the fame with that of the 
fovereign , and is fometimes direfUy oppofite to it. 

- Their great intereft is to maintain their authority 
with the people; and this authority depends upon 
•• the fuppofed certainty and importance of the whole 
doctrine which they inculcate, and upon tlie fup- 
pofed neceffity of adopting every part of it with 
the moft implicit faith, in order to avoid eternal 
mifery. Should the fovereign have the impru- 
dence to appear either to deride or doubt himfelf 
of the moft trifling part of their do<3rine, or from 
humanity attempt to protect thofe who did either 
the one or the other, the punflilious honor of a 
clergy who have no fort of dependency upon 
him, is immediately provoked to profcribe him as* 
a profane perfon , and to employ all the terrors 
of religion in order to oblige the people to trans- 
fer their allegiance to fome more orthodox and 
obedient prince. Should he oppofe any of their 
pretenfions or ufurpations , the danger is equally 
great. The princes who have dared in this man- 
ner to rebel againfl the church , over and above 
this crime of rebellion, have generally been charged 
too with the additional crime of herefy, notwith- 
ftahding their folemn proteflations of their faith 
and humble fnbmiflion to every tenet which flie 
thought proper to prefcribe to them. But the 
authority of religion is fuperior' to every other 
authority. The fears which it fiiggefls conquer 
all other fears. When the authorized teacjaers of 
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religion propagate through the great body of the 
people do£lrines fubverfive of the authority of the 
fovereign, it is by violence only, or by the force 
of a ftanding army, that he can maintain his au- 
thority. Even a Handing army cannot in this cafe 
give him any laHing fecurity; becanfe if the fol-' 
diers are not foreigners, which can feldom be the 
cafe, but drawn from the great body of the people, 
which muH almoH always be the cafe, they are 
likely to befoon corrupted by thofe very doflrities. 
The revolutions which the turbulence of the Greek 
clergy was continually occafioning at ConHantino- 
pie, as long as the eaHern empire fubfiHed; the 
convulfions which, during the courfe of feveral 
centuries, the turbulence of the Roman clergy was 
continually occafioning in every part of Europe, 
fufiiciently demonHrate how precarious and infe- 
cure muft always be the fitnation of the fovereign 
who has no proper means of inHncncing the clergy 
of the eflabliflied and governing religion of his 
countr3^ 

Articles of faith , as well as all other fpirituaj 
matters, it is evident enough , are not within the 
proper department of a temporal fovereign, who, 
though be may be very well qualified for proteft- 
ing , is feldom fuppofed to be fo for inftru^ling the 
people. With regard to fuch matters, therefore, 
bis authority can feldom be fufficient to counter- 
balance the united authority of the clergy of the 
eHabliOied church. The public tranquillity, how^ 
ever, and his own fecurity, may frequently depend 
ujxm tiie do£irines which they may think proper 
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co'propagate concerning fuch matters. As he can 
feldom diredlly oppofe their decifion, therefore, 
with proper weight and authority, it is neceflary 
that he fhould be able to influence it; and he can 
influence it only by the fears and expeftations 
which he may excite in the greater part of the in- 
dividuals of the order. Thofe fears and expe£la- 
tions may confift in the fear of deprivation or other 
punifliment, and in the expectation of further 
preferment. 

In all Chriftian churches the benefices of the clergy 
are a fort of freeholds which they enjoy, not during 
pleafure, but during life, or good behaviour. If they 
held them by a more precarious tenure, and were 
liable to be turned out upon every flight difobliga- 
tion either of the fovereign or of his miniflers, it 
would perhaps be impofliblefor them to maintain 
their authority with the people, who would then 
oonfider them as mercenary dependents upon the 
court, in the fincerity of whofe inflruifbons they 
could no longer have ony confidence. But fliould 
the fovereign attempt irregularly, and by violence, 
to deprive any number of clergymen of their free- 
holds, on account, perhaps, of their having pro- 
pagated, with more tlian ordinary zeal, fome 
faChoDSorfeditiousdoClrine,he would only render, 
by fuch perfecation, both them and their doCfrine 
ten times more popular, and therefore ten times 
more troublefome and dangerous than they had 
been before, P’ear is in almoft all cafes a wretched 
inftrument of government, and ought in particular 
never to be employed againft any order of men who 
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have the fmalleft pretenfions to independency. To 
attempt to terrify tliem, ferves only to irritate their 
bad humor, and to confirm them in an oppofition 
■which more gentle ufage perhaps might eafily m- 
dnce them, cither to foften or to lay alide altogetlier. 
The violence which the French government ufiially 
employed in order to oblige all their parliaments, 
or fovereign courts of juflice, to enregifler any un- 
popular edi£l, very feldom fucceeded. The means 
commonly employed, however, the imprifonment 
of all therefraflory members, one would think were 
forcible enough. The princes of the houfe of Stewart 
fometimes employed the like means in order to in- 
fluence fome of the members of the parliament of 
England; and they generally found them equally 
intradlable. The parliament of England is now ma- 
naged in another manner; anda very fmall experi- 
ment, which the duke ofChoifeul made about twelve 
years ago upon the parliament of Paris, demonflrat- 
ed fufficiently that all the parliaments of France 
might have been managed fUll more eafily in the 
fame manner. That experiment was not purfued. 
For though management and perfuafion are always 
the eafiefl and tlie fafeft iuflruments of government, 
as force and violence are the worfl and the inoft dan- 
gerous, yet fuch, it feems, is the natural infolence 
of man , that he almoft always difdains to ufe the 
good inflrnment, except when he cannot or dare 
not ufe the bad one. The French government 
could and durfl uF force, and therefore difdained 
to ufe management and perfuafion. But there 
is no order of men, it appears, 1 believe, from 
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the experience of all ages , upon whom it is fo 
dangerous , or rather fO perfectly ruinous , to em- 
ploy force and violence, as upon the refpefted 
clergy of any eUablidied church. The rights , the 
privileges, the perfonal liberty of every individual 
ccclefiaftic , who is upon good terms with his own 
order, are, even in the moftdefpotic governments, 
more refpe^led than thofe of any other perfon of 
nearly equal rank and fortune. It is fo in every 
gradation of defpotifm , from that of the gentle 
and mild government of Paris , to that of the 
violent and furious government of Conflantinople. 
But though this order of men can fcarce ever be 
forced, they may be managed as eafily as any 
other ; and the fecurity of the fovereign , as well as 
‘ the public tranquillity, feemsto depend very much 
upon the means which he has of managing them ; 
and thofe means feem to confift altogether in the 
preferment which he has to beftow upon tliem. 

In the ancient conflitution of the Chriflian 
church , the bifliop of each diocefe was elected by 
the joint votes of the clergy and of the people of 
the epifcopal city. The people did not long retain 
their right of election ; and while they did retain 
it , they almofl always a£led under the influence of 
the clergy, who in fuch fpiritual matters appeared 
to be their natural guides. The clergy , however , 
foon grew weary of the trouble of managing them , 
and found it eaher to ele£l their own billiops 
themfelves. The abbot , in the fame manner , 
was eleiled by the monks of the monaflery , at 
leafl in the greater part of abbacies. All the inferior 
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ecclefiaflical benefices comprehended within the 
diocefe were collated by the billiop , who bcftowed 
them upon fuch ccclefiaflics as he thought proper^ 
All ciiurch preferments were in tliis manner in the 
difpofal ol the church> The fovereign , though he 
niigiit have fome indiredl influence in chofeeledtions, 
and though it was fometimcs ufual to alk both hi> 
confent to eledl , and his approbation of the elec- 
tion , yet had no dire6l or fufficient means of 
managing the clergy. The ambition of every 
clergyman naturally led him to pay court, not ib 
much to his fovereign , as to his own oidex, from 
which only he could expert preferment. 

Through the greater part ol Europe the Pope 
gradually drew to himfeif firll the collation of 
' almoll all bifiioprics and abbacies , or of what* 
were called Confiftorial benefices, and afterwards, 
by various machinations and pretences , of the 
greater part of inferior benefices comprehended 
within each diocefe; little more being left to the 
bifliop than what was barely neceflary to give liim 
a decent authoritj^ with his own clergy, fly this 
arrangement the condition of the fovereign was 
ftill worfe than it had been before. The clergy 
of all the different countries of Europe were thus 
formed into a fort of fpiritual army, difperfed in 
different quarters, indeed » but of which all the 
movements and operations could now be directed 
by one head, and conduiied upon one uniform 
plan. The clergy of each particular country might 
be confidered as a particular detachment of that 
army, of w'hich the operations could eafily b® 
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ftipporfed and feconded by all the other detach- 
ments quartered *in the different countries round 
about. Each detacbment was not only indepen- 
dent of the fovereign of the country in which it 
was quartered, and by which it was maintained, 
but dependent upon a foreign fovereign , who 
could at any time turn its arms againft the fove- 
reign of that particular country, and fupport them 
by the arms of all the other detachments. 

Thofe arms were the moft formidable that can 
veil be imagined. In the ancient Hate of Europe, 
before the eftablifiiment of arts and manufa£lures, 
the wealth of the clergy gave them the fame fort 
of influence over the comrhon people, which that 
of the great barons gave them over their refpedlive 
vaffals, tenants, and retainers. In the great landed 
eflates , which the miftaken piety both of princes 
and private perfons had beflowed upon the church , 
jurifdi<5lions were eftabliflied of the fame kind with 
thofe of the great barons ; and for the fame reafon. 
In thofe great landed eftates, the clergy, or their 
bailiffs, could eafily keep the peace without the 
fupport or affiftance either of the king or of any 
other perfon ; and neither the king nor any other 
perfon could Keep the peace there without the 
fupport and affiftance of the clergy. The jurif- 
diclions of the clergy, therefore, in their particular 
baronies or manors, were equally independent, 
and equally exclufive of the authority of the king’s 
courts , as thofe of the great temporal lords. The 
tenants of the clergy were, like thofe of the great 
barons, almbft all tenants at will, entirely dependent 
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upon their immediate lords , and therefore liable to 
be called out at pleafure, in order to light in any 
quarrel in which the clergy might think proper to 
engage them. Over and above the rents of thof(» 
eftates, the clergy poireffed, in the tithes, a very 
large portion of the rents of all the other eftates 
in every kingdom of Europe. The revenues arifing 
from both thofe fpecies of rents were, the greater 
part of them, paid 'in kind, in corn, wine, cattle, 
poultry, &c. The quantify exceeded greatly what 
the clergy could themfelves confume ; and there 
were neither arts nor paanufadiures for the produce 
of which they could exchange the fnrplus. The 
clergy could derive advantage from this immenfe 
furplus in no other way than by employing it, 
as the great barons employed the like furplus of 
their revenues, in the moll profufe hofpitality, 
and in the moll extenfive charity. Both the hofpi- 
tality and the charity of the ancient clergy , accord- 
ingly, are faid to have been very great. They not 
only maintained almoA the whole poor of every 
kingdom , but many knights and gentlemen had 
frequently no other means of fubfiltence than by 
travelling about from monaftery to monaftery, 
under pretence of devotion , but irfreality to enjoy 
the hofpitality of the clergy. The retainers of fome 
particular prelates were often as numerous as thofe 
of the greateft lay-lords; and the retainers of all 
the clergy taken together were, perhaps, more 
numerous than thofe of all the lay -lords. There 
■was always much more union among the clergy 
than among tJie lay-lords. The former were under 
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a regular (lifcipline and fubordination to the papal 
authority. The latter were under no regular dif- 
cipline or fubordination, but almoft always equally 
jealous of one another, and of the king. Though 
the tenants and retainers of»the clergy , therefore, 
had both together been lefs numerous than thofe 
of the great lay -lords , and their tenants were 
probably much lefs numerous, yet their union 
would have rendered them more formidable. The 
hofpitality and charity of the clergy too, not only 
gave them the command of a great temporal ^ 
force, butincreafed very much the weight of their 
fpiritual weapons. Thofe virtues procured them the 
higheft reCpetSf and veneration among all the inferior 
ranks of people, of whom many were conftantly , 
and almoft all occafionally , fed by them. Every 
thing belonging or related tofo popular an order, 
its polfeftions, its privileges, its dot^rines, ne-< 
ceftarily appeared facred in the eyes of the com- 
mon people , and every violation of them , 
whether real or pretended , the higheft a^l of 
facrilegious wickednefs and profanenefs. In this 
ftate of things, if the fovereign frequently found 
it difficult to refift the confederacy of a few of 
the great nobility, we cannot wonder that he 
fliould find it ftilL more fo to refift the united 
force of the clergy of his own dominions , 
fupported by that of the clergy of all the 
neighbouring dominions. In fuch circumftances 
the wonder is, not that he was fometimcs 
obliged to yield; but that he ever was able to 
refift ^ ‘ . 
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The privileges of tlie clergy in thofe ancient 
rimes (which to us who live in the prefent time* 
appear the mod abfurcl), their total exemption 
from the fecular jurifdiilion , for example, or 
what in England was called the benefit of clergy; 
were the natural or rather the neceffary confe- 
quences of this date of things. How dangerous 
mud it have been for die fovereign to attempt to 
punillx a clergyman for any crime whatever, if his 
own order were ddpofed to prote£\ him , and to 
rejxrefent either the proof as infufhcient for con- 
victing I’o holy a man , or the punifliment as too 
fevere to be inflifted upon one whofe perfon had 
been rendered facred by religion? The fovereign 
could, in fuch circumdances , do no better than 
leave him to be tried by the ecclefiadical courts, 
who, for the honor of their own order, were 
intereded to redrain, as much aspofiible, every 
member of it from committing enormous crimes, 
or even from giving occafion to fuch grofs fcandal 
as might difgud the mind^ of the people. 

In the date in which tilings were through the 
greater part of Europe during the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, and for fome, 
time both before and after that period , the con- 
ditution of the church of Romemay be confidered 
as the mod formidable combination that ever was 
formed againd the authority and fecurity of civil 
government, as well as againd the liberty, reafon, 
and happinefs of mankind, which can flourilh only 
where civil government is able to prote^l them. 
In that conditution the groffed delufions of 
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ftjperftitlon were fupported in fuch a manner by 
the private intereftsof fo great a number of people 
as put them out of all danger from any affault of 
lui m a n rea fo n : becau fe tho ugh h u man rea fo n m igli t 
perhaps have been able to unveil, even to the 
eyes of the common people, fome of the delufions 
of fuperflition ; it could never have diffolved the 
ties of private interen. Had this conflitution been 
attacked by no other enemies but the feeble efforts 
of human reafon, it mull have endured for ever. 
But tliat immenfe and well-built fabric , which all 
the wifdom and virtue of man could never have 
fliaken , much lefs have overturned, was by tlie 
natural courfe of things , firfl weakened, and after- 
wards in part dellroyed, and is now likely, in the 
courfe of a few centuries more, perhaps, to 
crumble into ruins altogether. 

The gradual improvements ofarts, manufactures, 
and commerce , the fame caufes which deflroyed 
the power of the great barons, dellroyed in the 
fame manner, through the greate^art of Europe, 
the whole temporal power of the*^clergy. In the 
produce of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
the clergy, like the great barons , found fomething 
for which they could exchange their rude produce , 
and thereby difcbvered the means otfpending their 
whole revenues upon their own perfons , without 
giving any confiderable fliare of them to other 
people. Their charity became gradually lels exten- 
hve, their hofpitality lels liberal of lefs profufo. 
Their retainers became confequently lefs numerous, 
and by degrees dwindled away altogether. The 
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clergy too , like the great baron#-, wifljed to get 
a better rent from their landed cftates , in order to 
fjjend it, in the fame manner , upon the gratifica- 
tion of their own private vanity and folly. But 
this increafe of rent could be got only by granting 
leafes to their tenants , who thereby became in a 
great meafure independent of them. The ties of 
intereft, which bound the inferior ranks of people 
to the clergy, were in this manner gradually brcdten. 
and diflblvcd. They were even broken and dif- 
folved fooner than thofe which bound the fame 
ranks of people to the great barons : becaufe the 
benefices of the church being, the greater part of 
them , much fmaller than the eftates of the great 
barons, the polfelTor of each benefice was much 
fooner able to fpend the whole of its revenue upon 
his own perfon. During the greater part of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the power of 
the great barons was , through the greater part of 
Europe, in full vigor. But the temporal power 
of the clergy , the abfolute command which they 
had once had b^er the great body of the people, 
was very much decayed. The power of the 
church was by that time very nearly reduced 
through the greater part of Europe to what arofe 
from her fpiritual authority; and even that fpi» 
ritual authority was much weakened when it 
ceafed to be fupported by the charity and hofpi- 
'tality of the clergy. The inferior ranks of people 
no longer looked upon that order, as they had 
done before, as the comforters of their difirefa, 
«nd the relievers of their indigence. < On . the 

contrary. 
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contrary, they were provoked and difgufted by the 
vanity, luxury, and expenfe of the richer clergy, 
who appeared to fpend upon their own pleafurea 
what had always beforesbeen regarded as the patri- 
mony of the poor. • 

In this fituation of things, the fovereigns.in the . ^ . 

different Hates of Europe endeavoured to recover 
the influence which they had once had in the dif- 
pdn of the great benefices of the church, by pro- 
curing to the deans and chapters of each diocefe 
the refloration of their ancient right of eledling the 
bifhop, and to the monks of each abbacy that of 
elediing the abbot. The r^eftablifliing of this an- 
cient order was the pbjedl of feveral flatutes enadi- 
ed in England during the courfe of the fourteenth 
century, particularly of what is called the flatute 
of provifors; and of the Pragmatic fandlioti eftab- 
*lifhed in France in the fifteenth century. In order 
to render the eledlion valid, it was neceffary that 
the fovcreign fhould both confent to it before- 
hand, and afterwards approve of the perfon eledl; 
edj and though the eledlion was Hill fuppofed.jto 
be free, he had, however, all theindiredl mean.a 
which his fituation neceflarily afforded 'him , of 
inflnencing the^lergy in his own dominions. Other 
regulations of a fimilar tendency were etlablifhed 
in other parts of Europe. But the power of .the 
pope in the collation of the great benefices of the; 
church feems, before the reformation, to have 
been no-where fo effedlually and fo univerfally re- 
ftrained as in France and England. The Concordat 
afterwards , in the fixteenth century, gave to ,the 
• W.ofN. 4. 9 
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Icings of France the abfolute right of prefentitfg to 
all the great, or what are called the confiftorial 
benefices of the Gallican chnrch. ^ 

Since the eftablifliment df the Pragmatic fanfljoii, 
and of the Concordat , the clergy of France have 
• in general ihown lefs refpe£l to the decrees of the 
papal conrt than the clergy of any other catholic 
country. In all the difputes which their fover^n 
has had with the pope, they have almoft conflanRy 
taken party with the former. This independency 
of the clergy of France upon the court of Rome , 
feems to be principally founded upon the Pragmatic 
fan£lion and the Concordat. In the earlier periods 
of the monarchy, the^ clergy of France appear to 
have been -as much devoted to the pope as thofe of 
any other country. When Robert the fecond prince 
of the Gapetian race , was moft nnjuftly excom- 
municated by the court of Rome, his own fer- 
vants, it is fkhi, threw the vi£luals which came 
from his table to the dogs, aufd refbfed to taile 
any thing themfelves which had been polluted by 
the conta£l of a perfon in his fitoation. They were 
taught to do fb , it may very fafely be prefumed , 
by the clergy of his own dominions. 

The claini of leollating to the great benefices of 
the church, a claim in defence of Which the conrt 
hf Rome had frequently fhaken , and fometimes 
overturned the thrones of fome of the ^eatelt 
Ibvereigns in Chriflendom, was in this manner 
'Cither reftrained or modified, or given up alto- 
gether, in many different parts of Europe, even 
before the time of the refornialion. As the clergy 
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had now lefs influence over the people, fo the' 
ftate hacj more influence over the clergy. The 
clergy therefore had both lefs power and Ipft in- 
clination to difturb the ftate. 

• 

The authority of the church of Rome was in this 

ftate of declenfion, when the difputes which gave 
birth to the reformation, began in Germany, and 
foon fpread themfelves through every part of Eu- 
rope. The new dodfrines were everywhere received 
with a high degree of popular favor. They were 
propagated with all thjit enthufiaftic zeal which 
commonly animates the fpirit of party, when if 
attacks eftablifhed authority. The teachers of thofe 
dodlrines, though perhaps in other refpedls not 
more learned than many of the divines who de- 
fended the eftabliftied church, feem iii general to 
have been better acquainted with ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, and with the origin and progrefs of that 
fyftem of opinions upon which the authority of the 
church W’as eftabliflied, and they had thereby fome 
advantage in almoft every difpute. The aufterity 
of their manners gave them authority with the 
common people, who contrafted the ftri 61 regularity 
of their condud^ with the diforderly’ lives of the 
greater part of their own clergy. They pofleffed too 
in a much higher degree than their adverfaries, all 
the arts of popularity and of gaining profelytes, 
arts which the lofty and dignified fons of the 
church had long negledled, as being to them in a 
great meafure ufelefs. The reafon of the new 
dodlrines recommended them to fome, their novelty 
ts manyq the hatred and contempt of the eftabliflied 
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clergy to. a ilUl greater number; but the zealous, 
paflionate, and fanatical, tJiough frequently coarfe 
and ruftic eloquence with w,hich tlity were aJmoft 
every where inculcated, recommended them to 
by far; the greatefi. number- 
. The fuccefs of the new do£lrines was almoft every 
whcnre fo great, that the princes who at that time 
happened to be on bad terms with the court of 
Rome, were by means of them eafily enabled, in 
their own dominions, to overturn the church, which, 
having loft the refpefland veneration of the inferior 
ranks of people, could make fcarce any refiftance. 
The court of Rome had difobliged fome of the fmal- 
ler princes in the northern parts of Germany, whom 
it had probably confidered as too infignihcant to be 
worth the managing., They univerfally, therefore, 
eftabliflied the refdrmatlon in their own dominions. 

The tyranny ofChriftiern II. and of Troll arch- 
bifhop of Upfal, enabled Guftavus Vafa to expel 
them both from Sweden. The popte favored the 
tyrant and the archbilhop, and Guftavus Vafa 
• found no difficulty in eftabliihing the reformation 
in Svyeden. Chriftiern II. was afterwards depofed 
from the throne of Denmark, where his conduft 
had rendfred'’ him as odious as in Sweden. The 
pope, however, was ftill difpofed to favor him, 
and Frederic of Holftein , who had mounted the 
throne in his ftead, revenged himfelf by following 
the; example of Guftavus Vafa. The magiftrateS 
of Berne and Zuric, who had no particular quarrel 
with the pope , eftabliffied with great eafe the 
reformation in their refpe^live cantons, where 
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juft before fome of the clergy had, by an impofture 
fomewhat groll'er than ordinary, rendered tho 
whole order both odious and contemptible. 

In this critical fituation of its affairs , the papal 
court was at fufficient pains to cultivate thefriend- 
Ihip of the powerful fovereigns of P'rance and Spain, 
of whom the latter was at that time emperor of 
Germany. With their affiftance it was enabled;, 
though not without great difficulty and much 
bloodflied , either to fupprefs altogether, or to 
obftruil very much the progrefs of the reformation 
in their dominions. It was well enough inclined 
too to be complaifant to the king of England. 
But from the circumftances of the times, it could 
not be fo without giving offence to a ftill greater 
fovereign, Charles V. king of Spain and emperor 
of Germany. Henry VIII. accordingly, though 
he did not embrace himfelf the greater part of the 
do£lrines of the reformation, was yet enabled, 
by their general prevalence, to fupprefs all the 
monafleries, and to aboliffi the authority of the 
church of Rome in his dominions. That helhould 
go fo far, though he went no further, gave fome 
fatisfa6Iion to the patrons of the reformation, 
who having got poffeffion of the government in 
-the reign of his fon and fucceffor, completed 
without any difficulty the work which Henry VIII. 
had begun. 

In fome countries, as in Scotland, where the 
government was weak , unpopular , and not very 
firmly eftablilhed , the reformation was ftrong 
enough to overturn, not only the church, but 
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the Rate lilewife for attempting to fupport th« 
church. 

Among the followers of the reformation , dif- 
perfed in all the different countries of Europe, there 
was no general tribunal which , like that of the 
court (^Rome, or an oecumenical council, could 
fettle all difputes among them, and with irrefillible 
audiority prefcribe to all of them the precife limits 
of orthodoxy. When the followers of the reforma- 
tion in one country, therefore, happened to differ 
&om their brethren in another , as they had no , 
common judge to appeal to, the difpute could 
never be decided; and many fuch difputes arofe 
among them. Thofe concerning the government of 
the church, and the right of conferring ecclefiallical 
benehces, were perhaps the moff intereffing to the 
peace and welfere of civil fociety. They gave birth 
, accordingly to the two principal parties or fe£is 
among the followers of the reformation, the Lu- 
theran and Calviniftic fe£is, the only fe£l$ among 
them, of which the do£irine and difcipline have ever 
yet been eftablifhed by law in any part of Europe^ 
The followers of Luther, together with what 
Js called the church of England, preferved more 
(M* lels of the epifcopal government, eftablilhed 
fnbordination among the clergy, ^gave the fove- 
reiga the dlfpofal of all the bi&opria , and 
. other confiRprial benefices within his dominions, 
and thereby rendered him the real, head of the 
church ; and without depriving the bifliop of the 
right of collating to the fmaller benefices within 
bis diocefe^ diey, even to thole benefices, not 
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only admitted, but favored the right of prefentation 
both in the fovereign and in all other lay-patrons. 
This fyftem of church government was from the 
beginning favorable to peace.and good order, and 
to fubmiflion to the civil fovereign. It has never, 
accordingly, been the occafion of any tumult or 
civil commotion in any country in which it has 
once been eftabliflied. The church of England in 
particular has always valued herfelf, with great 
reafon, upon the unexceptionable loyalty of her 
’ principles. Under fuch a government the clergy na- * 
turally endeavour to recommend themfelves to the 
fovereign, to the court, and to the nobility and 
gentry of the country, by whofe influence they 
chiefly expe£I to obtain preferment. They pay 
court to thofe patrons, fometimes, no doubt, by 
the vileft flattery and alfentation , but frequently 
too by cultivating all thofe arts which bell defervp, 
and which are, tlierefore, mofl likely to gain them 
the efteem of people of rank and fortune; by their 
knowledge in all the different branches of ufeful and 
ornamental learning, by the decent liberality of 
their manners, by the focial good humor of their 
converfation, and by their avowed contempt of 
thofe abfurd and hypocritical aufterities which 
fanatics inculcate and pretend to prailife , in or- 
der to draw upon themfelves the veneration, and 
upon the greater part of men of rank and for- 
tune , who avow that they do not pra^ife them 
the abhorrence of the common people. Such a 
clergy, however, while they pay their court in 
this manner to the higher ranks of life, are very 
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apt to ne^ledl altogether the means of maintain- 
ing their influence and authority with the lower. 
They are liftened to, efleemed and refpe<3ed by 
their fuperio’rs; but'before their inferiors they are 
'frequently incapable of defending, effeilually and 
to the COnvi<?lion of fuch hearers, their own fober 
and moderate doilrines againll the moft ignorant 
enthfifiaft who chufes to attack them. 

The followers of Zuinglius , or more properly 
thofe' of Calvin, on the contrary, bellowed upon 
the people of each parilh , whenever the church 
became vacant, the right of elefling their own 
paftor; and eAablillied at the fame time the mofl 
perfeft equality among the clergy. The former 
part of this inftitution, as long as it remained in 
vigor, feems to have been prodnilive of nothing 
but diforder and confufion , and to have tended 
‘ equally to corrupt the morals both of the clergy and 
■ of the people. The latter part feems never to have 
had any effects but what were perfe^lly agreeable. 

As long as the people of each parifli preferved 
the right ofele^ling their own pallors, they ailed 
almolt always under the influence of the clergy, 
and generally of the moll failioiis and fanatical 
of the order. The clergy, in order to preferve 
their influence in thofe popular eleflions , be- 
came, or alfeiled to become, many of them , fa- 
natics themfelves, encouraged fanaticifm among 
the people, and gave the preference almoll al- 
ways to the moll fanatical candidate. So fmall 
a matter as the appointment of a parilh prieft 
occafloned almoll always a violent contell, not 
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only in one parilli, but in all the neighbouring 
parilhes , who ffeldom failed to take part in the 
quarrel. When the parifh happened to be fituated 
in a great city , it divided all the inhabitants into 
two parties j and when that city happened either 
to conftitute itfelf a little republic , or to be the 
head and capital of a little republic , as is the cafe 
with many of the confiderable cities in Switzerland 
and Holland , every paltry difpute of this kind 
over and above exafperating the animofity of all 
their other fatflions, threatened to leave behind it 
botli a new fchifm in the church, and a new fac- 
tion in theftate. In thofe fmall republics, there- 
fore, the magiftrate very foon found it necelfary , 
for the fake of preferving the public peace, to af- 
-fume to himfelfthe right of prefentingto all vacant 
benefices. In Scotland, the mofl extenfive country 
in which this prefbyterian form of church govern- 
ment has ever been eftabliflied , the rights of pa- 
tronage were in effe£l aboliflied by the adl which 
eflablilhed prefbytery in the beginning of the reign 
^of William III. That a£l at leaf! put it in the 
■ power of certain clafies of people in each parifh, 
to purchafe, for a very fmall price, the right of 
eleiling their own pallor. The conftitution which 
this afl eftabliflied was allowed to fubfift for 
about two-and-twenty years, but was aboliflied 
by the lOth of queen Anne, ch. la. on account 
of the confufions and diforders which this more 
' popular mode of eleflion had almoft every where 
occafioned. In fo extenfive a country as Scotland, 
however, a tumult in a remote parifh was not 
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fo like to give diftnrbance to government, as in 
a fmaller flate. The loth of ’queen Anne re- 
ftoredthe rights of patronage. But though in Scot- 
land the law gives the benefice without any excep- 
tion totheperfon prefentedby the patron; yet the 
churah requires fometimes (for flje has notin this 
refpeft been very uniform in her decrfions ) a cer- 
tain concurrence of the people , before flje will 
confer upon the prefen tee what is called the cure 
of fouls, or the ecclefiaflical j unfdidbon in the parifb. 
She fometimes at leaft, from an affefled concern for 
the peace of the parifli, delays the fettlement till this 
concurrence can be procured. The private tampering 
of fome of the neighbouring clergy, fometimes to 
procure, but»more frequently to prevent this con- 
currence , and the popular arts which they culti- 
vate in order to enable them upon fuch occafions 
to tamper more effeilually, are perhaps the caufes 
which principally keep up whatever remains of 
the old fanatical fpirit , either in the clergy or in 
the people of Scotland. 

The equality which the prefbyterian form of 
church government eftablifhes among the clergy, 
confifls, firft, in the equality of authority or ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdi£lion ; and, fecondly, in the 
equality of benefice. In all prefbyterian churches 
the equality of authority is perfed: that of be- 
nefice is not fo. The difference, however, be- 
tween one benefice and another , is feldom fb 
confiderable as commonly to tempt the poflelTof 
even of the fmall one to pay court to his patron, 
by the vile arts of flattery and affentation , in 
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order to geta better. In all the prelby terian chnrches, 
where the rights of patronage are thoroughly 
eftablilhed , it is by nobler and better arts that the 
eAablifhed clergy in general endeavour to gain the 
favor of their fuperiors ; by their learning, by the 
irreproachable regularity of their life, and by the 
faithful and diligentdifcharge of theirduty.Their pa- 
trons even frequently complain oftheindependcncy 
of their fpirit, which they are apt to conftrue into 
ingratitude for paft favors , but which at worft , 
perhaps , isfeldom any more than that indifference 
which naturally arifes from the confcioufnefs that 
no further favors of the kind are ever to be ex- 
pelled. There is fcarce perhaps to be found any 
where in Europe a more learned, decent, inde- 
pendent , and refpeilable fet of men , than tlie 
greater part of the prefbyterian clergy of Hol- 
land , Geneva , Switzerland , and Scotland. 

Where the church benefices are all nearly 
equal, none of them can be very great, and this 
mediocrity of benefice, though it may no doubt 
be carried too fer , has , however , fome very 
agreeable effeils. Nothing but the moft exemplary 
morals can give dignity to a man of fmall for- 
tune. The vices of levity and vanity necelfarily 
render him ridiculous , and are, befides, almoAas 
ruinous to him as they are to the common people. 
In his own conduft, therefore, he is obliged to 
follow that fyftem of morals which the common 
people refpefl the moft. He gains their efteem 
’and affe£lion by that plan of life which his own 
iutereft and lituation would lead him to follow. 
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.The common people look npon him with tiiaC 
kindnefs with which natutally regard one who 
approaches fomevvhat to out own condition , but 
who, we.tliiiik, ought to be in a higher. Their 
kindnefs naturally provokes his kindnefs. He be- 
comes careful to inllrudl them, and attentive to 
affift and relieve them. He does not even defpife the 
prejudices of people wiio are difpofed to be fo fa- 
vorable to him; and never treats them with thofe 
contemptuous and arrogantairs which wefo often, 
meet with in the proud dignitaries of opulent and 
well endowed churches. The prefbyrerian clergy', 
accordingly, have more influence over the minds of 
the common people than perhaps the clergy of any 
other eftabliftietl church, it is accord in glyiiiprelby- 
terian countries only that we ever find the common, 
people con verted^ without perfecu tion, completely, 
and almofi to a man , to the eftablilhed chnrch. 

In countries where church benefice* are the 
geater part of them very moderate, a chair in a , 
univerfity is. generally a better eftablifliment than 
a church benefice. The uni verfi ties have, in this 
cafe , the picking and chufing of their members - 
from all the churchmen of -the country, who , in 
every country, conftitute by far the moft numer- 
ous clafs of men of letters. ^ Where church be- 
nefices , on the contrary, are many of them very 
confiderable , the church naturally draws from 
the nniverfities the greater part of their eminent 
men of letters; who generally find fome patron 
who does himfelf honor by procuring then^ 
churcb preferment. In the former fituatron we 
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arelikely tofind the univcrfities filled with themcft 
eminent men of letters that are fo be found in the 
country. In the latter we are likely to find few 
eminent men among them , and thofe few among 
the youngefl members of the fociety, who are 
likely too to be drained away frpm it, before they 
can have acquired experience and knowledge 
enough to be of much ufe to it. It is obferved by 
Mr. de Voltaire, that father Porree, ajefuit of no 
great eminence in the republic of letters, was the 
only profeffor they had ever had in France whofe 
works were worth thereading. In a country which 
has produced fo many eminent men of letters, it 
muft appear fomewhat lingular, that fcarce one 
of them fhould have been a profeffor in a univer- 
fity. The famous Gaffendi was , in the beginning 
of his life, a profeffor in the uuiverfity of Aix. 
Ifpon thfe firft dawning of his genius , it was repre- 
fented to him, that by going into the church he 
could ealily find a much more quiet and comfort- 
able fubfiAence, as wellasa better fituation for pur- 
fuinghisftudies ; and he immediately followed the 
advice. The obfervation of Mr. de Voltaire may 
be applied, I believe, not only to France, but to 
all other Roman catholic countries. We very rarely 
find, in any of them, an eminent man of letters 
who is a profeffor in a univerfity , except, perhaps, 
in the profelfions of law and phyfic; profeffions 
from which the church is not fo likely to draw 
them. After the church of Rome, that of Eng- 
land is by far the richeft and beft endowed 
church in Chriflendom. In England, accordingly, 
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the church is continually draining the univerfities 
of all their beft and ableft members ; and an old 
college tutor, who is known and diAinguifhed in 
Europe as an eminent man of letters , is as rarely 
to be found there as in any Roman catholic coun« 
tfy. In Geneva, on the contrary , in the proteftant 
cantons of Switzerland , in the proteftant countries 
OfGermany, in Holland, in Scotland, in Sweden,* 
and Denmark , the moft eminent men of letters 
whom thofe countries have produced , have, not 
all indeed , but the far greater part of them, been 
profeffors in Univerfities. In thofe countries the ' 
univerfities are continually draining the church of 
alt its moft eminent men of letters. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to remark,' 
that, if we except the poets, a few orators, and 
a few hiftorians , the far greater part of the other 
eminent men of letters , both of Greece anH 
Rome, appear to have been either public or pri- 
vate teachers ; generally either of philofophy or 
of rhetoric. T^is remark will be found to 
hold true from the days of Lyfias and Ifocrates,^ 
of Plato and Ariftotle, down to thofe of Plu- 
tarch and Epi£letos , of Suetdnins and Quinti- 
lian. To impofe upon any man the neceflity of 
leaching, year after year, any particular branch 
of fcience , feems , in reality , to be the moft ef- 
fefHial method for rendering him completely' 
mafter of it himfelf. By being obliged to go 
' every year over the fame ground , if be is good 
for any thing, he neceifariiy becomes, in a few 
years , well ac<pMinted with every part oi it: and 
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if upon any particular point he flioulcl form' too 
hally an opinion one year, when he comes in the 
courfe of his leisures to re-confider the fame fiib- 
jedf the year thereafter, he is very likely to corre£l it. 
As to be a teacher of fcience is certainly the na- 
tural employment of a mere man of letters; fo is 
itiikewife, perhaps, the education which is moll 
likely to render him a man of folid learning and 
knowledge. The mediocrity of church benefices 
naturally tends to draw the greater part of men of 
letters, in the country where it takes place , to the 
employment in which they can be the moft ufeful 
to the public, and, at the fame time, to give them 
the bed education, perhaps, they are capable of 
receiving. It tends to render their learning both 
as folid as poflible, and as ufeful aspoflible. . 

"l^he revenue of every ellablifhed church, foch 
parts of it excepted as may arife from particular 
lands or manors, is a branch, it ought to be 
obferved, of the general revenue of the Itate, 
which is thus diverted to a purpofe very differ- 
ent from the defence of the ftate. The tithe, 
for example., is a real land-tax, which puts it 
out of the power of the proprietors of land to 
contribute fo largely towards the defence of the 
Hate as they otherwife might be able to do.. The 
rent of land, however, is, 'according to fome, the 
foie fund,* and, according to others, the princi-' 
pal fund , from which , in all great monarchies , 
the exigencies of the •Hate mull be ultimately 
fupplied. The more of xhis fund that is given 
to Jthe churclt, the lels, it is evident, can be 
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fpared to the Rate. It may be laid down as a cer- 
tain maxim, that, all other things being fuppofed 
equal, the richer the church, the poorer muft- 
necefiarily be, either the fovereign on the one hand, 
or the people on the other ; and, in all cafes, the 
lels able muft the ftate be to defend itfelf. In fe- 
veral prpteftant countries , particularly in all the 
proteftantcantons of Switzerland,the revenue which' 
anciently belonged to the Roman catholic church 
the tithes and church lands , has been found a fund ' 
fufficient , not only to afford competent falaries to 
the eftabliflied clergy, but to defray, with little or 
no addition, all the other expenfes of the ftate. 
The magiftrates of the powerful canton of Berne, 
in particular, have accumulated out of the favings 
from this fund a very large fum , fuppofed to 
amount to feveral millions, part of which is ^e- 
pofited in a public treafure, and part is placed' 
at intereft in what are called the public funds 
of the different indebted nations of Europe; 
chiefly in thofe of France and Great Britain.' 
What may be the amount of the whole expenfe 
which the church , either of Berne , or of any 
other proteftant canton, cofts the ftate, I do not- 
pretend to know. By a very exafl account it> 
appears, that, in 1755, the whole revenue of the 
clergy of the church oPScotland, including their 
glebe or church lands, and the rent of their 
ipanfes or dwelling-houfes , . eftimated according 
to a reafonable valuation, amounted only to 
68,514. 1. 1. 8. 5. d.j\^ This very moderate 
V • j , r: • ; ^ ; . * revenue • ' 
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revenue affords a decent fubfiftence to nine hundred 
and forty -four tninifters. The whole expenfe of 
the church , including what is occafionally laid out 
for the building and reparation of churches , and 
of the manfes of minifters , cannot well be fnppofed 
to exceed eighty or eighty-five thoufand pounds 
a-year. The moft opulent church In Chriflendom 
does not maintain better the uniformity of faith, 
the fervor of devotion , the fpirit of order, regu- 
larity , andauftere morals in the great body of the 
people , than this very poorly endowed church of 
Scotland. All the good ^ffeils , both civil and 
religious, which an eftabliflied church can be 
fuppofed to produce, are produced by it as com- 
pletely as by any other. The greater part of 
the proteftant churches of Switzerland, which in 
general are not better endowed than the church 
of Scotland, produce thofe effeiis in a ftill higher 
degree. In the greater part of the proteftant can- 
tons , there is not a lingle perfon to be found who 
does not profefs himfelf to be of the eftabliflied 
church. If he profelTes himfelf to be of any other, 
indeed, the law obliges him to leave the canton. 
But fo fevere, or rather indeed fo oppreflive a 
law, could never have been executed in fuch free 
countries, had not the diligence of the clergy 
before-hand converted to the eftabliflied church 
the whole body of the people , with the exception 
of, perhaps, a fevy individuals only. In fome 
, parts of Switzerland , accordingly , where , iffont 
the accidental union of a proteftant and Ktjtnau 
catholic country, the conyerfion has not beeufts 
W.ofN. 4. “ ■ 10 
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complete , both religions are not only tolerate^ 
but eAabliflied by law. 

The proper performance of every feryi^e feems 
to require that its pay or recompence Aould be, 
^ exa^y as poffible, proportioned to the nature 
,qf the fervice. If any fervice is very much under- 
paid , it is very apt to fulfer by the meannefs and 
incapacity of the greater part of thufe who are 
em^i^oyed in it. If it is very much over-paid , 
it is apt to fuffer, perhaps, ftill more by their 
negligence and idlenefs. A man of a large reve- 
nue, whatever may be his profedion, thinks he 
ought to live like otlier.men of large revenues; 
and to fpend a great part of his time in feftivity, 
;n vanity , and in didipation. But in .a clergyman 
this train of life not only confiimes the time which 
pught to be employed in tlie duties of his fun£Uon*, 
but in the ey^ of the common people deftroys 
^mpil entirely that fan£ltty ofcharadler which can 
alone enable him to .perform thofe duties with 
proper weight and autliority. >’• 

, PART IV. 

■Vf the Expenfe of Jupporting the Dignity of th^ 
‘ Sovereign.' 

O ' ' • • . 

VER and above the expenfes' necedary for 
tfnabiing the fovereign toperforna his feveral duties, 
a ' certain expenfe is requifite for the fupport of 
his dignity. ■ This expenfe varies both with the 
different periods of improvement , and with the 
Parent forms of government. 

. C.. ./• . > 
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•V 111 an opblent and improved fociety , whefc ail 
the diiFerent- Orders of people are growing ^every 
day iriore expenfive in their honfes , in thei^ for- 
niture-, in their tables , in their drefs , andin theifl 
eqyipage ; it- Cannot well be expeiled ' that the 
fovereign Ihould alone hold out againft thq fa- 
fl)ion< ■ He naturally , therefore , or rather neceff 
farilyi becomes more expenfive- in all thofe-dif^ 
ferent" articles' too; His 'dignity even feemi tb 
require that’ he fliould become fo. ' -i 

•«’As in point of dignity, a monarch is morer 
railed ’above his fubjefts than the chief magifi 
trate of any republic is ever fuppofed to be above 
his fellow -citizens; fo a greater expenfe is ne-* 
ceflary for fupporting that higher dignity. " W« 
naturally ‘expe£l more fplendor in 'the court of'd 
king,'>'than- in -the manfion houfe of adbgeooitf 
bargomader/' ' . v-.. - n . 

• ’ ‘ rrA -.0 

" i "C O N C L U S I 0 N; ’ i 

. -» . , . . ■ .. •; 

^ THE expenfe of defending :the fociety , ' arid that 
of fupporting -the dignity of the chief magidrate^ 
are both’ laid' out for the' general beneht.of th«f 
whole fociety. It is reafonable y thqrefote that 
they fliould' be defrayed by the general oontri;* , 
buti'on of -'^fhe whole fociety i* all the different 
members contributing,- as- nearly a» pofRbleyirt 
proportion to .their refpe^live^abilities. 

'■'The expenfe of* thcadminidration ofijudac* 
too, 'may', "nO doubt',’ be confidered as laid but 
for the- l^neht of the whole foeiety. There is no 
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impropriety, therefore , in its being defrayecJhy' 
tl»6 general contribution of the vyhole fociety,- 
Theperfons, however, who give occaOon to this 
expenfe are thofe who, by their injuftice ,in.one 
way or another , make it neceflary to feek redrefs 
or protedUon from the courts of juftice-.r The 
perions again mofr immediately bench tetk by thU 
expenfe, are. thofe whom the courts of'>’juftic» 
either refrure to tlteir rights, or maintaiki'in-their 
rights. The expenfe of the adminHlratipn o.f 
juAice, therefore, may very properly be, defrayed 
by the particular contribution of one, .or„other, 
or. both of thofe two different fets ofpeifona, acr 
cording as different occahons may, require; th3b 
is , by .the fees of courts. , It cannot be.jaeceffaFy. 
to; have recourfe to, the gener^^l contribution* of 
tiie. whole fociety, except for the conyidlign of 
thofe criminals who hare notthemfely«f .o^icAate 
of fund fufficient for paying thofe fees. 

Thofe local oj provincial expenfes of which 
the beneht is local or provincial (what is laid 
out,' for example, tipon the police ofa particular 
'town or diAriil ) ought tp be defrayed by a local 
or provincial revenue, and ought to be no burden 
upon, the general: revenue of the fociety. It ia 
nt^uA that. the whole fociety Aioold..CQntribute 
towards an. expenfe of, which, the benefit is con- 
fined 'ta-a past pf-the fociery. -.-v 

The expenfe.'of. maintaining good roads and 
communications is , - np-dpubt, benphcial to the 
whole fociety, and may, therefore, without any 
injuAice, be defrayed by the general contribution 
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•f t!ie whole 'fociety. This expenfe, however, 
is moll immediately and diredly beneficial to thofe 
who travel or carry goods from one place to 
another, and to thofe who confame fuch goods. 
The turnpike tolls in England, and the duties 
called peages in other countries , lay it altogether 
upon thofe two different fets of people, and thereby 
difchi^e the general revenue of- the, fopiety from, 
a very confiderable burden. ‘ 

The expenfe of the inftitutions for education 
and religious inftru£lion, is likewife, no doubt, 
beneficial to the whole foPiety, and may, there- 
fore, without inju(lice,f be defrayed by the gene- 
ral contribution of the whole fociety. This ex- 
penfe, however., might perhaps with equal pro- 
priety;, iand even with fome advantage, be de- 
frayed (alt0ge.ther .by thofe who receive, the im-* 
mediate benefit Of fuch education and inflrudlion, 
or by the- voluntary contribution of thofe who 
think they have occafion for either the one or the. 
other. 

When the inftitutions or public works, which 
are beneficial to the whole fociety , either cannot 
be maintained altogether, or are not maintained- 
altogether by the contribution of fuch particular 
members of the fociety as are moll immediately 
benefited by them, the deficiency mull in moll 
cafes be made up by the general contribution of 
the whole fociety. The general revenue of the 
fociety, over and above defraying the expenfe of 
defending the fociety , -and' of fupporting the dig- 
nity of the chief inagiftrate ^ mud make up for 
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the deficiency • of many particular branches of 
revenue. The fources of this- general or public 
revenue , I fliall endeavour to . explain in the 
following chapter. * ~ 

r’ ■ ; , : C'H A P. IL . . 

♦ ‘ ' • • • . t . i 

ihe Jourtes of the general or public Revenue of 
^ . the Society. ■ ’ 

' ■ A ' HE revenue which muft- defray, not only 
,the expenfe of defending the fociety and of 
fupporting the dignity of the chief ma^ftratC) 
but. all the other neceflary expenfes of govern- 
ment ,• for which the conftitution of the lUte has 
not provided any particular revenue,’ may be 
drawn, either, firft, from Tome fund which pecu* . 
liarly belongs to the fovereign or commonw^th* 
Imd which is independent of the revenue of the 
people} or, fecondly, from the revenue of the 
people, ' 

P A R t. I. 

Vf the Funds or Sources of Revenue which may peeu.> 
liarly belong to the Sovereign or Commonwealth. 

TT' HE funds or fource# of revenue which may 
peculiarly belong to the fovereign or common* 
wealth muft confift) either in ftock, or in land. 
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> The fovereign, like 'any other owner of ftofck^ 
may; derive a revenue from iti either by employ-* . 
ing it himfelfy or by lending it. Hid revenue iif 
in the one cafe profit, in the other intereft. 

The revenue of a Tartar or Arabian chief con-* 
fills in profit. It artfes principally from the mflk 
and increafe ofi.‘ his owti herds and flocks', of 
which he himfelf fuperhitends'the managenienty 
and is the principal fliepherd or herdfman'of hif 
own horde or tribe. It is, however, in thisCar- 
lieft and rudell ftate of civil government only 
that profit has ever made the principal part of 
the public revenue of a monarchical ftate. 

Small republics have fometimes derived a con-* 
liderable revenue from the profit of mercantile 
proje£ls.- The republic Of Hamburgh is faid to 
do fo from the profits of a public wine cellar' 
and apothecary’s fliop The ftate cannot be 
very great of which the fovereign has leifure to' 
carry on the trade of a wine merchant or apo- 
thecary. The profit of a public bank had been 
a fource of revenue to more confiderable ftates. 
It has been fo not only to Hamburgh, but to 

See M^moircs concemant les Droits & Impofitions en £n- 
rope: tome i. page 73. This work was compiled by the order 
of the court for the life of a commil&on employed for fomc 
years paft in confidering the proper mean^ for reforming thd 
finances of France. The account of the French taxes, which 
takes up three volumes in qnarto, may be regarded as per.. 
fe6Uy authentic. That of thofc of other European nations was 
compiled from fuch informatin:;s as the French minifiers at 
the different courts could procure; It is much shorter, and 
frobably not ^ulte fo exad as that of the Fitmih .taxes. 
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Venice and Anifterdam. A revenue of this kind 
has even by fome people been thought not below 
the. attention of (b great an empire as that of 
Great Britain. Reckoning the ordinary dividend 
of the bank of England at five and a half per 
^centr and fts capital at ten millions feven hundred: 
apd , eighty thoufand pounds , the neat annual 
profit, after paying the expenfe of management; 
muff amount, it is faid, to five hundred and. 
ninety-two thoufand nine hundred pounds. Go- 
vernment, it is pretended, could borrow this capital 
at, three per cent, intereft, and by taking the 
managenient of the bank into its own hands, 
might make a clear profit of two hundred and 
lixty-nine thoufand five hundred pounds a year/ 
The orderly, vigilant, and parfimonious adminif- 
tration of fuch ariftocracies as thofe of Venice and 
AmAerdam , is extremely proper, it appears from 
experience ,«for the management of a mercantile 
projeft.of this kind. But whether fuch a govern- 
ment as that of England; which, whatever may 
be its virtues, has never been famous for good 
ceconomy; which, in time of peace, has generally 
conduiled itfelf with, the flothful and negligent 
profnfion that is perhaps natural to monarchies; 
and in time of war has conAantly a^ed with all 
the thoughtlefs extravagance that democracies are 
apt to fall into; could be fafely truAed with the 
management of fuch a projefl, muA at leaA be a 
good deal more doubtful. ‘ ' < 

The poA office is properly a mercantile pro- 
The government advances the expenfe of 
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eftablidiing the different offices , and of buying or 
hiring the neceffary horfes or carriages, and is repaid 
with a large profit by the duties upon what is car- 
ried. It is perhaps the only mercantile projefl which 
has been fuccefsfully managed by , I believe , every 
fort of government. The capital to be advanced is 
not very confiderable. There is no myftery in the 
bufmefs. The returns are not only certain , but 
immediate. 

. Princes, however, have frequently engaged- 
in many other mercantile proje^ls , and have' 
been willing, like private perfons , to mend their' 
fortunes by becoming adventurers in the com- 
mon branches of trade, 'j^hey have fcarce ever 
fucceeded. The profufion with which the af- 
feirs of princes are always managed , renders it 
almoif impoffible that they fliould. The agents 
of a prince regard the wealth of their mafler aa> 
inexhkullible ; are carelefs at what price they 
buy; are carelefs at what price they fell; are' 
carelefs at what expenfe they tranfport his goods ' 
from one place to another. Thofe agents fre- 
quently live with the profufion of princes, land 
fbmetimes too , in fpite of that profufion , and by ' 
a proper method of making up their accounts, 
acquire the fortunes of princes. It was thus, as - 
we are told by Machiavel, that the agents of 
Lorenzo of Medicis , not a prince of mean abi- 
liti^, carried on ^ his 'trade. The republic of 
Florence was feveral times obliged to pay the 
debt into which their extravagance had involved 
l^im.. He found it convenient , accordingly, to 
give up the bufmefs of merchant, the bufmels 
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to which his family had originally owed their for- 
tune, and in the latter part of his life to employ 
both what remained of that fortune, and the re-- 
venueof theftate of which he had the difpofal, in 
projeffsand expenfes more fuitable to his flation. 

No two chara£fers feem more inconfiftent than, 
thofe of trader and fo«'ereign.» If. the trading 
fpirit of the-Englilh Eaft India .company renders 
them very bad fovereigns ; the fpirit of (overeignty 
feems to have rendered them equally bad traders. 
While they vvere traders only , they managed their 
trade fuccefsfully , and were able to pay from their 
profits a moderate dividend to the proprietors of 
their flock. Since they became fovereigns , with a 
revenue which, it is faid, was originally more than 
three millions fterling , they have been obliged to 
beg the extraordinary afTiflance of government in. 
order to avoid immediate bankruptcy. In their 
former fituation , their fer van ts in India confidered 
themfelves as the clerks of merchants : In their 
prefent fituation, thofe fervantsconfider themfelvas 
as the miniflers of fovereigns. 

A flate may fometimes derive feme part of 
its public revenue from the interell of money, 
as well as from the profits of flock. If it has 
amafled a treafnre, it may lend a part of that 
treafure, either to foreign Rates, or to its own* 
f ubjcils. 

The canton of Berne derives a confiderable 
revenue by lending a part of its treafure to fo-i. 
reign Rates; that is, by placing it in the public 
funds of the different indebted nations of Europe 
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chiefly in thofe of France and England. The fecu- 
rity of this revenue muft depend, firfl, upon the 
fecurityof the funds in which it is placed, or upon 
the good faith of government which has the ma- 
nagement of them; and, fecondly, upon the cer- 
tainty or probability of the continuance of peace 
with the debtor nation. In the cafe of a war, the 
very firfl a6l,of hoftility , on thepart of the debtor 
pation, might be the forfeiture of the funds of its 
creditor. This policy of lending money to foreign 
.flates.is, fo far as 1 know, peculiar to the canton 
of Berne. , ,i ’ 

- iThe city of Hamburgh * has eflabliflied a fort 
of public pawn-fliop, which lends money tothefub- 
jeflsoftheflate upon pledges at fixper cent, interefl. 
This pawn-fliop or Lombard, as it is called, aflbrds 
a revenue, it is pretended, to the flateofa hundred 
and fifty thoufand crowns, which, at four-and- 
fixpence the crown, amounts to 33,75o/. flerling. 

The government of Pennfylvania , without amaf- 
fing any treafure, invented a method of lending , 
not money indeed, but what is equivalent to 
fnoney, to its fubjefts. By advancing to pri- 
vate people , at interefl , and upon land fecurity 
to double the value, paper bills of credit to be 
redeemed fifteen years after their date , and in 
the mean time made transferable from hand to 
hand like bank notes, and declared by afl of af* 
fembly to be a legal tender in all payments from 
one inhabitant of the province to another, it 
* Sec M^moires concernant les Droits & Impofitions ra 
Europe; tome 1 . p. 73. 
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ratfed a moderate revenue, which went a com- 
fidelrable way towards defraying an annual ex^ 
penfe of- about 4,5oo /. the whole ordinary ex>- 
penfie of that frugal and orderly government. 
The fuccefs of an expedient of this kind mnft 
have depended npon three different circnm- 
ftances j' firlt, upon the demand for fome other 
inftrument of ccpnmerce, befides gold and filver 
tnohey-; or upon the demand for fuch a quantity 
of confumable flock, as could not be had 'with^ 
out fending abroad the greater part of thdr'gbld 
and filver money , in order to purchalei it ; 
fecondly , upon the good credit of the govern- 
ment which’'made ufe of this expedient; and^ 
thirdly, upon the moderation with which it was 
Ofed , -the whole value of the paper bills of credit 
never exceeding that of the gold and filver 
money which • would have been neceffary ‘ for 
carrying on their circulation, had there been no 
paper bills of credit. The fame expedient was 
upon different occafions adopted by feveral other 
American colonies: but, from want of this mo- 
deration , it produced , in the greater part of them, 
milch more diforder than conveniency. 

' -The unflableand perifhable nature of flock and 
credit, however , render them unfit to be trufted 
to, as the principal funds of that fure, fteady and ^ 
permanent revenue , which can alone give fecurity 
and dignity to government. The government of 
no great nation, that was advanced beyond the 
fliepherdflate;feems ever to have derived the greater 
part of its public revenue from fuch fources. ' 
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• Land is a fpnd of a more flable and permanent 
nature; and the rent of public lands, accordingly, 
has been the principal fource of the public revenue 
of many a great nation that was much advanced 
beyond the diepherd Hate. From the produce or 
rent of the public lands, the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy derived, fora long time, the 
greater part of that revenue which defrayed the 
necelTary expenfes of the commonwealth. Therent 
of the crown lands conftituted for a long time tlie 
greater part of the revenue of the ancient fovereigns 
of Europe. 

. War and the preparation for war, are the 
two circumilances which in modern times occa- 
fion the greater part of the necelTary expenle of * ^ 
all great Hates. But in the ancient republics of 
Greece and Italy every citizen was a foldier , 
who both ferved and prepared himfelf for fervice 
at his own expenfe. W either of thofe two cir- 

cumHances , therefore , could occafion any very 
Confiderable expenfe to the Hate. The rent of 
a very moderate landed eHate might be fully 
Hifhcient for defraying all the other necellary ex- 
penfes. of government. 

In the ancient monarchies of Europe, the 
manners and cuHoms of the times fufficiently 
prepared tlie great body of the people for war; 
and when they took the field, they were, by the 
condition of their feudal tenures, to be main- 
tained , either at their own expenfe, or at that 
of their immediate lords, without bringing any 
j?ew charge upon the fovereign. The^ other 
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expenfes of governWient werfe , the greater part^df 
them,’ very moderate. Th^-adminiftration of 
juftice, It has been fliown , ihftead of being a caufe 
of expenfe, was a fource ofreventie.- The labor of 
the country people j for three days before and foe 
three days after harveft, was thought a fund fuffi- 
cient for making and maintaining alb the 'bridges > 
highways, and other public vvorks which • the: 
commerce of the country was fuppofed to require^* 
In thofe days the principal expenfe of thefovereigh* 
feems to have coafifted-ih'the 'maintenance’of hfs; 
own family and houfehold. The officets of hiy 
houfehold, accordingly, were then the great 
cers of" hate; The lord treafurer received hitf^ 
. rents. The lord Reward and lord chamberlain* 
looked after the expenfe of his family. The care 
of his ftaWes was committed to the lord -conftable^ 


and the lord riiarflial. • His hc^nfes’ were alt built fn' 
the form of icaftles , » and^ feem * to have been the^ 
principal fortrefles which he polTeffed. * The keep-^ 
ers of thofe houfes or callles might be confidered' 
as a fort of military governors; ^ They feem to have 
been the only military officer^ whom it was ne- 
celTary to maintain in time peace. In thefe' 


circuniftances* the "rent* of* a ^ ‘great landed > eftate 
might ,' upon ordinary occafions^ very welbdsfray 
all the neceflary expenfes of government. v 
> In . the^ prefent Rate of the greater part’of the^ 
civilized monarchies of* Europe the ‘rent oiF alb 
the lands in the country , managed as they prb-' 
bably would be if they alb belonged to one pro® 


prietor , would ' fcarce perhaps amount to 
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ordinary revenue which they levy upon the people 
even in peaceable times. The ordinary revenue 
of Great Britain, for example, including nor only 
what is necelfary for defraying the current expenfe 
of the year, but for paying the intereft of the 
public debts, and for linking a part of the capital 
pf thofe debts, amounts to upwards of ten mil- 
lions a year. But the land-tax , at four lliillings 
in the pound , falls Ihort of two millions a year. 
This land-tax , as it is called , however , is fnp- 
pofed to - be one-fifth , not only of the rent of all 
the land, but of that of all the houfes, and of 
the intereft of all the capital flock of Great Britain, 
that part of it only excepted which is either lent 
to the public, or employed as farming flock in 
the cnltivat’ion of land. A very confiderable part 
of the produce of this tax arifes from the rent of 
houfes, and the intcrell of capital flock. The 
land-tax of the city of London, for example, at 
four fliillings in the pound, amounts to 133,399/. 
6s. jd. Thatof the city ot Weflminfler, to 63,093/. 
ts. 5 d. That of the palaces of Whitehall and S. 
James’s, to 30,754/. 6s. 3</. A certain proportiori 
of the land-tax is in the fame manner afleffed 
upon all the other cities and towns corporate iri 
the kingdom, and arifes almofl altogether , either 
from the rent of houfes , or from what is fuppofed 
to be the intereft of trading and capital flock. 
According to the eftimation , therefore , by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax , the whole 
mafs of revenue arifing from the rent of all the 
lands, from that of all the houfes, and from the 
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intereft of all the capital flock , that part of it 
ooly excepted which is either lent to the public, 
or employed in the cultivation of land , does not 
exceed ten millions flerling a year, the ordinary 
revenue which government levies upon the people 
even in peaceable times. The eftimation by which 
Great Britain is rated to the land-tax is , no doubt, 
taking the whole kingdom at an average, very 
much below the real value; though in feveral par- 
ticular counties and diflrids it is faid to be nearly 
equal to that value. The rent of the lands alone, 
exclufive of that of houfes , and of the intereft of 
ftock, has by many people been eftimated at 
twenty millions, an eftimation made in a great 
fneafure at random^ and which, I apprehend, is as 
likely to be above as below the truth. But if the 
lands of Great Britain , in the prefent ftate of 
their cultivation, do not afford a rent of more 
than twenty millions a year , they could not well 
afford the half, moft probably not, the fourth 
part of that rent, if they all belonged to a fingle 
proprietor, and were put under the negligent, 
expenfive, and oppreflive management of his 
favors and agents. The crown lands of Great 
Britain do not at prefent afford the fourth part 
of the rent, which could probably be drawn 
from them if they were the property of private 
perfons. If the crown lauds were more extenfive, 
it is probable , they would be ftill worfe managed. 

The revenue which rtie great body of the 
people derives from land is in proportion, not 
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to the rent, bnt to the produce of the land. The 
whole annual produce of the land of every country, 
if we except what is referved for feed , is either 
annually confumed by the great body of the peo- 
ple, or exchanged for fomething elfe that is con- 
fumed by them. Whatever keeps down the pro- 
duce of the land below what it would otherwife 
rife to , keeps down the revenue of the great 
body of the people, ftill more than it does that 
of the proprietors of land. The rent of land , 
that portion of the produce which belongs to 
the proprietors , is fcarce any where in Great 
Britain fuppofed to be more than a third part of 
the whole produce. If the land, which in one 
Bate of cultivation affords a rent of ten millions 
Berling a year, would in another afford a rent of 
twenty millions; the rent being, in both cafes , 
fuppofed a third part of the produce; the revenue 
of the proprietors would be lefs than it otherwife 
might be by ten millions a year only; but the 
revenue of the great body of the people would be 
lefs than it otherwife might be by thirty millions 
a year, deducing only what would be neceffary 
for feed. The population of the country would 
be lefs by the number of people which thirty 
millions a year, dedutSing always the feed, could 
maintain , accocding to the particular mode of 
living and expenfe which might take place in the 
different ranks of men among whom the remainder 
was diftributed. 

Though there is not at prefent, in Europe, 
any civilized Bate of any kind which derives the 
W. of N, i. ii 
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greater part of its public revenue from the rent 
of lands which are the property of the ftate j yet,’ 
in all the great monarchies of Europe , there are 
lull many large trails of land which belong to the 
crown. They are generally foreA; and fometimes 
foreA where, after travelling feveral miles, you 
will fcarce And a Angle tree; a mere waAe and 
lofs of country in*re(^e£l both of produce and 
population. In every great monarchy of Europe 
the fale of the crown lands would produce a very 
large fum of money, which, if applied to the 
payment of the public debts , would deliver from 
mortgage a much greater revenue than any which 
thofe lands have ever afforded to the crown. In 
countries where lands, improved and cultivated 
very highly, and yielding at the time of fale as 
great a rent as can eafily be got from them , com- 
monly fell at thirty years purchafe; the unim- 
proved, uncultivated, and low-rented crown lands 
might well be expelled to fell at forty, Afty, pr 
fixty years purchafe. The crown might imme- 
diately enjoy the revenue which this great price 
would redeem from mortgage. In the courfe of 
a. few years it would probably enjoy .another 
revenue. When the crown lands had become 
private property, they would , in the courfe of a 
few years, become well-improved and well-cul- 
tivated. The increafe of their produce would in- 
creafe the population of the country, by aug^ 
menting the revenue and confumption of the peo- 
ple. But the revenue which the crown derives 
from the duties of cuAoms and excife, would 
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necelTarily increafe with the revenue and con- 
fumption of the people. 

The revenue which, in any civilized monarchy, 
the crown derives from the crown lands , though 
it appears to coft nothing to individuals, in reality 
cofts more to the fociety than perhaps any other 
equal revenue which the crown enjoys. It would, 
in all cafes, be for the intereft of the fociety to 
replace this revenue to the crown by fome other 
equal revenue, and to divide the lands among the 
people, which could not well be done better, 
perhaps , than by expofing them to public fale. 

Lands, for the purpofes of pleafure and magni- 
ficence , parks , gardens , public walks , &c. pof- 
feffions which are every where confidered as 
caufes of expenfe, not as fources of revenue, feem 
to be the only lands which , in a great and civil- 
ized monarchy, ought to belong to the crown. 

Public ftock and public lands, therefore, the 
two fources of revenue which may peculiarly be- 
long to the fovereign or commonwealth , being, 
both improper and infufficient funds for defraying 
the necelfary expenfe of any great and civilized 
ftate; it remains that this expenje mnft, the greater 
part of it, be defrayed by taxes of one kind or 
another, the people contributing a part of their 
own private revenue in order to make up a public 
revenue to the fovereign or commonwealth, j. 
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P A R T 1 1. 

Of taxes, 

TF* H E private revenue of individuals , it has 
been Ihown in the hrll book of this Inquiry, arifes 
ultimately from three different fources; Rent, Pro- 
fit, and Wages. Every tax muff Anally be paid 
from fome one or other of thofe three different 
forts of revenue, or from all of them indifferently. 
1 {ball endeavour to give the beff account I can , 
Arff, of thofe taxes which, it is intended , fhould 
fall upon rent; fecondly, of thofe which, it is 
intended, fhould fall upon profit ; thirdly, of thofe 
which it is intended, fhould fall upon wages; and, 
fourthly, of thofe which, it is intended, fhould 
fall indifferently upon all thofe three different 
fources of private revenue. The particular confi- 
deration of each of thefe four different dbrts of 
taxes will divide the fecond part of the prefent 
chapter into four articles, three of which will require 
feveral other fubdivifions. Many of thofe taxes, it 
will appear from the following review, are not 
finally paid from the fund , or fource of revenue, 
upon which it was intended they fhould fall. 

Before I enter upon the examination of particu- 
lar taxes , it is neceffary to premife the four fol» 
lowing maxftns ^ith regard to taxes in general. 

I. The fubjedlsof every ftate ought to contribute 
towards the fupport of the government, as nearly 
as poflible, in proportion to their refpeflive abili- 
ties; that is, in proportion to the revenue which 
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they refpeflively enjoy under the proteflion of 
the fta te. The expenfe of government to the in- 
dividuals of a great nation , is like the expenfe of 
management to the joint tenants of a great eftate, 
who are all obliged to contribute in proportion to 
their refpeflive intereAs in the eAate. In the ob- 
fervation or neglefl of this maxim confiAs , what 
is called the equality or inequality of taxation. 
Every tax , it muA be obferved once for all , 
which falls finally upon one only of the three 
forts of revenue above mentioned , is neceffarily 
unequal, in fo far as it does not affe^l the other 
two. In the following examination of different 
taxes I Aiall feldom take much further notice of 
this fort of inequality, but Ihall , in moA cafes , 
confine my obfervations to that inequality which 
is occafioned by a particular tax falling unequally 
even upon that particular fort of private revenue 
which is affeiled by it. 

II. The tax which each individual is bound to 
pay ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the 
quantity to be paid , ought all to be clear and 
^plain to the contributor, and to every other per- 
fon. Where it is otherwife, every perfon fubjefl 
to the tax is put more or lefs in the power of the * 
tax-gatherer, who can either aggravate the tax 
upon any obnoxious contributor , or extort , by 
the terror of fuch aggravation , fome prefent or 
perquifite to himfelf. The uncertainty of taxation 
encourages the infolence and favors the corrup- 
tion of an order of men who are naturally 
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unpopular , even wheiie they are neither infolent 
nor corrupt. The certainty of what each indi- 
vidual ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of 
fo great importance , that a very confiderable 
degree of inequality, it appears, 1 believe, from 
the experience of all nations , is not near fo great 
an evil as a very fmall degree of uncertainty. 

III. Every tax ought to be levied at the time, 
or in the manner, in which it is moft likely to be 
convenient for the contributor to pay it. A tax upon 
the rent of land or of houfes, payable at the fame 
term at which fuch rents are ufually paid, is levied 
at the time when it is moft likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay; or, when he is moft 
likely to have wherewithal to pay. Taxes upon fuch 
confumable goods as are articles of luxury , are all 
finally paid by the confumer, and generally in a 
manner that is very convenient for him. He pays 
them little by little , as he has occafion to buy the 
goods. As he is at liberty too either to buy, of not to 
buy, as he pleafes , it muft be his own fault if he 
ever fuffers any confiderable inconveniency from 
fuch taxes. 

IV. Every tax ought to be fo contrived as both to 
take out and to keep out ofthe pockets of the people 

* as little as poffible , over and above what it brings 
into the* public treafury of the ftate. A tax may 
either take out or keep out of the pockets of the 
people agreatdeal more than it brings into the pub- 
lic treafury, in the four following ways. Firft, the 
levying of it may require a great number of officer^ 
whofe falaries may eat up the greater part of the 
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produce of the tax , and whofe perquifites may 
impofe another additional tax upon the people. 
Secondly, it may obftruft the induftry of the people, 
and difcourage them from applying to certain 
branches of bufmefs which might give maintenance, 
and employment to great multitudes. While it ob- 
liges the people to pay, itmay thusdiminilh, or per- 
haps deftroy, fome of the funds which might 
enable them more ealily to do fo. Thirdly , by 
the forfeitures and. other penalties which thofe 
unfortunate individuals incur who attempt unfuc- 
cefsfully to evade the tax, it may frequently 
ruin them, and thereby put an end to the benefit 
which the community might have received from 
the employment of their capitals. An injudi- 
cious tax offers a great temptation to fmuggling. 
But the penalties of fmuggling muft rife in pro- 
portion to the temptation. The law , contrary to 
all the ordinary principles ofjuftice; firft creates 
the temptation, and then punifhes thofe who yield 
to it; and it commonly enhances the punifljment 
too in proportion to the very circumftance which 
ought certainly to allievate it, the temptation to 
commit the crime Fourthly, by fubJetSling the- 
people to the frequent vifits and the odious exami- 
nation of the tax-gatherers, it may expofe them to 
much unneceffary trouble, vexation, and oppref- 
fion ; and though vexation is not, Aruflly fpea|;.ing, 
expenfe, it is certainly equivalent to theexpenfe at 
which every man would be willing to redeem him- 
felf from it. It is in fome one or other of thcfe four 
* Sfe Sketches ofthe Hiftory ofMan, VoL II. pa|;e S73. & fcq. 
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different. ways that taxes' are freqnently fo much 
more burdenfome to the people than they are 
beneficial to the fovereign. 

. The evident juftice jand utility of the fore- 
going maxims have recommended, them more or 
lefs to the Attention of all nations. All nations, 
have endeavoured , to the beft of their judgment , 
to render their taxes as equal as .they could con- 
trive; as certain, as convenient to the contri- 
butor , both in the time and in the mode of pay- 
ment, and , . in proportion to the revenue which 
they brought to the prince , as little burdenfome 
to the people. The following ihort review of fome 
of the principal taxes which have taken place in 
different ages and countries will fhow, that the 
endeavours of all nations have not , in thiarefpe£l, 
been equally fuccehful. 

A R T I C L E I. 

Taxes upon rent. Taxes upon the rent of Land. 

A Tax upon the rent of land may either be 
impofed according to a certain canon, every 
diflrid being valued at a certain rent, which 
valuation is not afterwards to be altered; or it 
may be impofed in fuch a manner as to vary with 
every variation in the real rent of the land , and to 
rife or fall with the improvement or declenfion 
of its.cultivation. 

A land tax which, like that of Great Britain, 
is affeffed upon each diffridf according to a cer- 
tain invariable canon , though it fhould be equal 
at the time of its firll eflablilbment, neceffinly 
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becomes unequal in procefs of time, according to 
the unequal degrees of improvement or negleilin 
the cultivation of the different parts of the country. 
In England, the valuation according to which the 
different counties and parifhes were afTeffed tothe 
land-tax by the 4th of William and Mary , was very 
unequal even atits firfl eftablifiiment.This tax there- 
fore, fo far offendsagainft the firft of the four maxims 
above-mentioned. It is perfectly agreeable to the 
other three. It is perfeflly certain. The time of pay- 
ment for the tax, being the fame as that for the rent, 
is as convenient as it can be to the contributdr. 
Though the landlord is in all cafes the real con- 
tributor, the tax is commonly advanced by the 
tenant, to whom the landlord is obliged to allow it 
in the payment of the rent. This tax is levied by a 
much fmaller number of officers than any other 
which affords nearly the fame revenue. As the tax 
upon each diftri£l does not rife with the rife of the 
rent, the fovereign does not lhare in the profits of the 
landlord’s improvements. Thofe improvements 
fometimes contribute, indeed, to the difcharge of the 
other landlords of the diftri£l. But the aggravation of 
the tax, which thismay fometimes occafion upon a 
particular eftate, is always fo very fmall, that it never 
can difcourage thofe improvements , nor keep down 
the produce of the land below what it would other- 
wife rife to. As it hasno tendency to d iminiffi the quan- 
tity, it can have none toraife the price of that pro- 
duce. It does not obftruil the induftry of the people. 
It fubjetls the landlord to no other inconveniency 
befides the unavoidable one ofpayingthe tax. 
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The advantage , however, which the landlord 
has derived from the invariable conftancy of the 
valnarion by which all the lands of Great Britain 
are rated to the land-tax , has been principally 
owing to fome circumftances altogether extrane- 
ous to the nature of the tax. 

It has been owing in part to the great profperity 
of almoff every part of.the country , the renu of 
almoft all the eflates of Great Britain having, fince 
the time when this valuation was firft eftabliflied'^ 
been continually rifing, and fcarce any of them 
liaving fallen. The landlords, therefore, have al^ 
moftall gained the difference between the tax which’ 
they would have paid , according to the prefent 
rent of their eAates , and that which they a 61 ually 
pay according to the ancient valuition. Had the 
Hate of the country been different, had rents been 
gradually' falling in confequence ofthedeclenfion 
of cultivation , the landlords would almoft all have 
loA this difference. In the Bate of things which has 
happened to take place fince the revolution, the con- 
ftancy of the valuation has been advantageous to the 
landlord and hurtful to the fovereign. In a different 
ftate of things it might have been advantageous to 
the fovereign and hurtful to the landlord, ov*. 

■ As the tax is made payable in money, fd the 
valuation of the land is expreffed in money. 
Since the eftablifhment of this valuation the value 
of filver has been pretty uniform , and there has 
been no alteration in the ftandard of the coin 
either as to weight or finenefs. Had filver rifen 
confiderably in its value , as it feems to have done 
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in the courfe of the two centuries which preceded 
the difrovery of the mines of America, theconAan- 
cy of the valuation might have proved very of>- 
prelfive to the landlord. Had fdver fallen confi- 
derahly in its value , as it certainly did for about a 
century at Ifeaft after the difcovery of thofe mines , 
t.hefameconftancy of valuation would have reduced 
very much this branch of the revenue of the fove- 
reign. Had any confiderable alteration been made 
in the ftandard of»the money, either by linking 
the fame quantity offilver to a lower denomination, 
or by raifingitto a higher; had an ounce offilver, 
for example, inAead of being coined into Ave 
Aiillings and two-pence , been coined , either into 
pieces which bore fo low a denomination as two 
Aiillings and feven-pence, or into pieces which bore 
fo high a one as ten Aiillings and four-pence , it 
would in the one cafe have hurt the revenue of 
the proprietor, in the other that of the fovereign. 

In circumAances, therefore, fomewhat different 
from thofe which have ailually taken place , this 
conAancy of valuation might ^ave. been a very 
great inconveniency , either to the contributors, 
or to the commonwealth. In the courfe of ages 
fuch circumAances, however, muA, at fome time 
or other, happen. But though empires, like 
all the other works of men, have- all hitherto 
proved mortal , yet every empire aims at im- 
mortality. Every conAitution, therefore, which 
it is meant Aiould be as permanent as the em- 
pire itfelf, ought to be convenient, not iq cer- 
tain circumAances only, but in all circamAances; 
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or ought to be fuited , not to thofe circumftances 
which are tranfitpry, occafional, or accidental, 
but to thofe which are neceffary and therefore 
always the fame. t rv 

A tax upon the rent of land which* varies with 
■ every variation of the rent, or which fifes and falls 
according to the improvement or negleft of cultir 
vation, is reommended by that fe(5l of men of letters 
in France, who call themfelves theoeconomiils, as 
the moft equitable of all taxes. • All taxes, they pre- 
tend,fall ultimately upon therent of land, and ought, 
therefore j to be impofed equally upon the fund 
which muft finally pay them. That all taxes ought 
to fall as equally as poffible upon the fund- which 
muff finally pay them, is certainly true. But with- 
out entering into ^he difagreeable difcuflion of the 
metaphyfical arguments by^ which they fupport 
their very ingenious theory, it will fufficiently ap- 
pear, from the following review, what are the taxes 
which fall finally upon the rent of the land, and what 
are thofe which fall finally upon fome other fund. 

V In the Venetian territory all the arable lands 
which are. given in leafe to farmers are taxed at a 
tenth of -the rent The leafes are recorded in 
a public regifter which is kept by the officers 
of r^enue iii.each province or diftrifl. When 
the proprietor cultivates his own lands, they are 
valued according to an equitable eflimation , and 
he is allowed a dedu£lion of one^fifth of the tax,' 
fo that forTuch lands he pays pnly eight inflead 
of ten per cent, of the fuppofed rent. * 

* Memoires ooncernant les Droits, 240^ 341. 
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' A land-tax of this kind is certainly more equal 
than the land-tax ofEngland. It might not, perhaps, 
be altogether fo certain, and the afleflment of the 
tax might frequently occafion a good deal more 
trouble to the landlord. It might too be a good 
deal more expenhve in the levying. 

Such a fyftem of adminiftration , however, 
might perhaps be contrived as would , in a great 
meafure, both prevent this uncertainty and mo- 
derate this expenfe. 

The landlord and tenant, for example, might 
jointly be obliged to record their leafem a public 
regifter. Proper penalties might be enabled againit 
concealing or milre prefen ting any of theconditions; 
and if part of thole penalties were to be paid to 
either of the two parties who informed againfl and 
convi6led the other of fiich concealment or mifre- 
prefentatiori , itwould effetHiually deter them from 
combining together in order to defraud the public 
revenue. All the conditions of the leafe might be 
fufficiently known from fuch a record. 

Some landlords , initead of raifmg the rent , 
take a fine for the renewal of the leale. This 
pradice is in moft cafes the expedient of a fpend- 
thrift, who for a fum of ready money fells a 
future revenue of much greater value. It is in 
molt cafes, therefore, hurtful to the landlord. 
It is frequently hurtful to the tenant, and it 
is always hurtful to the community. It fre- 
quently takes from the tenant fo great ^part of 
his capital , and thereby diminillies fo rMch his 
ability to cultivate the land , that he* finds it 
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more difficult to pay a fmall rent than it • ould 
otherwife have been to pay a great one. What- 
ever diminiflies his ability to cultivate, necefla- 
rily keeps down , below what it would otherwife 
have been , the moft important part of the revenue 
of the community. By rendering the tax upon 
fuch fines a good deal heavier than upon the 
ordinary rent, this hurtful pradiice might be dif- 
couraged, to the no fmall advantage of all the 
different parties concerned , of the landlord , of 
the tenant, of the fovereign, and of the whole 
community. 

Some leafes prefcribe to the tenant a certain 
mode of cultivation , and a certain fucceffion of 
crops during the whole continuance of the leafe. 
This condition , which is generally the'effedl of 
the landlord’s conceit of his own fuperior know- 
ledge (a conceit in moft cafes very ill founded), 
ought always to be confidered as an additional 
rent ; as a rent in fervice inftead of a rent in money. 
In order to difcourage the pradlice, which is 
generally a foolifli one, this fpecies of rent might 
be valued rather high, and confequcncly taxed 
fomewhat higher than common money rents. 

Some landlords, inftead of a rent in money, 
require a rent in kind, in corn, cattle, poultry, 
wine , oil, &c. others again require a rent in fer- 
vice. Such rents are always more hurtful to the 
tenant than beneficial to the landlord. They 
either J^e more or keep more out of the pocket 
of the*ormer, than they put into that of the 
latter. In every country where they take place. 
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the tenants are poor and beggarly, pretty much 
according to the degree in which they take place. 
By valuing, in the fame manner , fuch rents rather* 
high, and confequently taxing them fomewhat 
higher than common money rents, a praiiice 
which is hurtful to the whole community might 
perhaps be fufficiently difcouraged. 

When the landlord chofe to occupy himfelf a 
part of his own lands, the rent might be valued 
according to an equitable arbitration of the farmers 
and landlords in the neighbourhood, and a mode- 
rate abatement of the tax might be granted to him, 
in the fame manner as in the Venetian territory; 
provided the rent of the lands which he occupied 
did not exceed a certain fum. It is of importance 
that the landlord fliould be encouraged to culti- 
vate a part of his own land. His capital is gene- 
rally greater than that of the tenant, and with 
lefs fkill he can frequently raife a greater produce. 
The landlord can afford to try experiments , and 
is generally difpofed to do fo. His unfuccefsful 
experiments occalion only a moderate lofs to 
himfelf. His fuccefsful ones contribute to the 
improvement and better cultivation of the whole 
country. It might be of importance , however, 
that the abatement of the tax ihould encourage 
him to cultivate to a certain extent only. If the 
landlords Ihould , the greater part of them , be 
tempted to farm the whole of their own lands, 
the country ( inAead of fober and induArious 
tenants , who are bound by their own intrreA to 
cultivate as well as their capital and Ikill will 
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allow them) would be filled with idle and pro- 
fligate bailiffs, whofe abufive management Would 
foon degrade the cultivation and reduce the an- 
nual produce of the land , to the diminution , not 
only of the revenue of their matters , but of the 
mott important part of that of the whole fociety. 

Such a fyttem of adminittration might , per- 
haps , free a tax of this kind from any degree of 
uncertainty which could occafion either oppref* ' 
fion or inconveniency to the contributor; and 
might at the fame time ferve to introduce into 
the common management of land fuch a plan or 
policy, as might contribute a good deal to the 
general improvement and good cultivation of 
the country. 

The expenfe of levying a land-tax, which 
varied with every variation of the rent, would 
no doubt be fomewhat greater than that of levy- 
ing one which was always rated according to a 
fixed valuation. Some additional expenfe would 
neceflarily be incurred both by the different re- 
gifter offices which it Ivould be proper to ettab- 
lilh in the different dittrifls of the country, 
and by the different valuations which might 
occafionally be made of the lands which the 
proprietor chofe to occupy himfelf. The ex- 
penfe of all this, however, might be very mode- ' 
rate , and much below what is incurred in the 
levying of many other taxes , which afford«a very 
inconfiderable revenue in comparifon of what 
might eafily be drawn from a tax of this kind.'^ t 

The . 
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The difcouragement which a variable land-tax 
of this .kind might give to the improvement of 
land , feems to be the mcft important objedion 
which can be made to it. The landlord would . 
certainly be lefs difpofed to improve, when the 
fovereign , who contributed nothing to the expenfe, 
was to ftiare in the profit of the improvement. 
Even this ohjeflion might perhaps be obviated by 
allowing the landlord, before he began his im- 
provement, to afcertain, in conjundion with the 
officers of revenue , the aflual value of his lands y 
according to the equitable arbitration of a certain 
number of landlords and farmers in the neighbour- 
hood , equally chofen by both parties ; and by 
rating fiim according to this valuation for fuch a 
number of years, as might be fully fufficient for ' 
his complete indemnification. To draw the at- 
tention of the fovereign towards the improvement 
of the land, from a regard to the increafe of his 
own revenue, is one of the principal advantages 
propofed by this fpecies of land-tax. The term, 
therefore, allowed for the indemnification of the 
landlord , ought not to be a great deal longer than 
what was necelTary tor that purpofe ; left the re- 
motenefs of the intereft Qiould difcourage too much 
this attention. It had better , however , be fome- 
what too long than in any refped too fliort. No 
incitement to the attention of the fovereign can 
ever counterbalance the fmalleft difcouragement 
to that of the landlord. The attention of the 
fovereign can be at beft but a very general and 
vague confideration of what is likely to contribute 
IV. of N. 4. 13 
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to rhe better cnltivation of tlie greater part of hit 
dominions. The attention of the landlord is a par- 
ticular and minute confideration of what is likely 
to be the moft advantageous application of every 
inch of ground upon his c-batc. The principal at- 
tention of the fovereign ought to be to encourage, 
by every means in his power, the attention both 
of the landlord and of the farmer; by allowing 
both to purfue their own intereft in their own way , 
and according to their own judgment; by giving 
to both the moft perfetSl fecurity that they fliall 
enj6y the full recompence of their own induftry; 
and by procuring to both the moft extenfive mar- 
ket for every part of their produce, in confequence 
of fftablifliing the ealieft and fafeft communications 
both by land and by water, through every part 
of his own dominions , as well as the moft un- 
bounded freedom of exportation to the dominions 
of all other princes. 

If by fuch a fyftem of adminiftration a tax of 
this kind could be fo managed as to give, not only 
no difeouragement, but, on the contrary, fome 
ehcotiragement to the improvement of land , it does 
not appear likely to occalion any other incoil- 
veniency to the landlord, except always the una- 
voidable one of being obliged to pay the tax. 

In all the variations of the ftaie of the fociety, 
in the improvement and in the declenfion of 
agriculture; in all the variations in the value of 
filver, and in all thofe in the ftandard of the coin , 
a tax of this kind would, of its own accord and 
without any .attention of government , readily 
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fiiit itfelf to the aflual fituation of things , and 
would be equally juft and equitable in all thofa 
different changes. It would , therefore , be much 
more proper to be eftablillied as a perpetual and 
unalterable regulation , or as what is called a 
fundamental law of the commonwealth , than any 
tax which was always to be levied according to 
a certain valuation. > ' ■*- - 

- Some ftates, inftead of the fimple and obvioui 
expedient of a regifter of leafes , have had reconrf? 
to the laborious and expenfive one of an’ atSfual 
furvey and valuation of all the land in the country.’ 
They have fufpeded , probably, that the ’leffor 
and leffee , in order to defraud the public revenue } 
might combine to conceal the real terms of the 
leafe; Doomfday-book feems to have been the 
refult of a very accurate furvey of this kind. ' 
In the ancient dominions of the king * of 
PruHia’, the land-tax is affelTed according to ari 
aflual furvey and valuation, whicli is revie^ved 
and altered from tithe to time According to 
that valuation , the lay proprietors pay frorri 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, of their revenuci 
Ecclefiaftics from forty to forty -five per cent. 
The furvey and valuation of Silefia was ihade by 
order of the prefent king ; it is faid with ' great 
accuracy. According to that valuation , .tire 
lands belonging to the bifliop of Breflaw are 
taxed at twenty -five per cent, of their rent. The 

* M^moires concernant Ics Droiti , &c. tome i. p. 114, 
iij, n6, &c. • 
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other revennes of the ecclehaAics of both reli- 
gions, at fifty per cent. The commanderies of 
the Teutonic order , and of that of Malta , at 
forty per cent. Lands held by a noble tenure , 
at thirty -eight and one -third per cent. Lands 
held by a bafe tenure , at thirty -five and one- 
third per cent. - , 

The furvey and valuation of Bohemia is faid 
to have been the work of more than a hundred 
years. It was not perfected till after the peace of 
j 748 , by the orders of the prefent emprefs queen *. 
The furvey of the dutchy of Milan , which was 
begun in the time of Charles VI., was not p^r- 
fe^led till after 1 760. It is efieemed one of the moll 
accurate that has ever been made. The furvey of 
Savoy and Piedmont was executed under the 
orders of the late king of Sardinia f. 

In the dominions of the king of PrulTia the 
revejiue of the church is taxed much 'higher 
than that of lay proprietors. The revenue of 
the church is, the greater part of it, a burden 
upon the rent of land. It feldpm happens that 
any part of it is applied towards the improve- 
ment of land; or is fo employed as to contribute 
in any«refpe£l towards increafing the revenue 
of the great body of the people. His PrulTiam 
majefty had probably , upon that account, 
thought it reafonable , that it Ihould contribute a 
good deal more towards relieving the exigences 

* M^moires concernant les Droits , &c. tome if f . 83 , 84, 

t Id. p. s8o, &c. alfo p. 187, &c. to 31S. 
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of the ftate. In feme conntriet thf lands of the 
church are exempted from all taxes. In others 
they are taxed more lightly than other lands. In 
the dntchy of Milan , the lands which the chnrch 
poffelTed before 15; 5, are rated to the ‘tax at a 
third only of their valne. 

In Silefia , lands held by anoble tenure are taxed 
three per cent, higher than thofe held by a bafe 
tenure. The honors and privileges of different kinds 
annexed to the former , his Pruffian majefty had 
probably imagined , would fufficiently compenfate 
to the proprietor a fmall aggravation of the tax ; 
■while at the fame time the humiliating inferiority 
of the latter would be in fame meafure alleviated 
by being taxed fomewhat more lightly.’ In other 
countries , the fyftem of taxation , inltead of al- 
leviating, aggravates this inequality. In the do- 
minions of the king of Sardinia , and in thofe 
provinces of France which are fubje£l to what is 
called the real or predial taille, the tax falls alto- 
together upon the lands held by a bafe tenure. 
Thofe held by a noble one are exempted. 

A land-tax affeffed according to a general furvey 
and valuation, how equal foever it may be at 
firft, muft, in the courfe of a very moderate period 
of time, become unequal. To prevent its becoming 
fo would require the continual and painful attention 
of government to all the variations in the ftate and 
produce of every different farm in the country. 
The governments of Prudia, of Bohemia, ofSac- 
dinia, and of the dntchy of Milan, aflually exert 
an attention of this kind ; an attention (b unfuitable’ 
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to the. nature of government, that it is not likely 
to be of long continuance, and which, if it is con- 
tinued, will probably in the long run occafion 
much more trouble and vexation than it can pof- 
fibly bring relief to the contributors. 

In i666, the generality of Montauban was 
afTefFed to the real or predial taille according, 
it is faid^ to a very exad furvey and valuation 
By = 1727 , ' this affelTment had become altogether 
unequal. In order to remedy this irtconveniency,. 
government has found no 'better ’expedient than 
to impofe upon the whole’generality an additional 
tax of hundred and ’twenty thoufand livres. 
This additional tax is rated upoti all the different 
dihri£ls fubjeif to the taille according to the old 
affeffment. But it is levied only upon thofo 
which in the a£lual flate of things are by that 
affeffment 'under-taxed f; and it is apyalied to the’ 
relief of thofe which' by the fame affeffment are 
ovdr-taxed. Two diffriffs, for example, one of 
which ought in this, aflual ftate of things to be 
taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven hun- 
dred livres, are by the old affeffment both taxed 
at a thoufand livres.' Both thefe diftrids are by 
the ladditional tax rated at eleven hundred livres 
cadh.'e Btit this additional tax is levied only upon 
the'diftri6l under-charged, and it is applied al- 
together to the relief of that over-charged , which 
cwifequemly pays only nine hundred livres. The 
government neithei^ Cains nor lofes by the additional 
taxj. which is applied altogether to remedy the' 
'J'.d»"rv/IjfnoiresconcefnantIesDroits, &c. tomcii. p.139, ffic.' ' 
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inequalities arifjng from the old afTf-lTment. Th^ 
application is pretty much regulated according to 
the difcretion ol the intendant of the generality , 
and mud, therefore, be in a great meafure arbitrary. 

Taxes which are proportioned^ not to the Rent^ but to 
, the Produce of Land, 

. Taxes, upon the produce of land are in reality^ 
taxes upon the rent; and though they may be 
originally advanced by the farmer, are finally 
paid by the landlord. When a certain portion 
of the produce is to be. paid away for a tax, tlie 
farmer computes, as well as he c^n, what the .va- 
lue of this. portion is, one year with another, 
likely to amount to, and he makes a proportion- 
able abatement in the rent which he agrees to pay 
to the landlord. There as no farmer who does 
riot compute beforehand what, the church tithe, 
whicli is 'a land-tax of this kind, is, one year 
with another, llikely to amount to, , ^ 

- The tithe, and every ptlttr land-tax of this 
kind, under ‘the appearance of; perfect equality, 
are very unequal taxes; a .certain, portion of thq 
produce being, in dilferent fituations, equivalent 
• to a very different 'portion of the. rent. In fopie 
very rich lands the produce is fo great, that thq 
one half of it is fully fufficient to replace to the 
farmer l>is capital employed in .cultivation, toge- 
ther with the ordinary profits of farming Hock 
in the neigiibourhood. Theotherhalf, or, what 
/qomes to 'the fame thing, the value of the other 
half, he could afford to pay as rent to the landlord. 
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if there was no tithe. But if a tenth of the pro- 
duce is taken from him in the way of tithe, he 
mufl require an abatement of the fifth part of his 
rent, orherwife he cannot get back his capital with 
the ordinary profit. In this cafe the rent of the 
landlord, inAead of amounting to a half, or five- 
tenths of the whole produce, will amount only to 
four-tenths of it. In poorer lands, on the contrary, 
the produce is fometimes fo fmall , and the expenfo 
of cultivation fo great, that it requires four- fifths 
of the whole produce to replace to the farmer his 
capital with the ordinary, profit. In this cafe, 
though there was no tithe, the rent of the land- 
lord could amount to no more than one fifth or 
two-tenths of the whole produce. But if the far- 
mer pays one-tenth of the produce in the way of 
tithe, he muA require an equal abatement of the 
rent of the landlord , which will thus be reduced 
to one-tenth only of the whole produce. Upon the 
rent of rich lands , the tithe may fometimes bfe a 
tax of no more than one-fifth part , or four fliil- 
lings in the pound; whereas upon that of poorer 
lands, it may fometimes be a tax of one-half, or 
of ten fliillings in the pound. 

The tithe, as it is frequently a very unequal • 
tax upon the rent, fo it is always a great difcou- 
ragement both to the improvements of the land- 
lord and to the cultivation of the farmer. The 
one cannot venture to make the moA important, 
which are generally the inoA expenfive improve- 
ments; nor the other to raife the moA valuable, 
which are. generally too the moA expenfive crops j 
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when the church , which lays out no pajt of the 
expenfe, is to fliare fo very largely in the profit. 
The cultivation of madder was for a long time 
confined by the tithe to the United Provinces , 
which, being prefbyterian countries, and upon 
that account exempted from this deftru Aive tay , 
enjoyed a fort of monopoly of that ufeful dying 
drug againfl the reft of Europe. The late attempts 
to introduce the culture of this plant into England, 
have been made only in confequence of the ftatute 
which enabled that five ihillings an acre Ihould be 
received ii) lieu of all manner of tithe upon madder. 

As through the greater part of Europe, the 
church, fo in many different countries of Afia, 
the Rate , is principally fupported by a land-tax , 
proportioned, not to the rent, but to the produce 
of the land. In China, the principal revenue of 
the fovereign confifts in a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of all the lands of the empire. This tenth 
part, however, is eftimated fo very moderately, 
that , in many provinces , it is faid not to exceed 
a thirtieth part of the ordinary produce. The 
land-tax or land-rent which ufed to be paid to 
the Mahometan government of Bengal , before 
tliat country fell into the hands of the Englifli 
E.aft India Company, is faid to have amounted 
to about a fifth part of the produce. The land- 
tax of ancient Egypt is 'faid likevvife to have 
amounted to a fifth part. 

In Afia , this fort of land-tax is faid to intercft 
the fovereign in the improvement and cultiva- 
tion of land. The fovereigns of China , thofe of 
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Bengal \*(hile under the Mahometan government, 
and thole of ancient Egypt, are faid accordingly 
to have been extremely attentive. to the making 
and maintainingofgood roads and navigable canals, 
in order to nicreafe, as much aspoffible, both the 
qqantity and value of every part of the produce 
of the land, by procuring to every part of it the 
mofl extenfive market which their own dominions 
could afford. The tithe of the church is divided 
into fuch fmall portions, that no one of its pro- 
prietors can have any intereft of this kind. The 
parfon of a pariih could never find his account in 
making a road or canal to a dillant part of the 
country, in order to extend the market for the 
produce ofhiaown particular pariih. Such taxes, 
when deltiiied for die maintenance of the Bate, 
have fome advantages which may ferve in fome 
meafiire to balance their inconvenitncy. When 
deltined for the maintenance of the church, they 
are attended with nothing but mconveniency. 

Taxes upon the produce of land may be le-- 
vied, either in kind; or, according to a certain 
valuation, in money. 

The parfon of a pariih, ora gentleman of 
fmall fortune who lives upon his eftate , may 
fometimes, perhaps, find fome advantage in re- 
ceiving, the one his rithe, and the other his rent, 
in kind. The quantity to be collefled, and the 
diftri£l within which it is to be colleiled, are fo 
fmall, that they both can overfee, with their own 
eyes , the colle£lion and difpofal of every part of 
what is due to them. A gentleman of great fortune. 
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who lived in the capital, would 'be in danger of 
fuffering much by the negle£l, and more by the 
fraud of his fa£lors and agents, if the rents of an 
eflatein a diftant province were to be paid to him 
in this manner. The lofs of the fovereign, from 
the abnfe and depredation of his tax gatherers , 
would necelfarily be much greater. The fervants of 
the moft carelefs private perfon are, perhaps, 
more under the eye of their maftet than thofe of 
the molt careful prince; and a public revenue, 
which was paid in kind, would fuffer fo much 
from the mifmanagement of the colleiiors, that a 
very fmall part of what was levied upon the people 
^vould ever arrive at the treafury of the prince. 
Some part of the public revenue of China, however; 
is faid to be paid in this manner. The Mandarins 
and other tax-gatherers will , no doubt, hnd their 
advantage in continuing the practice of a payment 
which is fo much more liable to abufe than any 
payment in money. 

A; tax upon the produce of land which is le- 
vied in money, may be levifcd either according 
to a valuation which varies with all the varia- 
tions of the market price; or according to a 
fixed valuation, a bufliel of wheat, for example, 
being' always valued at one and the fame money 
price; whatever may be the Hate of the market. 
The produce of a tax levied in the former way, 
will vary only according to the variations in the 
real produce of the land , according to the im- 
provement or neglect of cultivation. The pro- 
duce of a tax levied in the latter way will vary, 
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not only according to the variations in theprodnce 
ot the land , but according to both thofe in the 
value of the precious metals, and thofe in the 
quantity of thofe metals which is at different times 
contained in coin of the fame denomination. The 
produce of the former will always bear the 
fame proportion to the value of the real produce of 
the land. The produce of the latter may, at different 
times, bear very different proportions to that value. 

When , inflead either of a certain portion of 
the produce of land, or of the price of a certain 
portion , a certain fum of money is to be paid in 
full compenfation for all* tax or tithe ; the tax 
becomes, in this cafe, exaftly of the fame nature 
with the land-tax of England. It neither rifes 
nor falls with the rent of the land. It neither en- 
courages nor difcourages improvement. The 
tithe in the greater part of thofe parifhes which 
pay what is called a Modus in lieu of all other 
tithe , is a tax of this kind. During the Maho- 
metan government of Bengal , inflead of the pay- 
ment in kind of a fifth part of the produce , a 
modus, and , it is faid , a very moderate one , was 
eftabliflied in the greater part of the diflri£ls or 
zemindaries of the country. Some of the fer* 
vants of the Eaft India Company, under pre- 
tence of reftoring the public revenue to its pro- 
per value, have, in fome provinces, exchanged 
this modus for a payment in kind. Under their 
management this change is likely both to dif» 
courage cultivation, and to give new opportuni- 
ties for abafe in the colle^ion of 'the public 
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revenue , which has fallen very much below what 
it was (aid to have been , when it hrlt fell under 
the management of the company. The fervants 
of the company may, perhaps, have profited by 
this change, but at the expenfe, it js probable, 
both of their mailers and of the country. 

Taxes upon the Rent of Houfes. 

The rent of a honfe may be diflingiiilhed inta 
two parts, of which the one may very properly 
be called the Building rent ; the other is corn'- 
mohly called the Ground rent. 

The building rent is the intereft or profit of tho 
capital expended in building the houle. In order 
to put the trade of a builder upon a level with 
other trades, it is neceffary that this rent ihould be 
fufficient , firft , to pay him the fame intereft which 
he Would have got for his capital if he had lent it 
upon good fecurity ; and , fccondly , to keep the 
houfe in conftant repair, or, what comes to the 
fame thing, to replace, within a certain term of 
years , the capital which had been employed in 
building it. The building rent, or the ordinary pro- 
fit of building, is, therefore, every where regulated 
by the ordinary intereft of money. Where the mar- 
ket rate of intereft is four per cent., the rent of a 
honfe which , over and above paying the ground 
rent , affords fix , or fix and a half per cent, upon 
the whole expenfe of building , may perhaps afford 
a fufficient profit to the builder. Where the market 
rate of intereft is five per cent. , it may perhaps 
require feven or fev^n and a half per cent. lf» 
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in proportion to the intereft of money , the trade 
of the builder affords at any time a much greater 
profit ..than tliis, it will fooii draw fo much capi- 
tal from other trades as will reduce the ])rofil to 
its proper level. If it affords at any time much 
lefs than this, other trades will loon draw fo*mucli 
capital from it as will again raife that profit. 

Whatever part of the whole rent of a houfe 
is over and above what is fufficient for affording 
this reafonable profit, naturally goes to die ground- 
rent ; and where the owner of the ground and 
the owner of the building are two different per- 
fons , is , in moff cafes , completely paid to the 
former. This furplus rent is the price which the 
inhabitant of the houfe pays for fome real or fup- 
pofed advantage of the fituation. In country 
lioufes , at a diffance from any great town , where 
there is plenty of ground to* chufe upon , the 
ground rent is fcarce any thing, or no more than 
• what the ground which the houfe {lands upon 
would pay if employed in agriculture. In country 
villas in the neighbourhood of fome great town , 
it is fometimes a good deal higher; and the peculiar 
conveniency or beauty of fituation is there fre- 
quently very well paid. for. Ground rents are gene- 
rally higheft in the capital , and in thofe particular 
parts of it w’here there happens to be the greatelt 
demand for houfes , whatever be the reafon of that 
demand , whether for trade and bufmefs, for plea- 
I fure and fociety, or for mere vanity and fafliion. 

A tax upon ^loufe-rent, payable by the tenant 
" and proportioned to the whole rent of each houfe. 
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could' not, for any confiderable time at Icaft, 
affeft the building rent. If the builder did not get 
his reafonable profit, he wojild be obliged to quit 
the trade , which , by raifing the demand for 
building, would in a Ihort time bring back. his 
profit to its proper level with that of other trades. 
Neither tvould fuch a tax fall altogether upon the 
ground -rent; but it would divide itfelfin fuch a 
manner as to fall , partly upon the inhabitant of 
the houfe, and partly upon the owner of the ground. 
Let us fuppofe , for example , that a particular 
perfon judges that he can afford for houfe -rent 
an expenfe of fixty pounds a year; aiKl let us 
fuppofe too that a tax of four Ihillings in the 
pound, or of one -fifth, payable by the inliabit- 
ant, is laid upon houfe- rent. A houfe of fixty 
pounds rent will in this cafe coif him feventy- 
two pounds a year, which is twelve pounds more 
than he thinks he can afford. He. will , there- 
fore, content himfelf with a worfe houfe, or a 
houfe of fifty pounds rent, which, with the ad- 
ditional ten pounds that he muff pay for the tax, 
will make up the.fum of fixty pounds a year, the 
expenfe which he judges he can .afford; and in 
order to pay the tax he will give up a part of the 
additional conveniericy which he might have hacf 
from a houfe of ten pounds a year more rent. 
He will gfve up, 1 fay, a part of this additional 
conveniency; for he will feldom be obliged to 
give up the whole, but will, in confequence of 
the tax , get a better houfe for fifty pounds a 
year, than he could have got if there had been 
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no tax» For as a tax of this Icind , by taking 
away this particular competitor , muft diminifli the 
competition for houfes of fixty pounds rent, fo it 
muft likewife diminifli it for thofe of fifty pounds 
rent , and in the fame manner for thofe of all other 
Tents , except the loweft rent , for which it would 
for fome time increafe the competition. But the 
rents of every clafs of houfes for which the com- 
petition was diminiflied, would neceffarily be more 
. or lefs reduced. As no part of this reduilion , 
however, could, foranyconfiderable timeatleaft, 
affect the building rent; the whole of it muftin the 
long-run neceffarily fall upon the ground- rent.* 
The final payment of this tax, therefore, would 
fall,* partly upon the inhabitant of the houfe, 
who, in order to pay hisfliare, would be obliged 
to give up a part of his conveniency; and partly 
upon the owner of the ground, who , in order to 
' pay his fliare, would be obliged to give up a part 
of his revenue. In what proportion this final pay- 
ment would be divided between them , it is not 
perhaps very eafy to afcertain. The divilion would 
probablybcverydifferentindifferentcircumftances, 
and a tax of this kind might, according to thofe 
differen t circumftances affeil very unequally both the 
inhabitant of the houfe and the owner of the ground. 

The inequality with which a tax of this kind 
might fall upon the owners of different ground- 
rents , would arife altogether from the accidental 
inequality of this divifion. But the inequality 
with which it might fall upon the inhabitants of 
different houfes would arife , not only from this , 

but. 
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bat from another caufe. The proportion of the 
expenfe of houfe-rent to the whole expenfe of 
living , is different in the different degrees of fortune. 

It is perhaps higheft in the higheft degree , and 
it diminifhes gradually through the inferior de- 
grees, fo as in general to be loweft in the lovveft 
degree. The neceffaries of life occalion the great 
expenfe of the poor. They find it difficult to 
get food, and the greater part of their little re- 
venue is fpent in getting it. The luxuries and 
vanities of life occafion the principal expenfe of 
the rich ; and a magnificent houfe embellifhes and 
fets off to the beft advantage all the other luxuries 
and vanities which they poffefs. A tax upon houfe- 
rents, therefore, would in general fall heavieft 
upon the rich ; and in this fort of inequality there 
would not perhaps, be any thing very unrea- 
fonable. It is not very unreafonable that the rich ^ 
lliould contribute to the public expenfe , not only 
in proportion to their revenue , ' but fomething 
more than in that proportion. 

The rent of houfes , though it in fbme refpe^ls 
refembles the rent of land, is in one refpedl 
effentially different from it. The rent of land is 
paid for the ufe of a produ£live fubjedf. The 
land which . pays it produces it. The rent of 
houfes^ is paid for the ufe of an unprodudlive 
fubjedl. Neither the houfe nor the ground which 
it Hands upon produce any thing. The perfon 
who pays the rent, therefore, mull draw it from 
fome other fource of revenue, diftindl from and 
independent of this fubjedl. A tax upon th&renc 
fr. ofN. 4. ■ i3 ' ; 
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of houfes, To far as it falls upon the inhabitants, 
mull be drawn from the fame (burce as the rent 
itfelf , and innft be paid from their revenue , whe- 
ther deriyed from the wages of labor, the profits 
of flock, or the rent of land. So far as it falls 
upon the inhabitants, it is one of thofe taxes which 
fall , not upon one only , but indifferently upon 
all the three different fources of revenue; and is in 
every refpeA of the fame nature as a tax upon any 
other fort of confumable commodities. In general 
there it not , perhaps , any one article of expenfe 
or confumption by which the liberality or nar- 
rownefe of a man’s whole expenfe can be better 
judged of, than by his houfe rent. A proportional 
tax upon this particular article of expenfe might, 
perhaps , produce a more confiderable revenue 
than any which has hitherto been drawn from it ’ 
in any part of Europe. If the tax indeed was 
very’ high, the greater part of people would en- 
deavour to evade it, as much as they could, by 
contenting themfelves with fmaller houfes, and 
by turning the greater part of their expenfe into 
fome other channel. 

The rent of houfes might eafily be afcertained 
with fufficient accuracy, by a policy of the fame 
kind with that which would be neceffary for 
< afcertaining the ordinary rent of land. Houfes 
not inhabited ought to pay no tax. A tax upon 
them would fall altogether upon the proprietor , 
who would thus be taxed for a fobje<^l which 
afforded him neither conveniency nor revenue. 
Houfes inhabited by the proprietor ought to be 
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rated , not according to the expenfe which they 
might have coft in building , but according to 
. the rent which an equitable arbitration might 
judge them likely to bring, if leafed to a tenant. 
If rated according to tjhe expenfe which they may 
have coft in building , a tax of three or four 
ihillings in the pound, joined with other taxes, 
would ruin almoft all the rich and great families 
of this, and, I believe, of every other civilized 
country. Whoever will examine , with attention , 
the different town and country houfes of fome 
of the richeft and greateft fomilies in this country, 
will find that, at the rate of only fix and a "half, 
or feyen per cent, upon the original expenfe of 
building, their houfe-rent is nearly equal to the 
whole neat rent of their eftates. It'is the accumu- 
lated expenfe of feveral fucceffive generations , laid 
out upon objeiSs of great beauty and magnificence , 
indeed , but in proportion to what they Coft , of 
very fmall exchangeable value *. 

Ground-rents are a ftill more proper fubjefl of 
taxation than the rent of houfes. A tax upon 
ground-rents would not raife the rent of houfes. 
It would fall altogether upon the owner of the 
ground-rent, who a61s. always as a monopolift , 
and exafls the greateft rent that can be got for 
the ufe of his ground. More or lefs can be got for 
it according as the competitors happen to be richer 
or poorer, or can afford to gratify their fancy for 

* Since the firft publication of this book, a tax neatly upon 
(be above-mentioned ^rincij^ea has been impofed. 
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a particular fpot of ground at a greater or fmatler 
expenfe. In every country the greateft number 
of rich competitors is in the capital , and it is there 
according/y that the higheH ground-rents are al- 
ways to be found.. As the wealth of thofe com- 
petitors would in no refpe£l be increafed by a tax 
upon ground-rents, they would not probably be 
difpofed to pay more for the ufe of the ground. 
Whether the tax was to be advanced by the inha- 
bitant , or by the owner of the ground , -tYould 
be of little importance. The more the inhabitant 
was obliged to pay for the tax, the lefs he would 
incline to pay for the ground; fo tha‘t the final 
payment of the tax would fall altogether upon the 
owner of the ground rent. The ground-rents of 
uninhabited houfes ought tp pay no tax. 

Both ground -rents and the ordinary rent of. 
land are a Ipecies of revenue which the owner, 
in many cafes, enjoys without any care or atten-" 
tion ol his own. Though a part of this revenue 
fliould be taken from him in order to defray the 
expenfes of the Rate , no difcouragement will 
thereby be given to any fort of induftry. The 
annual produce of the land and labo;r of the foci- 
ety , the real wealth and revenue of the great body 
of the people, might be the fame after fuch a tax 
as before. Ground-rents , and the ordinary ren^ 
of land, are, therefore, perhaps, the fpecies of 
revenue w'hich can beft bear to have a peculiar 
tax impofed upon them. ^ 

' Ground -rents feem , in this refpefl, a more 
proper fubjed of, peculiar taxation than even the 
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ordinary rent of land. Tlie ordinary rent'of land 
is, in many cafes, owing’ partly at lea ft to the 
attention and good management of .the landlord. 
A very heavy tax might difcourage too much this 
attention and good management. Ground-rents, 
fo far as they exceed the ordinary rent of land , 
are altogether owing to the good government of 
the fovereign , which, by protefliug the induftry 
either of the whole people, or of the inhabitants 
of fome particular place , enables them to pay fo 
much more than its real value for the ground which 
they build their houfes upon; pr to make to its 
owner fo much more than qompenfation for the 
lofs which he might fnftain by this ufe of it. 
Nothing can be more reafonable than that a fund 
which owes its exiftence to the good government 
of the ftate , fliould be taxed peculiarly , or ihould 
contribute fomething more than the greater part 
of other funds , tow'ards the fupport of that go- 
vernment. 

Though , in many different countries of Europe , 
taxes have been impofed upon the rent of houfes, 
Ido not know of any in which ground -rents 
’ have been confidered as a feparate fubje^f of tax- 
ation. ^The contrivers of taxes have , probably , 
found fome difficulty in afcertaining what part of 
the rent ought to be confidered as ground rent , 
and what part ought to be confidered as building- 
rent. It fliould not, however, feem very difficult 
to diftinguilh thofe two parts of the rent from^ 
one another. 
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In Great Britain the rent of houfes isfuppofed 
to be taxed in the fame proportion as the rent of 
land , by what is called the annual land-tax. The 
valuation , according to which each different pariih 
and diftriil is afleffed to this tax , is always the fame. 
It was originally extremely unequal, and it flill con- 
tinues to be fo. Through the greater part of the 
kingdom this tax falls Rill more lightly upon the 
rent of houfes than . upon that of land. In fome 
few diftri^ls only, which were originally rated high, 
and in which the rents of houfes have fallen confi- 
derably, the land-tax ofthreeorfourlhillingsin the 
pound , is faid to amount to an equal proportion, 
of the real rent of houfes. Untenanted houfes, 
though by law fubj e£l to the tax, are, in moR diftri<3s> 
exempted from it by the favor of the affeffors; and 
this exemption fometimes occafions ‘fome little 
variation in the rate of particular houfes , though 
that of the diRrifl is always the fame. Improvements, 
of rents, by new buildings, repairs, &c. , go to the 
difchargeof the diRrifl, which occafions Rill further, 
variations in the rate of particular houfes. • 

In the province of Holland’^ every houfe is . 
taxed at two and a per cent, of its value , • 
without any regard either to the rent which it 
actually pays , or to the circumRance of its being 
• tenanted or untenanted. There feems to be a 
hardfliip in obliging the proprietor to pay a tax 
for . an untenanted houfe, from which be can derive 
no revenue ; efpecially fo tery heavy a tax. . In 

^ M^moires cpncernant les Droits, &c. p. 
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Holland, where the market rate of intereft doei 
not exceed three per cent, two and a half per cent, 
upon the whole value of the houfe , muft , in moft 
cafes , aiTiount to more than a third of the building- 
rent, perhaps of the whole rent. The valuation, 
indeed , according to which the houfes are rated, 
though very unequal , is faid to be always below 
the real value. When a houfe is rebuilt, improved, 
or enlarged , there is a new valuation , stnd the 
tax ir rated accordingly. 

The contrivers of the feveral taxes which in 
England have, at different times , been impofed 
upon houfes , feem to have imagined that there 
was fome great difficulty in afcertaining , with 
tolerable exaftnefs, what was the real rent of 
every houfe. They have regulated their taxes , 
therefore, according to fome more obvious cir- 
cumftance , fuch as they had probably imagined 
would, in moff cafes, bear fome proportion to 
tlie rent. 

The firff tax of this kind was hearth-money ; or a 
tax of two Ihillings upon eyery hearth. In order 
to afcertain how many hearths were in the houfe, 
it was neceffary that the tax-gatherer fhould enter 
every room in it. This odioui-vifit rendered the 
tax odious. Soon after the revolution , therefore, 
it was aboliflied as a badge of flavery. 

The next tax of this kind was, a tax of two 
Ihillings upon every dwelling hqufe inhabited. 
A houfe with ten windows to pay four Ihillings 
more. A houfe with twenty windows and up- 
wards to pay eight fliillings. This tax tvaa 
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afterwards fo for altered, that houfes with twenty 
windows, and with lefs than thirty, were ordered 
to pay ten Hiillings , and thofe with thirty windows 
and upwards to pay twenty (hillings. The num- 
ber of windows can, in moft cafes, be counted 
from the outlide , and , in all cafes , without en- 
tering every room in the houfe. The vifit of the 
tax-gatherer , therefore , was lels offenfive in this 
tax than in the hearth-money. 

This tax was afterwards repealed, and iA the 
room of it was edablifhed the window-tax , which 
has undergone too feveral alterations and augment- 
ations, The window-tax, as it (lands at prefent 
(January, 1775 ), over and above the duty of 
three (hillings upon every houfe in England, and 
of one (hilling upon every houfe in Scotland, lays 
a duty upon every window, which, in England, 
augments gradually from two-pence, the loweft 
raite^ upon houfes with not more than feven win- 
dows; to two (hillings, the higheft rate, upon 
houfes with twenty-five windows and upwards. 

The principal objeilionto all fuch taxes is their 
inequality, an inequality of the worftkind, as 
they muft frequently fall much heavier upon 
the poor than upon the rich. A houfe of 
ten pounds rent in a country town may fome- 
times have more windows than a; houfe of five 
hundred pounds rent in London; and though 
tli6' inhabitant of the. former is likely to be a 
much poorer man than that of tlie latter, yet fo 
far as his contribution is regulated ‘ by the win- 
dow tax, he mud contribute more to the fupport 
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of the llatfe. Such taxes are, therefore , dire<niy 
-contrary to the firft of the four maxims above 
mentioned. They do not feem to offend much 
jLgainft any of the other three. 

The natural tendency of the window-tax , and 
of all other taxes upon houfes , is to lower rents. 

The more a man pays for the tax , the lefs , it is 
evident , he can afford to pay for the rent. Since 
the impofition of the window- tax, however, the ' 

■ rents of houfes have upon the whole rifen , more 
or lefs , in almofl every towij and Village of Great 
Britain , with which I am acquainted. Such has 
been almoft every where the increafe of .the demand 
for houfes , that it has railed the rents more than 
the window- tax could fink them; one of the 
many proofs of the ^eat profperity of the country , 
and of the increafing revenue of its inhabitants. 

Had it not been for the tax, rents would probably 
have rifen Hill higher. 

. Article II. 

Taxes upon Profit, or upon the Revenue arifing 
from Stock. 

THE revenue or profit v arifing from flock 
naturally divides itfelf into two. parts; that 
which pays the intereft, and which belongs to » 
the owner of the flock; and that furplus part., 
which is over and above what is neceffary for 
paying the intereft. 

This latter part of profit is evidently a fiibjefl • 
not taxable diredly. It is the compenfation , 
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and in moil cafes it is no more thahavery modera|e 
compenfation, for the riik and trouble ofemploying; 
the flock. The employer muft have this compen- 
fation, otherwife he cannot, confiftently with hi^ 
own intereft , continue the employment. If l\e 
was taxed direiily , therefore, in proportion to 
the whole .profit , he would be obliged either to 
raife the rate of his profit, or to charge the tax 
upon the intereft of money; that is, to pay lefs* 
intereft.; If he raifed the rate of his. profit in 
proportion to the taj: , the whole tax , though it 
might be advanced by him , would be finally paid 
by one or other of two different fets of people i 
according to the different ways in which he might- 
employ the flock of which he had the manage-* 
ment. If. he employed it as a farming flock., 
in the cultivation of land, he could raife the rate of 
his profit only by retaining a greater portion , or,"^ 
what comes to the fame thing , the price of a 
greater portion of the produce of the land; and as- 
this could be done only- by a reduflion of rent^ 
the final payment of the tax would fall upon the 
landlord. If he employed it as -a mercantile or 
manufafluring flock, he could raife the rate of 
his profit only by. raifing the price of his goods;- 
in which cafe the fin^l payment of the tax would, 
fall altogether upon the confumers ofthofe goods.^" 
If he did not raife the . rate of his profit, *he 
would be obliged to charge, the whole tax upon 
that part of it which was allotted for the interefl 
of money. He could afford lefs interefl for what-, 
fever flock he borrowed , and the whole weight - 
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of the tax would in this cafe fall ultimately 
upon the” intereft of money. So far as he could 
not relieve himfelf from the tax in the one way , 
he would be obliged to relieve himfelf in the other. 

The intereft of money feems at firft fight a 
fubjefl equally capable of being taxed dire^lly 
a*8 the rent of land. *Like the rent of land, it is 
a neat produce which remains after completely 
compenfating the whole rilk and trouble of em- 
ploying the flock. As a tax upon the rent of 
land cannot raife rents; becaufe the neat produce 
which remains after replacing the flock of the 
farmer , together , with his reafonable profit , 
cannot be greater after the tax than Before it: 
fo, for the fame reafon, a tax upon the intereft 
of money could not raife the rate of jntereft; the 
quantity of flock or money in the country, like 
the quantity of land, being fuppofed to remain 
the fame after the tax as before it. The ordinary 
rate of profit , it has been lliown in the firft 
book , is every where regulated by the quantity of 
flock to be employed in proportion to the quantity 
of the employment , or of the bufincfs which muft 
be done by it. . But the quantity of the em-r 
playment , or of the bufinefs to be done by 
ftock, .could neitlier be increafed nor diminifhed 
by any tax upon the intereft of money. If the 
quantity of the ftock to be employed therefore ^ 
was neither increafed nor diminifhed by it, the 
ordinary rate of profit would neceflarily remain 
the fame. But the'portion of this profit necelTary 
for compenfating the rilk and trouble of the 
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■employer, would likewife remain the fame; that^ 
rilk and trouble being in no refpefl altered. The 
refidue, therefore, that portion which belongs to, 
the owner of the ftock , and which pays the intereft 
of money, would neceffarily remain the' fame too. 

. At firft fight, therefore, the intereft of money 
feems to be a fubjeft as fit to be taxed direflly as 
the rent of land. 

■ There are, however, two different circumftances 
which render tlie intefeft of money a much lefs 
proper fubjeft of dire£l taxation than fhe 'rent of" 
land. 

'Firft,. the quantity and value of the land 
which any man pofleffes’can never be a fecret, 
and can always be afeertained with great exait- 
nefs. But the whole amount of the capital ftock 
which he poffeffes is almoft always a fecret, and 
can fcarce ever be afeertained with tolerable 
exadnefs. It is liable , befides , to almoft con- 
tinual variations. A year feldom. paffes away, 
frequently not a month , fometimes fcarce a 
fingle day, in which it does not rife or fall more 
or- lefs. An inquilition into every man’s private 
circumftances, and an inquifition which , in order 
to accommodate the tax to them , watched over 
all the fluduations of his fortune , would be a 
fource of fuch continual and endlefs vexation as 
no people could fupport. 

Secondly , land is a fubjed which cannot be 
removed; whereas ftock eafily may. The pro- 
prietor of land is neceffarily a citizen of the par- 
ticular country in which his eftate lies. The’ 
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.'proprietor of ftock is. prt)perly il citizen of the 
world, and is not rteceflarily attached to any 
particular country. Jie would be apt to abandon 
thecountry in which he wasexpofed to a* vexatious 
inquifition, jn order to be afTeffed to a burdenfomfe 
tax, and .would remove his (lock to forne other 
country where he could either carry on his bu- 
finefs, or enjoy his fortune more at his eafe. By 
removing his flock he would put an end to all the 
induflry which it had maintained in the country 
which he left. Stock cultivates land ; flock employs 
labor. A tax which tended to drive away flock 
from any particular country , would fo far tend to 
dry up every fource of revenue, both tothefovereign 
' and to the fociety. Not only the profits of flock-, 
but the rent of land and the wages of labor , would 
neceflarily be moreor lersdimfniflied by itsremoval. 

^ 'The nations, ‘accordingly, who have attempted, 
to tax the revenue arifing from flock, inflead 
of aijy fevere iiiquifition of this kind, have been 
obliged to content themfelves with fome_ very 
loofe, and, therefore, more or lefs arbitrary 
eftimation. The extreme inequality and uncer- 
tainty of 'a tax affelfed in this manner , can be 
compenfated only by its extreme moderation , in 
confequence of which every man finds himfelf rated 
fo very much below his real revenue, thathegives 
himfelf little diflurbance though his neighbour 
Ibould Be rated, fomewhat lower. 

^ By what is called the land-tax in England , it 
was intended that flock fliould be taxed iii the 
flame proportion .a$ land,; the tax upon 
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land was at four fliilHngs in the pound, or at ontf 
fifth of the fuppofed rent, it was intended that 
Rock Ihould be taxed at one-fifth of the fuppofed 
intereft. When the prefent annual land-tax was 
fitft impofed, the legal rate ofiriterefl was fix per 
cent. Every hundred pounds flock , accordingly, 
was fuppofed to be taxed at twenty-four fliillings^ 
the fifth part of fix pounds. Since the legal rate of 
intereft has been reduced to five per cent, every 
hundred pounds flock is fuppofed to be taxed at 
twenty Ibillings-only. The fum to be raifed, by 
what is called the land-tax, was divided between 
the country and the principal towns. The greater 
part of it was laid upon the country ; and of what 
W'as laid upon the towns, the greater part was 
airefTed upon the houfes. What remained to be 
alTeffed upon the flock or trade of the towns (for 
thfe flock upon the land was- not meant to be, 
taxed) was very much below the real value of 
that flock or trade. Whatever inequalities, there- 
fore, there might be in the original aflbflrnent, gave 
little difturbance. Every parifli and diftriil ftill 
continues to be rated for its land , its houfes , and 
its flock , according to the original airefTment ; 
and the almoft uiiiverfal profperity of the coun- 
try, which in moft places has raifed very mucTi 
the value of all thefe, has rendered thofe ine- 
qualities of Hill lefs importance now. The rate 
too upon each diftriil continuing always the 
fame , the uncertainty of this tax , fo far as it 
might be alfelfed upori the flock of any' indi- 
yidual , has been very much diminiihed as well 
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as rendered of much lefs confequence. If the * 
greater part of the lands of England are no<; 
rated to the land tax at half their atflual value, 
the greater part of the flock of England is, per- 
haps, fcarce rated at the fiftieth parf of its aflual 
value. In fome towns the whole land-tax is ' 
aReffed upon houfes ; as in Weftmitifter , where 
flock 'and trade are free. It is otherwife in 
London. 

In all countries a fevere inquifition into the 
circumflances of private perfons has been care- 
fully avoided. 

At , Hamburgh * every inhabitant is obliged 
to pay to the Rate, one-fourth per cent, of all 
that he pofl'efTes ; and as the wealth of the people 
of Hamburgh conlills principally in flock , , this 
tax may be confidered as a tax upon flock. 
Every man afTefTea himfelf , and, in the prefence 
of the magiflrate, puts annually into the public 
coffer a certain fum of money , which he declares 
upon oath to be one fourth per cent, of all 
that he poffelTes, but without declaring what it 
amounts to, or being liable to any examination 
upon that fubjefl. This tax is generally fup- 
pofed to be paid with great fidelity. In a fmall 
republic, where the people have entire con- 
fidence in their magiflrates , are convinced of 
.the neceffity of the tax for the fupport of the 
Rate, and believe that it will be faithfully ap- 
plied to that purpofe, fuch confcientious and 

* M^moires conceroaBt les Dioits, tome i. p. }4> 
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voluntary payment may fometimes be expelled. 
•It* is not peculiar to the people of Hamburgh. 

The canton of Underwald in Switzerland is 
frequently ravaged by ftorms and inundations, and 
is thereby expofed to extraordinary expenfes. Upon 
fuch occafions the people alTemble , and every one 
is faid to declare, with the greatefl franknefs what 
he is worth , in order to be taxed accordingly. 
At Zurich the law orders, that, in cafes of ne- 
celTity, every one Ihould be taxed in proportion 
to his revenue ; the amount of which he is obliged 
to declare upon oath. They have no fufpicion , 
it is faid, that any of their fellow- citizens will * 
deceive them. At Bafil the principal revenue of 
the Aate arifes from a fmall cuflom upon goods . 
exported.* All the citizens make oath that they, 
will pay every three months all the taxes impofed 
by the law. Allmerchants and even all inn-keepers 
are trufted with keeping themfelves the account 
of the goods which they fell either within o® 
without the territory. At the end of every three 
months they fend this account to the treafurer, 
with the amount of the tax computed at the 
bottom of it. It is not fufpedled that the revenue 
fuffers by this confidence®. 

To oblige eyery citizen to declare publicly 
upon oath the amount of his fortune, muft not, 
it feems, in thofe Swifs cantons , be reckoned a 
hardiliip. At Hamburgh it would be reckoned 
’die greateft. Merchants engaged in the hazardous 

*Memoirc$concernantlesDroUs, tome i. p. 163. 171. 
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projefls of trade, all tremble at the thoughts of 
being obliged at all times to expofe the real ftate^ 
of their circumftances. The ruin of their credit andl 
the mifcarriage of their projects, they forefee j-' 
would too often be the confequence. A fober 
and parfimohious people, who are llrangers to 
all fuch projects , do not feel that they have oc- 
cafion for any fuch concealment. ' 

In Holland , foon after the exaltation of the 
late prince of Orange to the ftadthblderlhip , a- 
tax of two per cent, or the fiftieth penny, as it 
was called, was impofed upon the whole fub-' 
fiance of every citizen. > Every citizen affeffed' 
himfelf and paid his tax in the fame manner as at* 
Hamburgh; and it was hi' general foppofed to' 
have been paid with griat fidelity. The people' 
had at that time 'the griateft '^eiHon fiJr their 
new government , which they, had jufi eftablifted’ 
by a general ’ infurreilion. The tax was to be 
paid but once; in order to relieve the fiate in a 
particular ' exigency. It was ,' indeed , tpo ' heavy 
to be permanent. In a country where the 'market 
rate of interefi feldom exceeds three per c0n ti^'^ 'a 
tax of two per cent, amounts to thirteen' Ihillirigs 
and four-pence in the' pound Upon the high^ 
neat revenue which is commonly ' dravvn' ff6m 
ftock.''' It is a; tax which ve:^ few people could 
pay ^thout encroaching more br'lefs upon their • 
capitals.’ 'In 'a' particular exigency the people 
may, from-gr^at public zeal', "make a great 
effort, and give up even a part of their capital 
in order -to relfeYe the fiatC.' '6ut i,t‘is impoflible 
W. of N. 
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fhey, iho,uld (continue to do fo for any con- 
fiderable, time } and. if they did, the tax would 
foon ruin them fo completely as to render them 
altogether- incapable of fupportbig the Rate. 

, .The tax upon ftoch-unpofed by the land-tax 
bill in England » though it is proportioned to the 
capital is not intended tp diminilli or take away 
any part of that (capital. It is kneant only to be 
a tax' upon the intereft pf money proportioned to 
that upon the rent of land j fo that when the latter 
h at four -ihillings in the- pound , the former may 
be at f^our ihillings, in .the. pound too. The tax at 
H^pbprgh , and . the ^lill more moderate taxes of 
tlndecy/^d and.Zurieh»:are meant, in the fame 
, manner , to be taxes ,, UQt upon the capital , but 
upon the interell pr heat revenue of RocL That of 
Holland.was meant to .be a tax upon the capital. 

'■Tixet 'upon the Profit of particular Employments. 

1 N fome countri^^ extraordinary taxes, are im« 
pofed.upon th.e profits of Rock; fpmetimes when 
employed in partic^ar branches,. of trade, and 
fometTme? when. employed in agriculture. ... 

, Of the former kind are in England the tax 
upon' hawkers and pedlars, that upon hackney 
coacl^es and chairs, ,and that which the keepers 
of ale-hpufes p^y for a licence to retail ale and 
I fpiritupus liquors. .. During the late .war , another 
tax of the fame kind yyas propofsd upon Ihops.. 
The war having Iwien undertaken, it,was faid, in 
defence of the trade of the country , the merchan ts , 
who were to profit by .it, ought to contribute 
towafdi kbe fupport of ifa 
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A tax , however , upon the profits of flock em- 
ployed in any particular branch of trade , can never 
tall finally upon the dealers (%yho muft in all ordi- 
nary cafes have their reafonable profit , and , where 
the competition is free, can feldom have more than 
that profit ) , but always upon the confumers, who 
xnuft be obliged to pay in the price of the goods 
the tax which the dealer advances ; and generally 
with fome overcharges. 

A tax of this kind when it is proportioned to the 
trade of the dealer , is finally paid by the confumer , 
and occafions no oppreflion to the dealer. When it' 
is not fo proportioned , but is the fame upon all 
dealers, though in this cafe too it is finally paid by 
the confumer, yet it favors the great, and occafions 
fome opprelfion to the fmall dealer. The tax of five 
Ihillings a week upon every hackney coach, and that 
of ten fliillings a year upon every .hackney chair , fo 
far as it is advanced by the different keepers offudi 
coaches and chairs , is exa£lly enough proportioned 
to the extent of their refpedive dealings. It neither 
favors the great, nor opprefleji the fmaller dealer. 
The tax of twenty fliillings a year for a ’licence to 
fell alej of forty fliillings for a licence to fell Ipiri^ 
tuous liquors 3 and of forty fliillings rnore for a 
licence to fell wine , being the fame upon all re- 
tailers, mull neceffarily give fome advant^? tp the* 
great, and occafion fome oppreflion to.tfifiJimaU 
dealers. The former muft find it more eafy td get 
back the tax in the price .of their goods (hiin th& 
latter. The moderation of the tax , hoiyev^r,- 
f.endtrs this inequality of IpfsTmporuiice , 4iid it 
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may to many people appear not improper to give 
fome difcoufagement to the multiplication* of little 
alehoufes.’ The tax'upon fliops^ it was intended^ 
Ihould be the fame upon all ihops. • It could not 
well’ have been othemife. It would haye been 
impoflible to proportion wi(h tolerable exailnefs 
the tax ’Upon a fhop to the extent of the* trade 
carried’ Qji' in it , 'Without fuch an inquiiition ad 
would have been altogether infupportable in a 
free ' country. If the* t^x had beea^cbnfiderable, 
k would have opprefled the fmall, 'and forced 
almoft' the whole retail' trade ' into ‘ the hands of * 
the great dealers. The competition of the former 
being’ taken away i the latter would have enjoyed 
a * monopoly of the* trader ; and* like all other mo- 
nopdlifls would fomi4>ave combined to raiife their- 
profits much beyond what • was* neceflary for the 
payment of the tax. ’ The* final payment*, -‘inflead 
of falling upon the flibpkeeper , would have fallen 
upon the . confumef , * with - a confiderable Over- 
Charge to the profit of the:fhopkeeper. * For thefe 
re along the project of a. tax upon Ih ops Was laid 
afide , and in' the Toem .of it was fubllituted the 
fubfidy-k;^i59. ‘ 

* What in* Ffanceis cSlled the perfonal taille is j 
perhaps' the moft iitipbrtaht tax upon- the profits 
df 'ftbfck'remployed in agriculture that' is leviCd-in 
any pari^of Europe:; ; ■ . 

Ilf -thl^’ difbrderly-’flate' of Europe' during the 
prevalence of the^ 'feudal* government, the fo- 
vereign was obliged to content himfelf with tax- 
ing thofe who were too weak to refufe to pay 
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taxes.’ The great lords, though willing* to alTift 
-him upon particular emergencies, refufed to fub- 
je£l themfelves to any conllant tax , and he was 
not ftrong enough to force them. The occupiers 
of land all over Europe were , the greater part of 
them , 1 originally bondmeh< Through the greater 
■part of Europe they were gradually emancipated. 
Someofthemacquiredthepropertyoflanded eftates 
which they held by fome bafe or ignoble tenure, 
fometimes under theking,andfometimes under fome 
other great lord, like the ancient copy-holders of 
England. Others, without acquiring the property, 
obtained leafes for terms of years, of the lands which 
they occupied under their lord , and thus became 
lefs dependent upon him. Thegreat lords feemto 
have beheld the degree ofprofperity and independ- 
ency which this inferior order of men had thus come . 
to enjoy, with a malignant and contemptuous in- 
dignation , and willingly confented that the fover- 
eign ILoald tax them. In fome countries this tax was 
confined to the lands which, were held in property 
by -an ignoble tenure ;-and, in this cafe, the taille 
was faid to be real. The land*tax eftablifiied by 
the late king of Sardinia, 'and the taille in the pro- 
vince* of Languedoc , Provence , Dauphine , ai\d 
Brittany f in the generality of Montauban, and in 
the ele^ions of Agen and Condom , as well as in 
fofne other diftridls of France , are taxes upon lands 
held in property by an ignoble tenure. In other 
countries the tax was laid upon the fuppofed profit, 

‘of all thofe who held in farm or leafe lands belong- 
irig to other people, whatever might be the tenure 
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by which the proprietor held them ; arid in this 
c.ife the taille was faid to be perfonal. In the 
greater part of thofe provinces of France, which 
are called the Countries of Eleflions , the taille is 
of this kind. The real taille, asit is impofedonly 
upon a part of the lands of the country, is necef- 
farily an unequal , but it is not always an arbi- 
trary tax , though it is fo upon feme occafions. 
,The perfonal taille , as it is intended to be pro- 
portioned to the profite of a certain clafs of pe<J- 
ple , which can only be gueffed at, is neceffarily 
both arbitrary and unequal. 

In France the perfonal taille at prefent (1775) 
annually impofed upon the twenty generalitiei, 
called the Countries of Eledions, amounts to 
40,107,939 livres , 16 fous *. The proportion 
in which this Turn is aflefled upon thofe different 
-provinces, varies, from year to year, according to 
the reports which are made to the king’s council 
concerning the goodnefs or badnefs of the crops, 

• as well as other circumAances, which may either 
increafe or diminifh their refpedive abilities to 
pay. Each generality is divided into a certain 
number of eledions, and the proportion in which 
the fum impofed upon the whole generality is 
divided among thofe different eledions, varies 
likew’ife from year to year , according to the re- ' 
ports made to the council concerning their re- 
fpedive abilities. It feems impoffible that the 
council, with the beA intentions, can ever propor- 
tion with tolerable exadnefs , either of thofe two* 

* M^moires ooncernanS les Droits, &c. tome ii. p. 17. 
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airelTmenrs to the real abilities of the province or 
diftri£lupon which they are refpe^lively laid. Igno- 
rance and mifinformation mnft always , more or 
lefs, miflead the moft upright council. The pro- 
portion which each parilh ought to fupport of 
what is affelTed upon the whole eleflion, and that 
which each individual ought to fupport of what 
is affefled upon his particular' parrfli , are both 
in the fame manner varied, from year to year, ac- 
cording as circumftances are fuppofed to require. 
Thefe circumftances are judged of, in the one 
cafe, by the officers of the election ; in the other 
by thofe of the pariffi; and both the one and 
the other are^ more or lefs, under the dire£Uon 
and influence of the intendant. Not only ignorance 
and mifinformation , but friendfliip, party animo- 
fity, and private refentment , arefaid frequently to 
mifleadfuchafleirors. Nomanfubjefttofucha tax, 
it is evident, can ever be certain, before he is 
affeffed, of what he is to pay. He cannot even 
be certain after he is afTeffed. If any perfon has 
been taxed who ought to have been exempted ; 
or if any perfon has been taxed beyond his pro- 
portion, though both mnft pay in the mean time, 
yet if they. complain , and make good their com- 
plaints , the whole pariffi is reimpofed next year 
in order to reimburfe them. If any of the con- 
tributors become bankrupt or infolvent , the col- 
leflor is obliged to advance his tax, and the 
whole pariffi is reimpofed next year in order to 
reimburfe the colle^lor. If the colleftor himfelf 
fliould become bankrupt, the pariffi which clefts 
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him rhuft anfwer for his condoil to .the receiver- 
general jof the* ele£iion. But j as it n^ght be 
troublefome for the * receiver to |>rc5fecute the 
whole parift ^ ' he» tai;es at his choice five or fix 
of the richcft contributors, and v obliges them -to 
make good what had been loft by the infolvcncy 
of the; colleflor. ?The parifh is afterwards re- 
impbfed in order to reimburfe. thofe.fi ve or fix. 
Suchi reimpofitions are always over and above 
the taille of the par ticular year in which they arc 
laid om • * 

i WheU' a tax is impofed upon the profits of 
ftock in a particular branch* of trade J the traders . 
are. all careful to bring no more goods to market 
than what they, can fell at a price fufficient to 
reimburfe them for advancing the tax. Some of 
them withdraw a .part of their ftocks from the 
jrade,( and the market is more fparingly fupplied 
;thaU before. . The price of the goods; rifes , and 
the final, payment. of the tax falls, upon the con- 
fuSnier^ I : But when a tix is impofed upon, the 
profits. t of ftock employed in agriculture, it is 
not: the iiitereft:df the farmers to withdraw any 
part rof. their fioek fropiitbat employment. - Each 
farmer occupies ^a.Kccrtain quantity of. land, for 
whidahe pays .rent*. For the prbper cultivation 
of this land a ^certain quantity < of -ftock is necef- 
fary 5 and . by withdrawing arty , part of this ne* 
celTary' quantity the -farmer* is^not likely to be^ 
more able to pay cither the rent or the tax. In 
order to pay the tax,* it can never be his intereft 
to vdiminilh the quantity of his produce^ nor 
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confcquently to fupply the market more fparingly 
than before. The tax, therefore, will never en- 
able him to raife the price of his produce, fo as 
to reimburfe himfelf by throwing the final pay- 
ment upon the confumer. The former, however, 
muft liave his reafonable profit as well as every 
other dealer, otherwife he mnft give up the trade. 
After the impofition of a tax of this kind , he 
can get this reafonable profit only by paying lefs 
rent to 'the landlord. The more he is obliged to 
pay in the way of tax , the lefs he can afford to 
pay in the way of rent. A tax of this kind im- 
pofed during the currency of a leafe may , no 
doubt, difirefs or ruin the farnaer. Upon the 
renewal of the leafe it muft always fall upon the 
landlord. 

In the countries where the perfonal taille takes 
place, the farmer is commonly alfelfed in propor- 
tion to the ftock which he appears to employ in 
cultivation. He is, upon this account, frequently 
afraid to have a good team of horfes or oxen , 
but endeavours to'cultivate with the meaneft and 
moft^retchedinftruments ofhnfbandry thathe can. . 
Such is his diftruft in the juftice of liis afteftbrs , 
that he counterfeits, poverty , and wiflies to appear 
fcarce able to pay any thing for fear of being 
obliged to pay too much. By this miferable policy 
he does not, perhaps, always confult his own 
.intereft in the moft* eifedfuat manner ; and he pro- 
bably lofes more by the diminution ofhis produce 
than he faves by that of his tax. Though , in 
confequbnce of this wretched cultivation themturket 
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i«, no dotibt, fomewhat worfe_ fnpplied ; yet’ th® 
fmall rife of price which this may'occafion, as it 
is not likeiy even" to indemnify the farmer for the 
diminution 'of his produce, it is ftill lefs likely to 
enable him to pay more rent to the landlord. * The 
public, the farmer , the landlord ,'all fuifer more 
br lefs by this degraded cultivation. That the 
perfonal taille tends, in many different ways, to 
difcon rage cultivation , and confequentiy :to dry 
up the principal fource of the wealth of every 
great country, I have already had occafion to 
obferve in the third book of this Inquiry. ' ] 

Wliat are called poll-taxes in the fouthern pro* 
vinces of North America, and in the WeA Indian 
iflands,' annual taxes of fo much a head upon 
every negro, are properly taxes upon the prohts 
of a ‘ certain fpecies of Aock employed in agricul- 
ture. As the planters are,' the greater part of 
them, both' farmers and landlords, the final pay- 
ment of the tax falls upon them in their quality 
of landlords without any retribution. 

Taxes of ib 'much a head>upon the bondmen 
.enOptoyed in. cultivation , feem anciently tgbave 
been common all over Europe. -There fubfiAsat 
prefent a tax of this kind in the empire of RuAia. 
It is probably upon this account that poll-taxes 
of all kinds have often been reprefented as badges 
of flavery. Every tax, however , is to the perfoa 
who pays it a badge, not of flavery , but of liberty. 
It denotes that he is fubje£I to government, inr 
deed, but that, as he has fome property, he cannot 
himfelf be the property of a mailer. A poll-tax 
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npon flares is altogether different from a poll-tax 
upon freemen. The latter is paid by the perfons 
npon whom it is impofed ; the former by a different 
fet of perfons. The latter is either altogether 
arbitrary or altogether unequal , and in molt cafes 
is both the one and the other; the former, though 
in fome refpe£ls unequal, different flaves being of 
different values, is in no refpeft arbitrary. Every 
mailer who knows the number of his own flaves, 
knows exaflly what he has to pay. Thofe different 
taxes, however, being called by the fame name, 
have been confidered as of the fame nature. 

The taxes which in Holland are impofed upon 
men and maid fer\'ants , are taxes , not upon ftock, 
but upon expenfe ; at>d fo far refemble the taxes 
npon confumable comrtiodities. The tax of a 
guinea a head for every man fervant, which has 
lately been impofed in Great Britain, is of the 
fame kind. It falls heavieft upon the middling 
rank. A man of two hundred a year may keep a 
fingle man fervant. A man of ten thoufand a year 
will not keep fifty. It does not affefl the poor. 

Taxes upon the profits of ftock in particular 
employments can never affa£l theintereft ofmoney. 
Nobody will lend hisi money for lefs intereft to 
thofe who exercife the taxed , than to thofe who 
exercife the untaxed employments. Taxes upon 
the revenue arifing from ftock in all employments, 
where the government attempts to levy them with 
any degree of exa£lnefs-, will, in many cafes, 
(fall npon the intereft of money. The Vingtieme, 
or. twentieth penny, in France, is a tax of the 
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fame kind with what is called the land-tax in 
England y and is afTelfed,- in the fame manner, 
upon the revenue arifing from land, houfes, and 
flock. So far as it affefts flock it is. allefled, 
though not with great rigor, yet with much more, 
exaflnefsithan that part of the land-tax of England 
which Jis impofed upon the fame fund. It, in 
many cafes , falls altogether upon the interefl of 
money. i Money is frequently funk in France upon 
what are called Contrails for the confliiution of a 
rent; that is'," perpetual annuities redeemable at 
any time by the debtor upon repayment of tht 
fum : originally advancelt i but of which tliis 
rede'fnption is not exigible by the creditor except 
in particular cafes. The Vingtieme feems not to 
have ra'rfed.the rate of thofe annuities, though it 
is exa<Tly levied upon- them all. 

' -Appendix to Arti:CLES I. and II. . . ^ 

i ■ . ' » t » ! ... 


Tdxes , juj)Sh We capital 'Valde ' of Land\ Houfes ^ 
" ' and Stock. * ' * ‘; v 

. * I •. . , 




WH ii^Ef prbperty.. remains in the pofleflion of 
the fame »pecfon ^ whatever permanent taxes may 
have been.’inhpofed upxDn it,' they have never 
been intended to di^niifa of take away any part 
of its capital vahiey.but only Tome part of the 
revenue . arifing' ; from? <it; : ^ flat when property 
changes hands , r when it is 'tranfmitted either from 
the dead'tO’the livihgy or from the living to the 
Irving, fuchi taxes. hai^ frequently been impofed 
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upon it as neceiTaiily take away fome part of its > 
capital value. 

The transference of all forts of property from ' 
the dead to the living, and that of immoveable 
property , of lands and houfes , from the living to 
the living, are tranfadlions which are in their 
nature either public and notorious , or^ fuch as- 
cannot be long concealed. Sudi tranfa&ons^ 
tlferefore, may be taxed diredly. The tranP 
' ference of flock , or moveable property , from the 
living to the living , by the lending of money, is 
frequently a fecret tranfa^ion, and' may always' 
be made fo. It cannot eafily, therefore, be- taxed* 
diredly. It has been taxed indiredly in two different 
ways; firfl, by requiring that the deed, contain- 
ing the obligation to repay, fliould be written, 
upon paper or parchment which had paid a certain 
Aamp-duty , otherwife not to be valid ; fecondly, 
by requiring, under the like penalty of invalidity,' 
that it fliould be recorded either in a public.* or. 
fecret regifler, and by - impofing .certain duties 
upon fucti regiflration. Stamp-duties and duties 
of regiftration have frequently been impofed like-: 
wife upon the deeds transferring property of all 
kinds, from the dead to the living, and upon thofe 
transferring immoveable property from the living- 
to the living, tranfa^ions which might eafily have, 
been taxed direilly. 

. The Vlcefima Hereditatum, the twentieth penny 
■ of inheritances, impofed -by Auguflus upon the 
• ancient Ro/nans , was a tax upon the transference 
®f property from rhe dead to.the livings Di^n 
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Caffius the author who writes concerning ic 
the lead indilUn^ly , fays, that it was impofed* 
upon all fuccelQons, legacies, and donations, in 
cafe of death , except upon thofe to the neareft 
relations , and to the poor. 

Of the fame kind is the Dutch tax upon fuc> 
ceflions f. Collateral fucceffions are taxed , ac- 
cording to the degree of relation , from five to 
thirty pec cent, upon the. whole value of the 
fuccelTion. Teftamenury donations, or- legacies 
to collaterals, are fubjedl to the like duties. 
Thofe from hufband to wife , or from wife to 
hulband, to the hftieth- penny. The Lu£luofa 
Hefeditasy the mournful fucceflion of afcendants 
to defcendants; to the twentieth penny only. 
Direct fuccefRons , or thofe of defcendants to 
afcendants, pay no tax. The death of a father, 
to fuch of his children as live in the fame houfe 
with him , is feldom attended with any increafe, 
and frequently with a coohderable diminution of 
revenue ; by the lofs of his induftry , of his office, 
or of fome life-rent eftate , of which he may have 
been in polfeffion. That tax \vould be cruel and 
oppreflive which aggravated their lofs by taking 
from them arty part of his fuccelRon. It may, 
however, fometimes be otlierwife with tliofe 
children who, in the language of the 'Roman 

• Lib. 55. See alfa Burnixo de VxMftigalibus P^ip. Rom, 
cap. xi. and Bouchaud de rimpdt du yingd^me fur les fuc- 
celfions. 

« • 

t Mfsiolrcs concernaat les Qroitr, &c. tome i. p, 23$, ’ 
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law, ' are faid to be emancipated} in that of the 
Scotch law, to be foris-familiated } that is, who' 
have received their portion., have got families of 
their own, and are fupported by funds feparate' 
and independent of thofe of their father. What- 
ever part of his fuccedion might come to fuch 
children, would be a real addition to their for- 
tune, and might therefore, perhaps, without 
more inconveniency than what attends all duties 
ol tins kind, be liable to fome tax. 

«'The cafualties of the feudal law were taxes 
upon the transference of land , both from the dead 
to the living, and from the living to the living. 
In the ancient times they conflituted in every part 
of Europe one of the principal branches pf the 
reVenue of the crown. _ ' 

j The- heir of every immediate vaflal of the crown 
paid a certain duty generally a year’s rent , upon 
receiving the inveftiture of the eflate. If the heir 
was a minor , the whole rents of the eflate., 
during the continuance of the minority, devolved 
to the fuperior without any other charge, befides- 
the maintenance of the minor , and the payment 
of the widow'’s dower, when there happened to 
be a dowager upon the land. When the minor 
came to be of age , , another tax , called Relief , 
w|8 hill due to the fuperior, which generally 
amountedliikewife to a year’s rent. A long mi- 
nority, which in the prefeni times fo frequently 
dilburdens a great eflate of all its encumberances, 
and reAores the family to their ancient fplendor, 
could in thofe times have no fuch effe<^. The 
♦ 
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waRe, and not the difencnmberance of the eflate,’ 
was the common effedi of a long minority. 

By the feudal law the vallal could not alienate 
without the conieni of his . fuperior , who gene- 
rally eittocted a hne or compofition for granting 
iti- uThis fine, which was at firA arbitrary , came 
in many countries to be regulated at a certain 
portion of the price of the- land. In feme coun- 
tries , where the greater part of the other feudal 
cuAoms have gone into difufe , this tax u^ion the 
alienation of land Aill Continues to make a very 
confiderable branch of the revenue of the fove» 
reign. . In tlie canton of Berne it is fo high as a 
fixth part of the price of all noble fiefs; and 
tenth part of that of all ignoble ones In the 
canton of Lucerne the tax upon, the fale of lands 
is not.univerfal, and takes place only in certain 
diArids. But if any perfon feHs his land , in order 
to jremove out of the territory, he pays ten-per^ 
' cent, upon the whole price of the fale +. Taxes 
of the fame kind upon the fale either of all lands 
or of lands held by certain tenures , take place in 
many other countries, and make a more or left 
confiderable branch of the revenue of the fovereign,* 
Such tranfadlions may be taxed indirectly , by 
means either of Aamp-duties, or of duties upon> 
regiAration;,and thofe duties either may or m^y 
not be proportioned to the value of t#e fubje£l 
which is transferred. 

\ Memoires concernant Ics Droits , &c. temt ^ p. 
f Ibid, p. isf. . . . j 

In 
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In Great Britain the ftamp-duties are higher or 
lower, not fo much according to the value of the 
property transferred ( an eighteen penny or half 
crown ftamp being fiifficient upon a bond for the 
largcft fum of money) as according to the nature 
of the deed. The higheft do not exceed fix pounds 
upon every flieet of paper, or fkin of parchment; 
and thefe high duties fall chiefly upon grants from 
the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, 
without any regard to the value of the fhbje£f. 
There are in Great Britain no duties on the regiftra- 
tion of deeds or writings , except the fees of the 
officers who keep the regifter ; and thefe are feldom 
more than a reafonable recompence for their labor. 
The crown derives no revenue from them. 

In Holland* there are both ftamp-duties and 
duties upon regiftration; which in fome cafes are, 
and in fome are not proportioned to the value of 
the property transferred. All teftaments muft be 
written upon ftamped paper of which the price is 
proportioned to the property difpofed of, fo that 
there are ftamps which coft from three pence , or 
three ftivers a flieet, to three hundred florins, equal 
to about twenty-feven pounds ten fliillings of otir 
money. If the ftamp is of an inferior price to what 
the teftator ought to have made life of, his fuc- 
ceflion is confifcated. This is over and above all 
their other taxes on fucceflion. E.x'cept bills of 
exchange, and fome other mercantile bills, all 


* Memoires conccrnaut les Droits , &c. tome 1. p. sa3 , 
3S4, is;. • ' , 
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other deeds, bonds , and contrails , are fubjefl tm 
a ftamp-daty. This duty, however, does noc 
rife in proportion to the value of the fubje£f. 
All Tales of land and of houfes, and all mort- 
gages upon either, muft be regiftered, and, upon 
regiftration , pay a duty to the Rate of two and a 
half per cent, upon the amount of the price or of 
the mortgage. This duty is extended to the fale 
of all (hips and vefTels of more than two ^tont 
burden , whether decked or undecked. Thefe, it 
feems, are confidered as a fort of houfes upon the 
water. The fale of moveables , when it is ordered 
by a court of juftice, is fubjeil to the like duty 
of two and a half per cent. 

In France there are both Ramp -duties and 
duties upon regiRration. The former are conRdered 
as- a branch of the aides or excife , and in the pro- 
vinces where thofe duties t^ke place , are levied 
by the excife officers. The latter are confidered 
as a branch of the domain of the crown , and are 
levied by a different fet of officers. 

Thofe modes of taxation , by Ramp-duties and 
by duties upon regiRration , are of very modern 
invention. In the courfe of little more than a 
century, however, Ramp-duties have, in Europe, 
become almoR univerlal , and duties upon 
regiRration extremely common. There is no art 
which one government fooner learns of another , 
than that of draining money from the pockets of 
the people. 

,, Taxes upon the transference of property from 
the dead to the living, fall Rnally as well ai 

.. • ' y 
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immediately upon the perfon to whom the property 
is transferred. Taxes upon the fale of land fall 
altogether upon the feller. The feller is almolt 
always under the neceflity of felling, and muft, 
therefore, tak.e fuch a price as he can get. The 
buyer is fcarce ever under the necellity of buying, 
and will, therefore, only give fuch a price as he 
likes. He confiders what the land will coft him in 
tax and price together; The more he is obliged 
to pay in the way of tax, the lels he will be dif- 
pofed to give in the way^of price. Such taxes,* 
therefore, fall almoft always upon a neceflitous 
perfon, and muft, therefore, be frequently very 
cruel and oppreffive. Taxes upon the fale of new- 
built houfes, where the building is fold without the 
ground, fall generally upon the buyer, becaufe the 
builder muft generally have his profit} otherwife 
he muft give up the trade. If he advances the tax , 
therefore, the buyer muft generally repay it to 
him. Taxes upon the fale of old houfes, for the* 
fame reafon as thofe upon the fale of land, fall* 
generally upon the feller; whom in moft cafes 
either conveniency or neceflity obliges to fell. The 
number of new-built houfes that are annually 
brought to rparket, is more or lefs regulated by 
the demand. Unlefs the demand is fuch as to afford^ 
the builder his profit, after paying all expenfes, , 
he will build no more houfes. The number of 
old houfes which happen at any time to come to 
market is regulated by accidents- of which the 
greater part have no relation to the demand. 
Two or three great bankruptcies in a mercantile 
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town, will bring many houfes to fale, which 
mnll be fold for what can be got for them. Taxes 
upon the fale of ground rents fall altogether upon 
the feller ; for the fame reafon as thofe upon the 
fale of land. Stamp-duties , and duties upon the 
regiftration of bonds and contraiRs for borrowed 
money , fall altogether upon the borrower , and , 
in fail, are always paid by him. Duties of the fame 
kind upon law proceedings fall upon the fuitors. 
They reduce to both the capital^i^alue of the fubjeil 
indifpute. The more itc§ftstoacquire any property# 
the lefs muft be the neat value of it when acquired. 

All taxes upon the transference of property 
of every kind , fo far as they diminifli the capital 
value of that property, tend to diminilh the funds 
deftined for the maintenance of produilive labor. 
They are all more or lefs unthrifty taxes that in- 
creafe the revenue of the fovereign, which feldom 
maintains any but unproduilive laborers; at the 
expenfe of the capital of the people ^ which 
maintains none but produilive. 

Such taxes, even when they are proportioned 
. to the value of the property transferred , are ftill 
unequal; the frequency of transference not being 
always equal in property of equal value. When 
they are not proportioned to this value, which is 
the cafe with the greater part of the ftamp- 
duties , and duties of regiftratioh', they are ftill 
more fo. They are in no refpeft arbitrary , but 
are or may be in all cafes perfe£lly clear and 
certain. Though they fometimes fall upon the 
perfon who is not very able to pay; the time of 
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payment is in moft cafes fufficiently convenient 
for him. When the payment becomes due, he 
muftin moft cafes have the money to pay. They are 
levied at very little expenfe, and in general fubjeil 
the contributors to no other intfonveniency befides 
always the unavoidable one of'paying the tax. 

In France the ftamp-duties are not much com- 
plained of. Thofe of regiftration , which they call 
the Controle , are. They give occafion, it is pre- 
tended, to much extortion in the officers of the 
farmers general who colleft the tax, which is in a 
great meafure arbitrary and uncertain. In the greater 
part of the libels which have been written againft 
the prefent fyftem of financesin France, the abufes of 
the Controle* make a principal article. Uncertainty, 
however , does not feem to be neceffarily inherent 
in the nature of fuch taxes. If the popular com- 
plaints are well founded, the abufe muft arife, 
not fo much from the nature of the tax, as from 
the want of precifion and diftin£lnefs in the words 
of the edi£ls or laws which impofe it. 

' The regiftration of mortgages , and in general 
of all rights upon immoveable property , as it 
gives great fecurity both to creditors and pur- 
chafers, is extremely advantageous to the public. 
That of the greater part of deeds of other kinds 
is frequently inconvenient and even dangerous 
to individuals, without any advantage to the 
public. All regifters which, it is acknowledged , 
ought to be kept fecret, ought certainly never 
to exift. The credit of individuals ought certainly 
never to depend upon fo very flender a fecurity 
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as the probity and religion of the inferior officers 
of revenue. But where the fees of regiftration have 
been made a fource of revenue to the fovereign , 
regifter- offices have commonly been multiplied 
withoutend, both for the deeds which ought to be 
regiftered, and for thofe which ought not. In France 
there are feveral different forts of fecret regifters. 
This abufe, though not perhaps aneceffary, it 
muft be acknowledged , is a very natural effe£l of 
fuch taxes. 

Such ftamp-duties as thofe in England upon cards 
and dice , upon news-papers and periodical pam- 
phlets, &C. are prop^ly taxes upon confumption ; 
the final payment falls upon the perfons who ufe or 
confume fuch’ commodities. Such ftamp-duties as 
thofe upon licences to retail ale, wine, andfpiritu- 
ous liquors , though intended , perhaps , to fall . 
upon the profits of the retailers , are likewife finally 
paid by the confumers of thofe liqtiors. Such taxes, 
though called by the fame name, and levied by the 
fame officers and in the fame manner with the 
Itamp - duties above mentioned upon the trans- 
ference of property, are howeverof aquite different 

nature, and fall upon quite different funds. 

0 

« 

Article III. 

« 

Taxes upon the Wages of Labor. 

THE wages of the inferior claffes of work- 
men , I have endeavoured to fhow in the firft 
book,*- are every where neceffarily regulated by 
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two different circumftances ; the demand for labor, 
and the ordinary or average price of piovrions. 
The demand for labor , according as it happens to 
be either increafing, ftationary, or declining; or to 
require an increafing, ftationary, or declining po> 
pulation , regulates the fubfiftence of the laborer, 
and determines in what degree it fhall be, either 
liberal , moderate , or fcanty. The ordinary or 
average price of provifions determines the quantity 
of money which mult be paid to the workman in 
order to enable him, one year with another, to 
purchafe this liberal, moderate, Or fcanty fubfiftence. 
While the demand for labor and the price of provi- 
fions, therefore, remain the fame, a direct tax 
upon the wages of labor can have no other effect 
than to raife them fomewhat higher than the tax. 
Let us fuppofe , for example , that in a particular 
place the demand for labor and the price of 
provifions w-ere fuch , as to render ten fliillings a 
week the ordinary wages of labor; and that a 
tax of one-fifth, or four fhillings in the pound, 
was impofed upon wages. If the demand for 
labor and the price of provifions remained the 
fame, it would ftill be neceffary that the laborer 
fhould in that place earn fuch a fubfiftence as 
could be bought only for ten fliillings a week , or 
that after paying the tax he fhould have ten 
fliillings a week free wages. Butin order to leave 
him fuch free wages after paying fuch a tax , the 
price of labor mufl in that place foon rife , not 
to twelve fliillings a week only , but to twelve 
■and fixpence , that is , in order to enable him to 
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pay a tax of one-fifth , his wages muft neceffartly 
foon^rlfe^ not one-fifth part only , but one-fourth. 
Whatever was the proportion of the tax , the 
wages of labor mud in all cafes rife, not only 
in that proportion, but in a higher proportion. 
If the tax , for example , was one tenth , the 
wages of labor muft neceftarily foon rife, not 
one-tenth part only , but one-eighth. 

A dire^ltax upon the wages of labor, therefore, 
though the laborer might perhaps pay it out of 
his hand , could not properly be faid to be even 
advanced by him ; at leaft if the demand for labor 
and the average price of provifions remained the 
fame after the tax as before it. In all fuch cafes, 
hot only the tax, but fomething more than the 
tax , would in reality be advanced by the perfon 
who immediately employed him. The final pay- 
ment would .in different cafes fall upon different 
perfons. The rife which fuch a tax might occaiion 
in the wages of manufa^luring labor would be 
advanced by the mafter manufaflurer, who would 
both be entitled and obliged to charge it , with a 
profit, upon the price of his goods. The final 
payment of this rife of wages , therefore , together 
with the additional profit of the mafter manufac- 
turer, would fall upon the confumer. The rife 
which fuch a tax might occafion in.the wages of 
country labor would be advanced by the former, 
who , in order to maintain the fame number of 
, laborers as before, would be obliged to em- 
ploy a greater capital. In order to get back this 
greater capital, together with the ordinary profits 
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of (lock , it would be neceffary that he fiiould retain 
a larger portion , or what comes to the fame thing, 
the price of a larger portion , of the produce of the 
land , and confequently that he fliould pay lefs rent 
to the landlord. The final payment of this rife of 
wages, therefore, would in this cafe fall upon 
the landlord , together with the additional profit 
of the farmer who had advanced it. In all cafes 
a direfl tax upon the wages of labor muft , in the 
long-run , occafion both a greater reduflion in the 
rent of land , and a greater rife in the price of 
manufacfured goods, than would have followed 
from the proper affelTment of a fum equal to the 
produce of the tax, partly upon the rent of land , 
and partly upon confumable commodities. 

If dire£i taxes upon the wages of labor have not 
always occafioned a proportionable rife in thofe 
wages , it is becaufe they have generally occafioned 
a confiderable fall in the demand for labor. The 
declenfion ofinduftry, the decreafe of employment 
for the poor , the diminution of the annual produce 
of the land and labor of the country , have gene- 
rally been the effects of fuch taxes. In confequence 
of them , however , the price of labor muft always 
be higher than it otherwife would have been in 
the aftual ftate of the demand; and this enhance- 
ment of price, together with the. profit of thofe 
who advance it, muft always be finally paid by 
tlie landlords and confumers. 

A tax upon the wages of country labor does 
not raife the price of the rude produce of land in 
proportion to the tax; for the fame reafon that a 
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tax upon the farmer’s profit* does not raife that 
price in that proportion. 

Abfurd , and deftruflive as fuch taxes are , how- 
ever , they take place in many countries. In France 
that part of the taille which is charged upon the 
induftry of workmen and day-laborers in country 
villages, is properly a tax of this kind. Their wages 
are computed according to the common rate of the 
diftri£l in which they relide , and that they may 
be as little liable as poffible to any over-charge, 
their yearly gains are eftimated at no more than 
two. hundred working days in the year*. The tax 
of each individual is varied from year to year 
according to different circumftaiices , of which the 
colle^for or the commiffary , whom the intendant 
appoints to affift him, are the judges. In Bohemia, 
in confequence of the alteration in the fyhem of 
finances which was begun in 1748, a very heavy 
tax is impofed upon the induftry of artificers. They 
are divided into four claffes. The higheft clafe pay 
a hundred florins a year; which at two-and-twenty- 
pence halfpenny a florin , amounts to 9 /. 7 s. 6d. 
The fecond clafa are taxed at feventy; the third at 
fifty ; and the fourth , comprehending artificers in 
villages, and the loweft clafs of thofe in towns, 
at twenty t five florins f- 

The recompence of ingenious artifts and of men 
©f liberal profellions , I have endeavoured to fliow 
in the firft book, neceffarily keeps a certain propoi^ 
tion to the emoluments of inferior trades. A tax 

* M^moires concernant Us Droits, See. tom. ii. p. 108. 

f Ibid. tom. iii. p. 87. 
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opon this recotnpence , therefore , conld have no 
other effefl than to raife it fomewhat higher than 
in proportion to the tax. If it did not rife in. this 
manner, the ingenious arts and liberal profefTions, 
being no longer upon a level with other trades , 
would be fo much deferted that they would foon 
return to that level. 

The emoluments of offices are not, like thofe of 
trades and profeflions , regulated by the free com- 
petition of the market, and do not, therefore^ always 
bear a juft proportion to what the nature of the 
employment requires. They are, perhaps, in'moft 
countries, higher than it requires; the perfons 
who have the adminillration of government being 
generally difpofed to reward both themfelves and 
their immediate dependents rather more than 
enough. The emoluments of offices, therefore, can 
in moft cafes very well bear to be taxed. The 
perfons , befides , who enjoy public offices , efpeci- 
ally the more lucrative, are in all countries the 
objefls of general envy; and a tax upon their 
emoluments, even though it fhould be fomewhat 
higher than upon any other fort of revenue, is 
always a very popular tax. In England*, for exam- 
ple, when by the land-tax every other fort of 
revenue was fuppofed to be affeffed at four lliiU . 
lings in the pound , it was a^ery popular to lay a 
real tax of five fhillingsand fixpencein the pound 
upon the Salaries of. offices which exceeded a 
hundred pounds ayear ; the pehfions of theyoung^ 
er branches of ^e royal family , the pay of the 
officers of the army and navy, and a few others 
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lefs obnoxious to envy 'excepted. There are itt 
England no other direct taxes upon the wages of 
labor. 

Article IV. 

Taxes which, it is intended, Jhouldfall indifferently 
upon every different Species of Revenue. 

The raxes which, it is intended, fliould fall 
indifFt'reiitly upon every different fpecies of revenue, 
are capitation taxes, and taxes upon confumable 
commodities. Thefe muft be paid indifferently from 
whatever revenue the contributors may poffefs; 
from the rent of their land, from the profits of 
their flock , or from the wages of their labor. 

Capitation Taxes. 

C.\PiTATioy taxes, ifit is attempted to propor- 
tion them to the fortune or revenue of each 
contributor, become altogetherarbitrary. Theftate 
of a man’s fortune varies from day to day, and 
without an inquifition more intolerable than any 
tax , and renewed at lead once every year , can 
only be gueffed at. His affeffment, therefore, muft 
in moft cafes depend upon the good or bad 
humor of his affeffors, and muft, therefore, be 
altogether arbitrary and uncertain. 

Capitation taxes , if they are proportioned not 
to the fuppofed fortune , but to tlje rank of each 
contributor, becomealtogetherunequal ; thedegreea 
of fortune being frequently unequal. in the fame 
degree of rank. 
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. Such taxes, therefore, if it is attempted to render 
them equal, become altogether arbitrary and un-* 
certain ; and if it is attempted to render them certain 
and not arbitrary, become altogether unequal. Let 
the tax be light or heavy , uncertainty is always 
a great grievance.. In a light tax a confiderable 
degree of inequality may be fupported j in a heavy 
one it is altogether intolerable. 

In the different poll-taxes yvhich took place in 
England during the reign of VVilliam III. the 
contributors were, the greater part of them, affeffed 
according to the degree of their rank; as dukes ^ 
marquiffes, earls, vifcounts, barons, efqu ires, 
gentlemen , the eldeft and youngeft fons of peers, 
&c. All fhopkeepers and tradefmen worth more 
than three hundred pounds, that is, the better 
fort of them, were fubjefl to the fame affeffment ; . 
how great foever might be the difference in their 
fortunes. , Their rank was more confidered than 
their fortune. Several of thofe who in the firft 

• I — • 

poll-tax were rated according to their fuppofed 
fortune, were afterwards rated according to their 
rank. Serjeants, attornies, and pro<!:lojs at law, 
who in the firft poll-tax were affeffed at three, 
{hillings in the pound of their fuppofed income , 
were afterwards affeffed as gentlemen. In the 
affeffment of a tax which was not very heavy , 
a confiderable degree of inequality had been, 
found lefs infupportable than any , degree of un- 
certainty. 

In the capitation which has been levied in 
France without any interruption^, fince the, 

, j • 
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beginning of theprefent century, the higheft ordert 
of people are rated according to their rank by 
an invariable tariff; the lower orders of people, 
according to what is fuppofed to be their for- 
tune, by an affeirment which varies from year 
to year. The officers of fhe king’s court, the 
judges and other officers in the fuperior courts 
of juftice, the officers of the troops, &c. are 
afleffed in the firft manner. The inferior ranks 
of people in the provinces are affelTed in the 
fecond. .In France the great eafily fubmit to a 
eonfiderable degree of inequality in a tax which, 
(b far as [it affefts them, , is not a very heavy 
one; but could not brook the arbitrary afTeff- 
ment of an intendant. The inferior ranks of 
people muft, in that country, fuffer patiently the 
ufage which their fuperiors think proper to. give 
them. 

In England the different poll-taxes never pro- 
duced the fum which had been expefled from 
them, or which, it was fuppgfed, they might 
have produced, had they been exadlly levied. 

' In France the capitation always produces the 
fum expelled from it. The' mild government 
of England , when it affeffed the different ranks 
of people to the poll-tax, contented itfelf with 
what that affeffment happened to produce, and 
required no compenfation for the lofs which the 
ftate might fuftain either by thofe who could not 
pay , or by thofe who would not pay (for there 
were many fuch ) , and who , Jby the indulgent 
execution of the law, w'ere not forced to pay. 
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The more fevere government of France aflefles 
upon each generality a certain fum, which the 
intendant mufl: find as he can. If any province 
complains of being affeffed too high, it may, in 
the afleffment of next year,* obtain an abatement 
proportioned to the overrcharge of the year before. 
But it muft pay in the mean time. The intendant, 
in order tobefure of finding the fum alTeffed upon 
his generality, W’as empowered to alfefs it in a 
larger fum, that the failure or inability, of fome 
of the contributors might be compenfated by the 
over-charge of the reft; and till 1765, the fixation 
of this furplus afleffment was left altogether to 
his diferetion. In that year indeed the council 
affumed this power to itfelf. ‘ In the capitation 
©f~the provinces, it is obferved.,by the perfectly 
well-informed author of the Memoirs upon the 
impofitions in France, the proportion which falls 
upon the nobility, and upon thofe whofe privi- 
leges exempt them from the taille , is the leaft: 
confiderable. The largeft falls upon thofe fuhjeft 
to the taille , who are affeffed to the capitation 
at fo much a pound of what * they pay to that 
ether- tax. 

ft I • , 

Capitation taxes , fo far as they are levied upon 
’the lower ranks of people , are dire£l taxes upon 
the wages of labor , and are Attended with all the 
inconveniencies of fuch taxes. ; 
t Capitation taxes are levied at little expenfe; and 
where they are rigoroufly exafled , afford a very 
fure revenue to the ftate. • It is upon this account 
that in countries where the eafe, ^comfort, and 
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fecurity , of the inferior ranks of people are little 
attended to, capitation taxes are very common. 
It is in general, however, but a fmall part of 
the public revenue, which, in a great empire, 
has ever been drawn* from fuch taxes; and the 
greateR fum which they have ever afforded , might 
always have been found in fome other way much 
more convenient to the people. 

Taxes upon conjumable Commodities. 

The impoffibility of taxing the people, in 
proportion to their revenue , by any capitation , 
feems to have given occafion to the invention of 
taxes upon cohfumable commodities. The ftate 
not knowing how to tax, direflly and proportion- 
ably, the revenue of its fubjeds, endeavours to 
tax it indireflly by taxing their expcnfe, which, 
it is fuppofed, will in moft cafes be nearly in 
proportion to their revenue. Their expenfe is 
taxed by taxing the confumable commodities upon 
which it is laid out. ■ - . 

Confumable commodities are either necellaries 
or luxuries. 

neceffaries I underftand, not only the 
cornmodities which^ are indifpenfibly neceffary 
for the fupport of life, but whatever the cuftom 
of the country renders it indecent for creditable 
people, even of the loweft order, to be without. 
A linen Qjirt, for examf)le, is, ftri£lly fpeaking, 
riot* a neceffary of life, The Greeks and Roman* 

lived. 
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lived, 1 fuppofe, very comfortably, though they 
I had no linen. But in the prefent times, through 
the greater part of Europe , a creditable day- 
laborer would be albamed to appear in public 
without a linen Ihirt, the want of which would 
be fuppofed to denote that difgraceful degree of 
poverty, which, it is prefumed, no body can 
well • fall into without extreme bad condu£l. 
CuBom, in the fame manner, has rendered lea-, 
ther ihoes a necelfary of life in England. fThe 
pooreB creditable perfon of either fex would be 
albamed to appear in public without them. In 
Scotland , cuBom has rendered them a necelfary 
of life to the loweB order of men; but not to the 
fame order of women', who may , without any 
difcredit, walk about bare -footed. In France, 
they are necelfaries neither to ‘men nor to women; 
the loweB rank of both fexes appearing there 
publicly , without any difcredit , fometimes in 
wooden Ihoes, and fometimes barefooted. Under 
necelfaries therefore, Icomprehend, notonlythofe 
things which nature , but thofe things which the 
cBablilhed rdles of decency have rendered necelfary 
to the loweB rank of people. All other things t 
call luxuries; without meaning by this appellation , 
to throw the fmalleB degree of reproach upon the 
temperate ufe of them. Beer and ale, for example , 
in , preat Britain , and wine , even in the wine 
courftries, I call luxuries. A man of any rank 
may, without any reproach, abBain totally from 
taBiiig fuch liquors. Nature does not render them 
of N. 4. ■ " - ' 
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neceflary for the fupport of life ; and cuftom no 
where renders it indecent to'live without thern.ijf.j 
As the wages of labor, are every where regu- 
lated , partly by the demand for it, and partly 
by the average price of the neceflary articles of 
fobfiflence ; whatever raifes this average price 
muft neceflarily rail'e ^thofe wages, fo that the 
laborer may Hill be able to purchafe that qjiian- 
tity.. of thofe necelfary articles which the Hate of 
the -Remand for labor, whether increafing, .fta- 
tionary, or declining, .requires that he Ihould 
have *. A tax upon thofe articles neceflarily raifes 
their price fomewhat higher than t,l;i^ ,amount of 
the tax, becaufe the'dealer , tvho advances the tax, 
muft generally get it back with a profit. Sach a tax 
muft, therefore, occafion a rife in the wages of 
labor proportionable to this rife of price, , ^ , 

^ It is thus that a tax upon the neceflaries of life, 
operates exa£lly in the fame manner, as ^ dired 
tax ;Upon the wages of labor. The laborer, 
though' he may pay it out of his hand, cannot, 
for any confiderable time at leaft, be prc^erly 
feid even to advance it. It muft always in the 
long-run be advanced to him by his immediate 
employer in the advanced rate of his wages. His 
employer , if he is a manufafturer , will charge 
upon the price of his goods this rife of wages, 
tpgether with a profit; fo that the final payment 
of. the tax, together with this over t charge, nvill 
fall upon the confumer. If his- employer is a . 

i; - f. 
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* See Book I. Chap. 8, 
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farmer , the final payment, together with a lik^ 
over-charge, will fall upon the rent of the land- 
lord. 

It is otherxvife with taxes upon what I call 
luxuries; even upon thofe of the poor. The rife 
in the price of the taxed commodities, will not 
neceffarily occafion any rife in the wages of labor. 
A tax upon tobacco, for example, though a 
luxury of the poor as well as of the rich , will not 
raife wages. Though it is taxed in England at 
three times, and in 'France at fifteen times its 
original price, thofe high duties feem to have no 
effed upon the wages of labor. The fame thing 
may be faid of the takes upon tea and fugar) 
which in England and Holland have become 
luxuries of the lowefl ranks of people ; and of 
thofe upon chocolate, which in Spain is faid to 
have become fo. The different taxes which in 
Great Britain have in the courfe of the prefent 
century been impofed upon fpirituous liquors « 
are not fuppofed to have had any effect upon the 
wages of labor. The rife in the price of porter « 
occafioned by an additional tax of three fiiilJings 
upon the barrel of ftrong beer, has not raifed the 
wages of common labor in London. Thefe were 
about eighteen -pence and twenty -pence a day 
before the tax, and they are not more now. 

The high price of fuch commodities does not 
neceffarily diminifb the ability of the inferiojC 
ranks of people to bring up families. Upon the 
fober and induftrious poor, taxes upon fuch com- 
modities a 6 l as fumptuary laws , and.difpofe then) 
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either to moderate, or to refrain altogether from 
the ufe of fuperfluities which they can no longer 
eafily afford. Their ability to bring up families, 
in confequence of this forced frugality, inftead of 
being diminifhed, is frequently, » perhaps, increafed 
by the tax. It is the fober and induff rious poor 
who generally bring up the moff numerous fami- 
Kes, and who principally fupply the demand for 
ufeful labor. All the poor indeed are not fober 
. and ihdullrious, and tl}e diffolute and diforderly 
might continue to indulge tht/mfelves in the ufe of 
fuch commodities after this rife of price in the fame 
manner as before; without regarding 'the diffrefs 
which this indulgence might bring upon their fa-i 
milies. Such diforderly perfons, however, feldom 
rear up numerous families; their children generally 
perifliing from negleil, mifmanagement, and the 
frantinefs or unwholefomenefs of their food. If by 
the flrength of their conffitution they furvive the 
hafdfhips to which the bad conduft of their parents 
cxpofes them ; yet the example of that bad con- 
du£f commonly corrupts their morals; to that, 
kiffead of being ufeful to fociety by their induitry, 
they become public nuifances by their vices and 
diforders. Though the advanced price of the 
luxuries of the poor, therefore, might increafe 
fpmewhat the diffrefs of fuch diforderly families, 
and thereby diminiih fomewhat their ability, to 
bring up children ; it would not probably dimi- 
nilh much the ufeful population of the country. 

Any rife in the average price of neceffaries, 
wleffi it is ccnnpenfated by a proportionable rife 
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in the wages of labor, muft necelTarily diminilh 
more or lefs the ability of the poor to bring np 
numerous families , andconfequently tofupply the 
demand for ufeful labor; whatever may be the 
ftate of that demand, whether increaling, ftation- 
ary , or declining; or fuch as requires an increaf- 
ing , Itationary , or declining population. 

Taxes upon luxuries hav^ no tendency to raife 
the price of any other commodities except that 
of the commodities taxed. Taxes upon neceC* 
fanes, by raifing the wages of labor , neceffarily 
tend to raife the price of all manufa£lures, and con- 
fequently to diminifli the extent of their fale and 
eonfumption. Taxes upon luxuries are finally paid 
by the confumersofthe commodities taxed, without 
3ny retribution. They fall indifferently upon every 
fpecies of revenue , the wages of labor , the profit® 
of flock , and the rent of land. Taxes upon necef- 
faries , fo far as they affe^l the laboring poor , 
are finally paid , partly by landlords in the dimi- 
niilied rent of their lands , and partly by rich con-* 
Turners, whether landlords or others, in theadvanced 
price of manufacHured goods; and always with a 
confiderable over-charge. The advanced price of 
fuch manufaftures as are real neceffaries of life , and 
are deflined for* the eonfumption of the poor, of 
coarfe wollens, for example, muftbecompenfated 
to the poor by a farther advancement of their 
wages. The middling and fnperior ranks of people , 
if they underflood their own intereft, ought always 
to oppofeall taxes upon the neceffaries of life, as 
well as all direiSi taxes upon the wages of labor. 
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The final payment: of both the one and the other 
falls altogether upon themfelves, and always with 
a confiderable over-charge. They, fall heavieft 
upon, the landlords, who always pay in a double 
capacity ; in that of landlords , by the reduflion of 
their rent; and in that of rich confumers, by the 
increafej of their expenfe,- The obfervation of 
Sir Matthew Decker y that certain taxes are, in 
the price of certain goods, fometimes repeated 
and accumulated four or five times, is perfeftly 
juft with regard to taxes upon the neceffaries of 
fife. In the price. of leather, for example, you 
muft pay ', not only fot the tax upon the leather 
of your own llioes ,' .but for a part of that upon 
thofe of.the flioe- maker and the tanner. • You 
muft pay too for the. taxlupon the fait, upon the 
foaip, and upon the candles which thofe workmen 
confume while employed in your fervice, and 
for the tax upon the leather , which the fait- maker, 
the foapt-maker , and the candle -maker confume 
while employed in their fervice. •: 

Ik In Great Britain, ‘the principal. taxes upon the 
neceffaries of life are thofe upon the four com mor? 
dities juft now mentioned, fait, ' leather j foap, 
^nd candles. . * 

Salt isra very ancient and’ very univerfal* fab- 
jefl of tascationl. It was taxed among the Romans, 
and it i&fo at prefent in, I believe., every* part of 
Europe; ’ *The quantity annually cdnfumedby any 
individual is- fd'.fmall',. 'and ‘maybe purchafed fo 
gr^-dually, that nobody, it feems -t6 have been 
thougjitj CPOJd feel very fenfibly . even a' pretty 
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heavy tax upon it. It is in England taxed at three 
(hillings and four-pence -a bulliel ; about three times 
the original price of the commodity. In fome other 
countries the tax is ftill higher. Leather is a real 
neceffaryof life. The ufe of linen renders foap fuch. 
In countries where the winter nights are long, 
candles are a necelTary inftrumen t of trade. Leather 
and foap are in Great Britain taxed at three half- 
pence a pound; candles at a penny ; taxes which , 
upon the original price of leather, may amount to 
about eight or ten per cent; upon that of foap t6 
abouttwenty orfive-and-twenty percent.; and upon 
that of candles to about fourteen or fifteen percent.; / 
taxes which, though lighter than that upon falt, 
are Bill very heavy. As all thofe four commodities 
are real neceflaries of life, fuch heavy taxes upon 
them mull increafe fomewhat the expenfe of the 
fober and induBrious poor, and muB confequently 
xaife more or lefs the wages of their labor. 

In a country where the winters are fo cold as 
in Great Britain, fuel is, during that feafon , in 
the BrideB fenfeof the word, a neceflary of life, 
not only for the purpofe of drelTing vifluals, but 
for the comfortable fubfiBence of many different 
forts of workmen who work within _doors ; and 
coals are- the cheapeB of all fuel. The price of 
fuel has fo importaut an influence upon that of 
labor, that all over Great Britain manufadfures 
have confined themfelves principally to the coal 
countries ; other parts of the country , on account of 
the high price of this neceffary article, not being 
alale to work fo chean. In fome manufadfures. 
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befidesy coal is a necelTary inftruinent of trade; 
as in thofe.of glafs, iron, and all other metals. 
If a bounty could in any cafe be reafonable, it 
might perhaps be fo upon the tranfportation of 
coals from thofe parts of the country in which 
they abound , to thofe in w'hich they are wanted. 
But the legi nature, inftead of a bounty, has impofed 
a tax of three (hillings and threepence a ton upon 
coal carried coaflways ; which upon mod forts of 
coal is more than fixty per cent, of the original 
price at the: coal-pit. Coals carried either by land 
or by inland navigation pay no duty. Where 
they are naturally cheap , they are confumed , duty 
free: Where they are naturally dear, they are 
loaded with, a heavy duty- / 

Such taxes, though they raife the price offub- 
fiftence, and confequently the wages of labor, 
yet they afford a confiderable revenue to govern^ 
ment, which it might not be eafy to find in any- 
other .way. There may, therefore , be good reafons 
for continuing them. The bounty upon the ex- 
portation of corn, fo far as it tends in the.a6lual 
date of tillage to raife the price of that neceffary;, 
article, produces all the like badeffefts; and indead 
of affording any revenue, frequently occafions a 
very great expenfe to government. The high 
duties upon the importation of foreign corn , which 
in years of moderate plenty amount to a prohibi- 
tion ; and the abfolute prohibition of the import-^ 
ation either of live cattle or of fait provifions, 
wliich takes place in the ordinary date of the law, 
and which , on account of the fcarcity, is 
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prefent fufpended for a limited time with regard 
to Ireland and the Britifli plantations , hare all 
the bad of taxes upon the necelfaries of 

life, and produce no revenue to government. 
Nothing feems necelTary for the repeal of fuch 
regulations, but to convince the public of the 
futility of that fyllem in confequence of which 
they have been eftabliflied. 

Taxes upon the necelTarief of life are much 
higher in many other countries than in Great 
Britain. Duties upon flour and meal when 
ground at the mill , and upon bread when baked 
at the oven j take place in many countries. In 
Holland the money price of the bread confumed 
in towns is fuppofed to be doubled by means of 
fuch taxes. In lieu of a part of them, the people 
who live in the country pay every year fo much 
a head , according to the fort of bread they are 
fuppofed to confume. Thofe who confume 
wheaten br^d , pay three guilders fifteen ftiyers ; 
about fix Ihillings and nine-pence halfpenny. 
Thcfe, and fome other taxes of the fame kind , 
by raifmg the price of labor, are faid to have 
ruined the greater part of the manufaflures of 
Holland*. Similar taxes, though not quite fo 
heavy, take place in the Milanefe, in the flates 
of Genoa, in the dutchy of Modena, in the 
dutchies of Parma , Placentia , and Gnaftalla , 
and in the ecclefiaflical flate. A French f author 

*M^moiret concernstitlesBroiU, &c. p. :io, si(. 

i Lc R^fornaCeur. 
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of foitie note lias propofed to reform the finances 
of liis country , by fubftituting in the room of the 
greater part of other taxes, this mOfi ruinous of all 
taxes. There is nothing fo abfurd, fays Cicero, 
Avhich has not fometimes been affertcd by fome 
philofophers. 

Taxes upon butchers meat are flill more com- 
' mon tlian thofe upon bread. It may indeed be 

doubted whether butchers meat is any wliere a 
neceffary of life. Grain , and other vegetables, 
with the help of milk, cheefe, and butter, or 
oil, where butter- is not to be had , it is known 
from experience, can, without any butchers meat, 
afford tlie moft plentiful , the moft wholefome, 
the moft nourifliing , and the moft invigorating 
diet. Decwcy no where requires’that any man 
fliould eat butchers meat, as it in moft places 
requires that he ftiould wear a linen fliirt or a 
pair of leaftier flioes. - 

Confumable commodities , • whether necef- 
faries or luxiuies, may be taxed in fwo different 
w^ys. The confumer may either pay an annual. 
Cum’ on account of his ufing or confuming goods 
of a certain kind ; t on the goods may be taxed 
while they i remain -iq the* hands of the dealer, 
and before they are .'delivered to the confumer. 
The confumable goods which laft a confiderable 
time before they are confumed altogether, are 
) moft properly taxed... in the one way. Thofe of 
which the confumption is either immediate or 
more fpeedy , in the ‘ other. - The ooach-tax'and 
plate tax are examples of the former method 
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of impofing : The greater part of the other duties 
of excife and cuftoms’, of the latter. i 

t A coach may , with j good management, laft 
ten or twelve years. 'It might be taxed, once 
for all , before it comesS out of the hands of the 
coacli'-nnaker. But it *is certainly more con- 
venient for the buyer to pay four pounds a year 
for the privilege of keeping a coach , than tc> 
pay all at once forty or forty-eight pounds ad- 
ditional price to the coach-maker ; or a fum 
equivalent to what the tax is likely to coft him 
during the time he ufes the fame coach. A- 
ferviie of plate, in the fame manner, may laft 
more than a century. It is certainly eafier for 
the confumer to. pay five £hilli||^ a year for 
every, hundred ounces of plate, near one per cent.' 
of the value , than ta redeem this long annuity, 
at five-and-twenty or thirty years purchafe, which 
would enhance. the price at leaft five-and-twenty 
.or thirty per cent, j The diiferent taxes which 
affeil lioufes are ; certainly more ^conveniently, 
paid by moderate annual payments, .than by. 
a lieavy tax of equal Value upon the firft building 
or iale of the houfft. a. t . • 

-ilt was the welbknown propofal of Sir Matdiew, 
Decker .dial: aU- duhnmodities , even' thofe of 
which ^rhouconhimption' is either immediate or 
Veryfpeedy, Ihould be* taxed in this manner;; 
the dealer advancing nothing, but the confumer 
paying a certain annual fum for the licence to- 
confiyne ' certain goods. The objedl of hisi 
feheme was to promote all the diiferent branches; 
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of foreign trade , particularly the carrying trade, 
by taking away all duties upon importation and 
exportation, and thereby enabling the merchant to 
employ his whole capital and credit in the purchafe 
of goods and the freight of (hips, no part of either 
being diverted towards the advancing of taxes. 
The proje61, however, of taxing, in this manner, 
goods of immediate or fpeedy confumption, feems 
liable to the four following very important ob- 
je£lions. Firfl, the tax would be more unequal,' 
or not fo' well proportioned to the expenfe and 
confumption of the different contributors, as in th® 
way in which it is commonly impofed. Thetaxe* 
upon ale , wine , and fpirituous liquors, which are 
advanced by^jpe dealers, are finally paid by the 
different confiimers exa«3ly in proportion to. their 
refpedive ■confumption. But if the tax were to be 
paid by purchafing a licence to drink thofe liquors, 
the fober would in proportion to his confumption, 
be taxed much more heavily , than the drunken', 
confumer. A family which exerctfed' great 
hofpitality would be taxed much more lightly 
than one who entertained fewer guefts, Se-*. 
condly, this mode of taxation, by paying for an 
annual, / half-yearly, or quarterly licence tocon- 
fume certain goods , would diminiOi very much 
one of the principal conveniencies of taxes npon 
goods of fpeedy confumption; the. piece- meal 
payment. In the price of three-pence hal^enny, 
which is at prefent paid for a pot of porter, the' 
different /taxes upon malt, hops, and- beer, to- 
gether with the extraordinary profit which the 
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brewer charges for having advanced them, may 
perhaps amount to about three halfpence. If a 
workman can conveniently fpare thofe three half- 
pence , he buys a pot of porter. If he cannot , he 
contents himfelfwithapint, and, as a penny fa ved 
is a penny got, he thus gains a farthing by his 
temperance. He pays the tax piece-meal , as he can 
afford to pay it , and when he can afford to pay 
it , and every afl of payment is perfeflly voluntary, 
and what he can avoid if he ^j^ufes to do fo. 
Thirdly, fuch taxes would operate lefs as fump- 
tuary laws. When the licence was once purchafed, 
whether thepurchafer drank much or drunk little, 
his tax would be the fame. Fourthly, if a workman 
were to pay all at once , by yearly , half-yearly , 
or quarterly payments, a tax equal to what "he 
at prefent pays, with little or no inconveniency , 
upon all the different pots and pints of porter 
which he drinks in any fuch period of time, the 
fum might frequently diftrefe him very much. 
This mode of taxation , therefore , it feems evi- . 
dent, could never, without the molt grievous 
eppredion , produce a revenue nearly equal to 
what is derived from the prefent mode without 
any oppreflion. In feveral coutitries , however , 
commodities of an immediate or very fpeedy 
confumption are taxed in this manner. Tn Hol- 
land, people pay fo much a head for a licence to 
drink tea. I have already mentioned a tax upon 
bread , which , fo far as it is confumed in farm- 
houfes and country villages, is there levied in the 
lame manner. 
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The duties of excife are impofed chiefly upon 
_sroods.of home produce deflined forjiorae con- 
fumption. They are impofed only upon a few , 
fcrts of goods of the moft general ufc. There 
can never be any doubt either concerning tlie 
goods which are fubje(fl to thofe duties , or 
concerning the particular duty which each fpecies 
of goods is fubjeil to. They fall almoft alto- 
gether upon what I call luxuries, excepting 
always the foil^ duties above mentioned, upon 
fait, foap, leather, candles, and, perhaps, that 
upon green glafs. • , 

The duties of cuftoms are much more ancient 
than thofe of excife. They feem to have been cal- 
led cufloms, as denoting cuftomary payments which 
had been in ufe from time immemorial. They ap- 
pear to have been originally confidered as taxes 
upon the profits of merchants. Duringthebarbarous 
times of feudal anarchy, merchants, like all the 
other inhabitants of burghs, were confidered as 
little better than emancipated bondmen , whofe 
perfons were defpifed , and whofe gains were en- 
vied, The great nobility, who confented that the 
king fliould tallage the profits of their own tenants , 
were not unwilling that he fliould tallage likewife 
thofe of an order of men whom it was much left 
their intereft to protedl. In thofe ignorant times, 
it ' was not underfiood , that the profits of mer- 
chants are a fubjcft not taxable direftly; orthat> 
the final payment of all fuch taxes mull fall , 
with a confiderable over-charge ', upon the con- 
fumers. . - . 
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I 

■ The gains of alien merchants were looked upon 
more unfavorably than thofe ofEnglilh merchants. 
It was natural, therefore, that thofe of the former 
fliould be taxed more heavily than thofe of the 
hitter. - .The diftindiion between the duties upon, 
aliens and thofe upon Englilh merchants , which 
was begun from ignorance, has been continued 
from the fpirit of monopoly , or in order to give 
ourown merchants an advantage bothin thehome 
and. in the foreign market. 

With this diitin£lion , the anciept duties of 
^ufloms were impofed equally upon all forts of 
goods, necelTaries as well as luxuries,- goods 
exported as well as goods imported. Why 
Ihould the dealers in one fort of goods , it feems 
to have been thought, be more favored than' 
thofb in another? or why lliould the merchant 
exporter be more favored than the merchant im- 
porter ? . . 

The ancient cuftoms were divided into three 
branches. The firft, and perhaps the moft an- 
cient of all thofe duties, •Was that upon wool and 
leather. It feemS to have been chiefly or alto- 
gether an exportation duty. When the woollen 
manufa£lure came to be eftablilhed in England, 
left the king Ihould lofe any part of his cuftoms 
upon wool by the exportation of woollen dloths, 
a like duty was impofed upon them. The other 
two branches were, firft, a duty upon wine,- 
which ,■ being impofed at fo much a- ton, was = 
called a tonnage; and, (econdly, a duty upon 
<dl other .goods , which, being impofed at fo- 
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much a pound oftheirfuppofed value, was called 
a poundage. In the forty-feventh year of Ed- 
ward 111. a duty of fi.xpence in the pound was 
impoled upon all guods exported and imported, 
except wools, wool -fells, leather, and wines, 
which were fubje^t to particular duties. In the 
fourteenth of Richard II. this duty was railed to 
one Ihilling in the pound j but three years after- 
wards , it was again reduced to fixpence. It was 
raifed to eight-pence in thefecond yearofHenry IV. ; 
and in the fqurth year of the fame prince , to one 
fliilling. From this, time to the ninth year of 
'William III. this duty continued at one (hilling in 
the pound. The duties of tonnage and poundage 
were generally granted to the Icing by one and 
the fame a£l of parliament, and were called the 
Subfidy of Tonnage and Poundage. The fubfidy 
of poundage having continued for fo long a time 
at one fliilling in the pound, or at five per cent.; 
a fubfidy came , in the language of the cufloms , 
to denote a general duty of this kind of five per 
cent. This fubfidy, which is now called the 
Old Subfidy , ftill continues to be levied accord- 
ing to the book of rates ellabliflied in the 
twelfth of Cltarles II. The method of afeer- 
taining, by a book of rates, the value of goods 
fubje«^ to this duty, is faid to be older than the 
time of James I. The new fubfidy impeded by 
the ninth and tenth of William III. , was an ad- 
ditional five per cent, upon the greater part of 
goods. The one -third and the two third fub- 
fidy made up between them another five per 

, cent., 
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cent, of which they were proportionable parts. 
The fubfidy of 1747 made a fourth five per cent, 
upon the greater part of goods; and that of 1739, 
a fifth upon fome particular forts of goods. Befides 
thofe five fubfidies , a great variety of other du- 
ties have occafioaally been impofed upon particu- 
lar forts of goods, in order fometimes to relieve 
the exigencies of the Bate, and fometimes to 
regulate the trade of the country , according to 
the principles of the mercantile fyflem. 

That fyftem has come gradually more and 
more into faihion. The old fubfidy was impofed 
indifferently upon exportation as well as im- 
portation. The four fubfequent fubfidies, as 
well as the other duties which have fince been 
occafionally impofed upon particular forts • of 
goods, have, with a few exceptions , been laid 
altogether upon importation. The greater part 
of the ancient duties which had been impofed 
upon the exportation of the goods of home 
produce and manufadure , have either been 
lightened or taken away altogether. In moft 
cafes they have been taken away. Bounds have 
even been given upon the exportation of fome 
of them. Drawbacks too , fometimes of the 
whole , and , in moil cafes, of a pant of the duties 
which aire paid upon the importation of foreign 
goods , have been granted upon their export- 
ation. Only half the duties impofed by the old 
fubfidy upon importation are drawn back upon 
exportation : but the whole of thofe impofed by 
the latter fubfidies and other impofis are, upon 
IF. of N, 4. 17 
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the greater part of goods , drawn back in the 
fame manner. This growing favor of exportation', 
and difcouragement of importation , have fuffered 
only- a few exceptions, which chiefly concern the 
materials , of foune manufadures. - Thefe».our mer- 
chants and manufadurers are wiying fhduld come 
as cheap, as poflible to themfelves, and as dear 
as poflible to their rivals and competitors in other 
countries. Foreign materials are , upon this ac- 
count, fometimes allowed to be imported duty 
free; Spanifli wool, for example, flax, and.raw 
linen yarn. The exportation of the. materials of 
home produce , and of thofe which are the par- 
ticular produce of our colonies, has fometimes 
been prohibited , and fometimes fubjeded to 
hi^ner duties,. The expdrtatipn .of Englifli wool 
has been prohibited. That of beaver Ikins, of 
l^eaver wool, -and of gum Senega, has been fub- 
icded to higher dudes; Great Britain, by the 
conqnefl of Canada and, Senega^ , having got 
^almoft the monopoly of thofe comiqoditie.s. , 
.j^'^I'hat the mercantile fyllem has npt been very 
favorable to the revenue of the great body of the 
people , to the annual produce of the land and 
labor of the couptry, f have endeavoured to fliow 
in the fourth book of this Inquiry. It feems not 
tp have .been more favorable to the revenue of 
the fovereign ; fo far . at leafl as that revenue de- 
pends upon the duties of cufloms. 

. In confequence of that fyftem , the importation 
of feveral forts of goods has been prohibited 
almgether. This prohibition has in feme ca(«s 
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entirely prevented , and in others has yery much 
diminilhed the importation of thofe commodities, 
by reducing thd importers to the neceflity of fmug- 
gling. It has entirely prevented the importation of 
^foreign woollens; and it has very much diminilhed 
that of foreign fills and velvets. In both cafes it has 
entirely annihilated the revenue of cuftoms which 
might have been levied upon fuch importation. 

The high duties which have been impofed 
upon the importation of many different forts of 
foreign goods, in order to difcourage their con- 
fumption In Great Britain , have in many cafes 
fervcd only to encourage fmuggling; and in all 
cafes have reduced the revenue of the cuffoms 
below what more moderate duties would have 
afforded. The faying of Dr. Swift, that in the 
arithmetic of the cuffoms two and two, inftead 
of making four, make fometimes only one, 
holds perfefliy true with regard ,to fuch heavy 
duties, which never could have been impofed, 
had not the mercantile fyftem taught us , in 
many cafes, to employ taxation as an inllrument, 
not of revenue , but of monopoly. j 

The bounties which are fometimes -'given 
upon the exporution of home produce and 
'manufa£lures, ana the drawbacks which are paid 
upon the re-exportation of the greater part of 
foreign goods , have given occalion to many 
frauds , and to a fpecies of fmuggling more 
deftrtiflive of the public revenue than any* 
other. In order to obtain the bounty or draw- 
back , the goods, it it well known , are fometimes 
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Ihipped and fent to fea ; but foon afterward* * 
clandeflineiy relanded in ibme other part of the 
country. The delalcation of the revenue of cufloms 
occafioned by bounties and drawbacks, of which a 
great part are obtained fraudulently, is very great. 
The grofs produce of the cuftoms in the year 
which ended on the itth of January 1733, amount' 
ed to 3,068,000/. The bounties which were 
paid out of this revenue, though in that year 
there was no bounty upon corn, amounted to 
167, 800/. The drawbacks which were paid upon 
debentures and certificates , to <2, 1 36, 800/. Bounties 
and drawbacks together, amounted to 9,334,600/. 

In confeqnence of thefe dedudlions the revenue 
of the cuAoms amounted only to 9,743,400/.: 
from which , deducing 987,900/. for the ex- 
penfe of management in falaries and other inci- 
dents, the neat revenue of the cuftoms for that 
year comes out to be 9,433,3oo/. The expenfe 
of management amounts in this manner, to be- 
tween five and fix per cent, upon the grofs revenue ' 
of the cuftoms, and to fomething more than ten 
per cent, upon what remains of that revenue, 
after deducting what is paid away in bounties and 
sirawbacks. 

Heavy duties being impofea upon almoft all 
goods imported, our merchants importers fmuggle 
as much , and make entry of as little as they can. 
Our merchant exporters, on the contrary, make 
entry of more than they export; fometimes out 
of vanity , and to pafs for great dealers in goods 
which pay no duty and fometimes gain a 
% 
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boanty or a drawback. Oar exports, in confe- 
quence of thefe different frauds, appear upon the 
cuffomhoufe books greatly to Overbalance our 
imports ; to the unfpeakable comfort of thofe 
politicians who meafure the national profperity 
by what they call the balance of trade. 

All goods imported , unlefs particularly exempt- 
ed , and fuch exemptions are not very numerous , 
are liable to fome duties of culloms. If any goods 
are imported not mentioned in the book of rates, 
they are taxed at 4s. g^. for every twenty kil- 
lings value, according to the oath of the importer, 
that is, nearly at five fubfidies, or five poundage 
duties. The book of rates is extremely compre- 
henfive and enumerates a great variety of articles, 
many of them little ufed , and therefore not well 
known. It is upon this account frequently uncer- 
tain under what article a particular fort of goods 
ought to be claffed , and coufequently what duty 
they ought to pay. Miflakes with regard to this 
fometimes ruin the cuilomhoufe officer , and fre- 
quently occafion much trouble , expenfe , and 
vexation to the importer. In point of perfpi- 
cuity, precifion, and diftim^nefs , therefore, the 
duties of cufioms are much inferior to thofe of 
excife. 

In order that the greater part of the members 
of any fociety fhould contribute to the public 
revenue in proportion to their refpeilive expenfe, 
it does not feem neceflary that every fingle 
article of that expenfe fhould be taxed. The 
revenue , which is levied by the duties of excife^ 
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is fuppofed to fall as equally upon the contributors 
as that which is levied by the duties of cuftoms; 
and the duties of excife are impofed upon a few 
articles only of the moll general ufe and confump- 
tion. It has been the opinion of many people,’ 
that, by proper management, the duties ofcuftoms 
might likewife, without any lofs to the public 
irevenue , and with great advantage to foreign 
trade, be confined to a few articles only. 

The foreign articles , of the moft general ufe 
and confumption in Great Britain , feem at prefent 
to confift chiefly in foreign wines and brandies) 
in fomo of the produilions of America and the 
Weft Indies, fugar, rum, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, &c. 
and in fome of thofe of the Eaft Indies, tea , coffee , 
china tvare, fpiceries of all kinds , feveral forts of 
piece-goods, &c. Thefe diflerent articles afford, 
perhaps, atprefent, the greater part of the revenue 
which is drawn from the duties of cuftoms. The 
taxes which at prefent fubfift upon foreign manu- 
faAures, if you except thofe upon the few con- 
tained in- the foregoing enumeration , have the 
greater part of them been impofed for the purpofe, 
not of revenue , but of monopoly , or to give out 
own merchants an advantage in the home market. 
By removing all prohibitions, and by fubje61ing 
all foreign manufadJures to fuch moderate taxes , 
as it was found upon experience afforded upon 
each article the greatell revenue to the public, 
our own workmen might ftill have a confiderable 
advantage in the home market, and many ar- 
ticles , fome of which at prefent afford no revenue 
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to government , and others a very inconfiderable 
one , might afford a very great one. - 

High ta.\e8, fometimes by diminifhuig the 
confumption of the taxed commodities, and 
fometimes by encouraging fmnggling, frequently 
afford a fmaller revenue to government than 
what might be drawn from more moderate 
taxes. 

When the diminution of revenue is the effeft 
of the diminution of' confumption , there' can be 
but one remedy, and' that is lowering oLthc 
tax. ' ' 

When the diminution of the revenue is the 
effefl of the encouragement given to fmugglingV 
it may perhaps be remedied in two ways ; either 
by diminilhing the temptation to fmuggle , or by 
increafmg the difficulty of fmnggling. The temp^ 
tation to fmuggle can be diminifhed only by the 
lowering of the tax; and the difficulty of fmug- 
gling can be increafed only by eftabliihhig that 
fyflem of adminillration which is moft proper for 
preventing it. 

The excife laws, it appears, I, believe, from 
experience , obftru^f and embartals the operations 
of the fmuggler much more effe£loally than thofe 
of the cuftoms. By introducing into the cufloms 
a fyffem of adminillration as hmilar to that 
of the excife as the nature of the different duties 
will admit , the difficulty of fmnggling might be 
very much increafed; This alteration , it has 
been fuppofed by many people , might very eafily 
be brought about. 
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The .importer of commodities liable to an^ 
duties of coftoms , it has been faid , might at hit 
option be allowed either to carry them to his own 
private warehonfe , or to lodge them in a ware- 
hoofe provided either at his own expenfe or at 
that of the public, but under the key of the cuf- 
tomhoufe officer, and never to be opened biitin 
his prefence. If the merchant carried them to his 
own private warehoufe , the duties to be immedi* 
ately paid , and never afterwards to be drawn back ; 
and that warehoufe to be at all times fubjedl to 
the vifit and examination of the cuilomhoufe offi«^ 
cer , in order to afcertain how far the quantity con- 
tained in it correfponded with that for which the 
duty had been paid; If he carried them to the 
public warehoufe , no duty to be paid till they 
were taken out for )iome confumption. If taken 
out for exportation , to be duty-free ; proper 
fecurity , being always given that they ffiould be 
fo^vcxpwed. The dealers in thofe particular com- 
modities , either by wholefale or retail , to be at 
all times fubjeil to the vifit and examination of ^ 
the cuftomhoufe officer ; and to be obliged to jufti- 
fy by proper certificates the payment of the duty 
upon the whole quantity contained in their (hops 
or warehoufes. Whatare called the excife-duties 
ujaon rum imported are at prefent levied in this 
manner, and the famefyftem ofadminiftration might 
perhaps be extended , to" all duties upon goods 
imported; provided always that ihofe * duties ‘ 
were , like the duties of excife , confined to a . 
few forts of goods of the moft general ufe and 
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eonfumption. If they were extended to almoft all 
forts of goods, as at prefen t, public warehoufes of 
fufficient extent could not eafily be providedj and 
goods of a very delicate nature , or of which the 
prefervation required much care and attention, 
could not fafely be trufted by the merchant in 
any warehoufe but his own. 

If by fuch a fyftem of adminiHration fmuggling, 
to any confiderable extent, could be prevented 
even under pretty high duties ; and if every duty 
was occafionally either heightened or lowered 
according as it was moll likely, either the one way 
or the other, to afford the greatell revenue to 
the Hate; taxation being always employed as an 
inftrument of revenue ancf never of monopoly ; it 
Teems not improbable that a revenue , at leaA equal 
to the prefent neat revenue of the cuftoms, might 
be drawn from duties upon the importation of 
only a few forts of goods of the molt general ufe 
and eonfumption ; and fhat the duties of cuftoms 
might thus be brought to the fame degree of 
Jimplicity, certainty, and precifion, as thofe of 
excife. What the revenue at prefent lofes, by 
drawbacks upon the re-exportation of foreign 
goods wliich are afterwards relanded and confumed 
at home, would under this fyAem be faved alto- 
gether. If to this faving, which would alone be 
very confiderable, were added the abolition of all 
bounties upon<the exportation of home-produce; 
in all cafes in Which thofe bounties were not in 
reality drawbacks of fome duties of excife which 
had before been advanced; it cannot well be 
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doubted but that the neat 'revenue of cuftomi 
might, after an alteration of thU kind, be fully 
equal to what it had ever been before. 

If by fnch a change offyftem the public revenue 
fuffered no lofs , the trade and manufa^lurei of the 
country would certainly gain a very confiderable 
advantage. The trade in the commodities not 
taxed , by far the greateft number, would be per- 
fe6Uy free, and might be carried on to and from 
all parts of the world with every poflible advantage. 

all the neceffaries of life , and all the materials of 
manufitilure; So far as the free importation of the 
neceflaries oflife reduced their average money price 
in the home market, it would reduce the money 
price of labor , but without reducing in any refpe£l 
its real recompenfe. The value of money is in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the neceflaries of life 
which it will purchafe. That of the neceflaries of 
life is altogether independent of the quantity of 
money which can be had for them. The redu6fion 
in the money price of labor would neceflarily be 
attended with a proportionable one in that of all 
Jiome-manufa(Sures, which would thereby gain fome 
advantage in all foreign markets. The price offome 
manufaflures would be reduced in a ftill greater 
proportion by the free importation of the raw ma- 
terials. If raw fllk could be imported from China 
and Indoftan duty-free, the filk manufa£lures in 
England could greatly - underfell thofe ot both 
^ France and Italy. There would be no occafion to 
prohibit the importation of foreign fllks and velvets. 
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Thecheapnefs of their goods would fecure to our 
own workmen, not only thepoffenion of the home, 
but a very great command of the foreign market. 
Even the trade in the commodities taxed would be 
carried on witli much more advantage than at pre- 
fent. If thofe commodities were delivered out of 
the publicwarehoufe for foreign exportation, being 
in this cafe exempted from all taxes , the trade in 
them would be perfeilly free. The carrying trade 
in all forts of goods would under this fyftem enjoy 
every poflible advantage. If thofe commodities 
were delivered out for home-confumption , the 
importer not being obliged to advance the tax till 
he had an opportunity of felling his goods, either 
to fome dealer, or to fome confumer, he could 
always afford to fell them cheaper than if he had 
been obliged to advance it at the moment of im- 
portation. Under the fame taxes, the foreign trade 
of confumption even in the taxed commodities, 
might in this manner be carried on with much 
more advantage than it can at prefent. 

It was the objefl of the famous excife fcheme 
of Sir Robert Walpole to eftablifli , witii regard 
to wine and tobacco, a fyflem not very unlike 
that which is here propofed. But though the 
bill which was then brought into parliament, 
comprehended thofe two commodities only ; it was 
generally fuppofed to be meant as an introdu 6 iion 
to a more extenfive fcheme of the fame kind. 
Faction, combined with the intereft of fmuggling 
merchants, raifed fo violent, though fo unjuft, a 
clamor againift that bill, that the minifter thought 
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proper to drop it; and from a dread of exciting a 
clamor of the fame kind, none of his fuccelTors 
have dared to refume the projefl. 

The duties upon foreign luxuries imported for 
home* confumption, though they fometimes fall 
upojra the poor, fall principally ppon people of 
middling or more than middling fortune. Such, 
are, for example, the duties upon foreign wines , 
upon coffee, chocolate, tea, fugar, &c. 

The duties upon the cheaper luxuries of home- 
produce deftined for home-confumption, fall pretty 
equally upon people of all ranks in proportion to 
their refpeftive expenfe. The poor pay the duties 
upon malt, hops, beer, and ale, upon their own 
confumption: The rich, upon both their own 
confumption and that of their fervants. 

The whole confumption of the inferior ranks of 
people, or of thofe below the middling rank, it 
xnuft be obferved , is in every coilniry much 
greater, not only^in quantity, but in value, than 
that of the middling and of thofe above the 
middling rank. The whole expenfe of the in- 
ferior is much greater than that of the fuperior 
ranks. In the hrfl place, almoil the whole capital 
of every country is annually diftributed among 
the inferior ranks of people , as the wages of 
productive labor. Secondly , a great part of the 
revenue arifing from both the rent of land and 
the profits of flock, is annually diftributed among 
the fame rank , in the wages and maintenance of 
menial fervants , and other unproductive laborers. 
Thirdly, fome part of the profits of flock belong 
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to the fame rank, as a revenue arifing from the 
employment of their fmall capitals. The amount 
of the profits annually made by fmall fhopkeepers,, 
tradefmen, and retailers of all kinds, is every 
where very confiderable , and makes a very con- 
fiderable portion of the annual produce. P'ourthly, 
and laffly, fome part even of the rent of land 
belongs to the fame rank ; a confiderable part to 
thofe who are fomewhat below: the middling 
rank, and a fmall part even to the loweft rank; 
common laborers fometimes poffeHing in property 
an acre or two of land. Though the expenfe of 
thofe inferior ranks of people, therefore, taking 
them individually , b very fmall , yet the whole 
mals of it, taking them collectively, amounts 
always to by much the largeft portion of the 
whole expenfe of the fociety; what, remains , of 
the anmul produce of the land and labor of the 
country for the confumption of the fuperior ranks , 
being always much lefs,' not only in quantity but 
in value. The taxes upon expenfe , therefore , 
which fall chiefly upon that of the fuperior ranks 
of people, upon the fmaller portion of the annual 
' produce , are likely to be much lefs productive 
than either thofe which fail indiflerently upion 
the expenfe of ail ranks , or even thofe which fail 
chiefly upon that of the inferior ranks; than 
either thofe which fall indifferently upon the 
whole annual produce, or thofe which fall chiefly 
upon the larger portion of it. The excife upon 
the materials and manufacture of home-made 
. fermented and fpiiit«ous liquors is accordingly , 
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of all the different taxes upon expenfe, by far the 
moft produflive; and this branch of the excife falls 
very much, perhapsprincipally, upon theexpenfeof 
tfie common people. In the year which ended on 
the 5 th of J uly 1 7 75, the grofs produce of this branch 
ofthe excife amounted to 3,341,837 /.gr. g d. 

It muff always be remembered , however, that 
it is the luxurious and not the neceflary expenfe of 
the inferior ranks of people that ought ever to be 
taxed. The final payment of any tax upon their 
neceflary expenfe would fall altogether upon the 
fuperior ranks of people; upon the fmaller portion 
of the annual produce, and not upon the greater. 
Such a tax muff in all cafes either raife the wages 
of labor, or leffen the demand for it. It could not 
raife the wages of labor, without throwing the 
final payment of the tax upon the fuperior ranks 
of people. It could not leffen the demand for 
labor, without leflening the annual produceofthe 
land and labor of the country, the fond from 
which all taxes muff be finally paid. Whatever 
might be the ffate to which a tax of this kind 
reduced the'demand for labor, it muff always raife 
wages higher than they othervvi% would be in that 
ffate; and the final payment of this enhancement 
of wages muff in ail cafes fall upon the fuperior 
ranks of people. 

Fermented liquors brewed, and fpirituous liquors 
diflilled, not for fale , but for private ufe, are not in 
Great Britain -liable to any duties of excife. This 
•exemption, of which the objedl is to fave private 
families from the odious .vifiv and examination o| 
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the tax-gatherer, occafions the burden of thofe 
duties to fall frequently much lighter upon the rich 
than upon the poor. It is not, indeed, very com- 
mon to diftil for private ufe, though it is done 
fometimes. But in the country, many middling and 
almofl all rich and great families brew their own 
beer. Their ftrong beer, therefore, cofls them eight 
Ihillings a barrel lefs than it colls the common 
brewer, who mull have his profit upon the tax, as 
well as upon all the other expenfe which he ad- 
vances. Such families, therefore, muft drink their 
beer at leaft nine or ten ihillings a barrel cheaper 
than any liquor of the fame quality can be drunk 
‘ by the common people, to whom it is every where 
more convenient to boy their beer, by little and 
little, from the brewery or thealehoufe. Malt, in 
the fame manner, that is made for the ufe of a private 
family , is not liable to the vifit or examination of 
the tax-gatherer ; but in this cafe the family muft 
compound at feven fliillingsand fixpence a head for 
the tax. Seven fliillings and fixpence are equal to 
the excife upon ten bulliels of malt j a quantity 
fully equal to what all the different members of 
any fober family, men, women, and children, are 
at an average likely to conlume. But in rich and 
great families, where country hofpitality is much 
pra£lifed, the malt liquors confumed by the mem- 
bers of the family make but a fmall part of the con- 
fumption of the houfe. Either on account of this 
compofition, however, or for other reafons, it is 
not near fo common to malt as to brew for private 
*ufe. It is difficult to imagine any equitable reafot| 
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why thofe who either brew or diftil for private 
ufe , fhould not be fubje£) to a compofition of the 
fame kind. 

A greater revenue than what is at prefena 
drawn from all the heavy taxes upon malt , beer; 
and ale, might be raifed, it has frequently been 
faid, by a much lighter tax upon malt; the op- 
portunities of defrauding the revenue being much 
greater in a brewery than in a malt-houfe; and 
thofe who brew for private ufe being exempted 
from all duties or compofition for duties , which 
is not the cafe with thofe who malt for private ufe. 

In theporter brewery of London, a quarterof malt 
is commonly brewed into more than two barrels 
and a half, fometimes into three barrels of porter. 
The different taxes upon malt amount to fixfhillings 
a quarter; thofe upon flrong beer and ale to eight 
fhillings a barrel. In the porter brewery , therefore, 
the different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, amount 
to between twenty-fix and thirty fhillings upon the 
produce of a quarter of malt. In the country brew- 
ery for common country fale, a quarter of malt is 
feldom brewed into lefs than two barrels of ftrong 
and one barrel of fmall beer; frequently into two 
barrels and a half of flrong beer. The different taxes 
upon fmall beer amount to one fhilling and four- 
pence a barrel. In the country brewery, therefore, 
the different taxes upon malt, beer, and ale, feldom 
amount to lefs than twenty-three fhillings and 
four pence, frequently to twenty -fix fhillings, 
upon the produce of a quarter of malt. Taking 
the whole kingdom at an average , therefore, the 

whole 
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ivhole amount of .the duties upoft malt,' befer, 
and ale, cannot'be eftimated at lefs than twenty- 
four or twenty-five Ihillings upon the produce of 
a quarter of malt. But by taking olF all the dif- 
ferent duties upon beer and ale, and by tripling 
the malt-tax, or byraifing it from fix to eighteen 
fhillings upon the quarter of malt, a greater revenue, 
it is faid , might be railed by this fingle tax than 
what is at prefent drawn from all thofe heavier 
taxes. ■ ' 


In 1772, the old malt tax produced 
The additional - 
In 1773, the old tax produced - 
The additional - 
In 1774, the old tax produced - 
The additional - 
In 177$, the old taxp(oduced'. • 
The additional - 


Average of thefe four years - 

In 1773, the country excife produced 
The London brewery 
In 1773, the country excife 

The London brewery 
In 1774, the country excife 

The London brewery 
In 177$, the country excife 

The Xondon brewery 

Average of thefe four years 
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Under the old malt tax, indeed, is comprehended 
a tax of four (hillings upon the hogihead of cider , 
and another of ten (hillings upon the barrel of 
mum. In 1774 , the tax upon cider produced 
only 3o83 /. 6 r. 8 d. It probably fell fomewhcit 
(hort of its ufual amount ; all the different taxes 
upon cider having, that year, produced lefs than 
ordinary. The tax upon mum , though much 
heavier, is (fill lefs produdivje, on account of the 
fmallerconfumption of that liquor. But to balance 
whatever may be the ordinary amount of thofe 
two taxes ; there is comprehended under what is 
called The country excife, firft, the old excife of 
fix (hillings and eight-pence upon the hogfhead of 
cider; fecoiidly, a lihe tax of fix (hillings and 
eight-pence upon the hogfhead of verjuice ; thirdly, 
another of eight (hillings and nine-pence upon the 
hog(head of vinegar ; and , laftly , a fourth tax of 
eleven- pence upon the gallon of mead or metheglin : 
the produce of thofe different taxes will probably 
much more than counterbalance that of the duties 
impofed, by what is called The annual malt tax ■ 
upon cider and mum. 

Malt is confumed not only in the brewery of 
beer and ale, but in the manufacture of low wines 
and fpirits. If the malt tax were to be raifed to 
eighteen (hillings upon the quarter, it might be 
neceffary to make fome abatementin the different 
excifes which are impofed upon thofe particular 
forts of low wines and fpirits of which malt makes 
any part of the materials. In what are called 
Malt fpirits , it makes commonly but a third part 
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of the materials; the other two thirds being either 
raw barley, or one -third barley and one -third 
wheat. In the diftillery of malt fpirits , both the 
opportunity an 4 the temptation to fmuggle, are 
much greater than either in a brewery or in a 
malt-houfe ; the opportunity , on account of the 
fmaller bulk and greater value of the commodity ; 
and the temptation, on account of the fuperior 
height of the duties, which amount to 3 ^. • 

upon the gallon of fpirits. By increaling the duties 
upon malt , and reducing thofe upon the diftillery, 
both the opportunities and the temptation to 
fmuggle would be diminiflied , which might occa- 
lion a ftill further augmentation of revenue. 

It has for fome time paft been the policy of 
Great Britain to difcourage the confumptioh of 
fpirituousliquors, on account oftheirfuppofed tend- 
ency to ruin the health and- to corrupt the morals 
of the common people. According to this policy , 
the abatement of the taxes upon the diftillery ought 
•not to be fo great as to reduce , in any refpeft, 
the price of thofe liquors. Spiri tuous liquors might 
remain as dear as ever; while at the fame time 
the wholefome and invigorating liquors of beer 
and ale might be confiderably reduced in their 
price. The people might thus be in part re- 
lieved from one of the burdens of which’ they 
* Though the duties direAly inpofed upon proof fpirits 
■mount only, to 2 r. 6 per gallon , thefe added to the duties 
upon the low wines , from which they are diftilled , amount 
to 3 r. 10 d. Both low wines and proof fpirits are , t* 
prevent frauds , now rated according to what they gauge in the 
Vaslh ’ 
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at pffcfent complain the moR; while at the fame time 
the revenue might be confiderably augmented. 

The objections of Dr. Davenant to this alteration 
in the prefent fyftem of excife dunes , feem *to be 
without foundation. Thofe objections are, that the 
tax, inftead of dividing itfelf a« at prefent pretty 
equally upon the profit of the malfter, upon that 
of the brewer, and upon that of the retailer, would 
fo far as it affeCled profit, fall altogether upon that 
of the mallter ; that the malfter could, not fo eafily 
get back the amount of the tax in the advanced 
price of his malt, as the brewer and retailer in 
the advanced price of their liquor; and that fo 
heavy a tax upon malt mightjeduce the rent and 
profit of barley land. • 

No tax can ever reduce, for any confiderable ' 
time, the rate of profit in any particular trade, 
which muft always .keep its level with other 
trades in the neighbourhood. The prefent du- 
ties upon malt, beer, and ale, do not afteCf the 
profits of the dealers in thofe commodities, w;ho 
all get back the tax with an additional profit , in 
the enhanced price of their goods. A tax indeed 
may render the goods upon which it is impofed 
fo dear as to diminifli the confumption of them. 
But the confumption of malt in malt liquors; 
and a' tax of eighteen (hillings upon the quarter 
of malt could not well render .thofe liquors 
dearer than the different taxes , amounting to 
twenty 'four or twenty- five lliillihgs, do at pre- 
fent. Thofe liquors, on the contrary, would 
probably become cheaper, and the confumption 
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of them would be more likely to increafe than to 
diminiih. 

It is not very eafy to underftand why itfliould be 
more difficult for the malller to get back eighteen 
lliillings in the advanced price of his malt, than it 
is at prefent for the brewer to get back twenty- 
four or twenty-five, fometimes thirty (hillings , in 
that of his liquor. The'malftei:, indeed, infiead of 
a tax of fix (hillings, would be obliged to advance 
one of eighteen (hillings upon every quarter of malti 
But the brewer is at prefent obliged to advance a 
tax of twenty-four.or twenty-five, fometimes thirty 
(hillings upon every quarter of malt which he brews. 
It could not.be more inconvenient for the malfler 
to advance a lighter, tax , than it is at prefent fo^ 
the brewer to advance a heavier one. The malBer 
doth not always keep in his granaries a flock of 
malt which it will require alonger time to difpofe of^ 
than the (lock of beer and ale which the brewer fre- 
quently keeps in his cellars. The former, therefore, 
may frequently get the returns of his moneyas fooa 
as the latter, But whatever inconveniency might 
arife to the malfler from being obliged to advance 
a heavier tax, it could eafily be remedied by 
granting him a few months longer credit than is 
at prefent commonly given to the brewer. 

Nothing could reduce the rent and profit of 
barley land which did not reduce the demand for 
barley. Buta.change offyfiem, which reduces the 
duties upon a quarter of malt brewed into beer 
and ale from twenty-four and twenty-five (hillings 
to eighteen (hillings,' would be more likely to 
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increafe than diminiOi that demand." The rent 
and profit of barley land , befides , muft always 
be nearly equal to thofe of other equally fertile 
and equally well cultivated land. If they were 
Jefs , fome part of the barley land would foon be 
turned to fome other purpofe j and if they were 
greater, more land would foon be turned to the 
raifing of barley. When the ordinary price of any 
particular produce of land is at what may be cal- 
led a monopoly price, a tax upon it necelfarily re- 
duces the rent and profit of the land which grows 
it. A tax upon the produce of thofe precious 
vineyards , of which the wine falls fo much fliort of 
the effe^iual demand , that its price is always above 
the natural proportion to that of the produce of 
other equally fertile -and equally well cultivated 
land, wpnld necelfarily reduce the rent and profit 
of thofe vineyards. The price of the wines 
being already the higheft that could be got for 
the quantity commonly fent to market, it, could 
not be raifed higher without diminilhing that 
quantity; and the quantity could not be dimi- 
nidied without flill greater lo&, becaufe the lands 
could not be turned to any other equall/ valu- 
able produce. The whole weight of .the tax, 
therefore, would fall upon the rent and profit f 
properly upon the rent of the vineyard. When 
it has been propofed jto lay any new tax upon 
fngar,. our fogar planters have frequently com- 
plained that the whole weight of fuch taxes fell, 
not upon the confumer, but upon the producer; 
they never iiaving been able to raife the price 
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of their fugar after the tax, higher than it was 
before. The price had , it feems , before the tax 
been a monopoly price; and the argument, addu> 
ced to Ihow that fugar was an improper fubjeft of 
taxation, demonftrated , perhaps, that it was a 
proper one ; the gains of monopolifls , whenever 
they can be come at, being certainly of all fub- 
jefls the moft proper; But the ordinary price of 
barley has never been a monopoly price ; and 
the rent and profit of barley land have never 
been above their natural proportion to thofe of 
other equally fertile and equally well cultivated 
land. The different taxes which have been 
impofed upon malt, beer, and ale, have never 
lowered the price of barley ; have never reduced 
the rent and profit of barley land. The price of 
malt to the brewer has conftantly rifen in prp- 
portion to the taxes impofed upon it; and thofe 
taxes , together with the different duties upon 
beer and al^, have conffantly either railed the 
price , or wha't comes to the fame thing , reduced 
the quality of thofe commodities to the confumer. 
The final payment of thofe taxes has fallen con- 
fiantly upon the confumer, and not upon the 
producer. 

The only people likely to fuffer by the change 
of fyftra here propofed, are thofe who brew for 
their ' own private ufe. ' But the exemption , 
which this fuperior rank of people at prefent 
enjoy, from very heavy taxes which are paid by 
the poor laborer and artificer, is furely moft 
unjuft and unequal, and ought to be taken away, 
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even though this change was never to take place. 
It has probably been the .intereft of this fuperior 
order of people, however, which has hitherto 
prevented a change of fyftem that could not well 
fail both to increafe the revenue and to relieve 
the people. ' * . 

Hefides fuch duties as thofe of culloms and excife 
above mentioned ; there are feveral others which 
affed the price of goods more unequally and more 
indire(flly. Of this kind are the duties which in 
French are called Peages, which in old Saxon 
times where called Duties ofPalTage, and which 
feem to have been originally eftabliflied for the 
famfe purpofe as our turnpike tolls , or the tolls 
upon our canals and navigable rivers, for the main- 
tenance of the road or of the navigation. Thofe 
duties, when applied to fuch purpofes , are moll 
properly impofed according to the bulk or weight 
of the goods. As they were originally local and 
provincial duties , applicable to focal and pro- 
vincial purpofes, the adminillration'of them was 
in moft cafes intrufted to the particular town, 
parilh, or lordfltip, in which they were levied; 
fuch communities being in fome way or other fup- 
pofed to be accountable for the application. The 
fovereign, who is altogether unaccountable , has in 
many , countries affumed to himfelf the adminif-. 
tration of thofe duties; and though he has in 
moft cafes enhanced very much the duty, he has 
in many entirely negleiled the application. If the 
turnpike tolls of Great Britain Ihould ever become 
one of the refources of government , we may 
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learn, by the example of many other nations, 
what would probably be the confequence. Such 
tolls are no -doubt finally paiid by the confumer ; 
but the confumer is not taxed in proportion to 
his expenl'e when he pays , not according to thq 
value, but according to the bulk or weight of 
what he confumes. When fuch duties, are im* 
pofed, not according to the bulk or weight, but 
according to the fupppfed value of the goods, 
they become properly a fort of inland cuftoms or 
excifes , which obftru6f very much the moft im- 
portant of all branches of commerce, the interior 
commerce of the country.* * 

In fome fmall dates duties fimilar to thofe paf- 
fage duties are impofed upon goods carried acrols 
the territory , either by land or by water , from- 
one foreign country to another. Thefe are in 
fome countries called tranfit-duties. Some of thq, 
little Italian dates, which are fituated upoivthe 
Po, and.t^ie rivers which run into it, derive fome 
revenue from duties of this kind , which are paid 
altogether by foreigners, and which, perhaps, 
are the; only duties that one date can impofe upon, 
the,fobje^ of another, without obdrucSing in 
anyjr,efpe<S the induAry or commerce of its own. 
The mod important tranfit- duty in thcr world is 
that levied by the king of Denmark upon all 
merchant fiiips which pafs through the Sound. • > , 
Such taxes upon luxuries, as the greater part 
of the duties of cudoms and excife, though they 
all. fall indifferently upon every different fpecies 
of revenue, 9 nd are paid finally, or without any 
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retribution , by whoever confumes the commo*, 
dities upon which they are impofed, yet they do 
not always fall equally or proportionably upon 
the revenue of every individual. As every man’s ’ 
humor regulates the degree of his confumption , 
every man contributes rather according to his hu- 
mor than in proportion to his revenue; the profufe 
contribute more, the parfimonious lefs, than theii* 
proper proportion. During the minority of a 
man of great fortune, he contributes commonly 
very little, by his confumption, towards the fup^ 
port of that ftate from whofe proteAion he derives 
a great revenue. * Thofe who live in another 
country contribute rjothing, by their confumption, 
towards the fupport of the government of that 
country , in which is fituated the fource of their 
revenue. If in this latter country there fhould be 
no land-tax, nor any confiderable duty upon the 
transference either of moveable or of immoveable 
property ^ as is the cafe la Ireland , fnch abfentees 
may derive a great revenue from the protection of 
a government to the fupport of which they do not 
contribute a tingle (hilling. This inequality is likely 
to be greateft in a country of which the govern- 
mentis in (bme refpeCls fubordinate and dependent 
upon that of fome other. The people who pof- 
fefs the moft extentive property in the 'depend- 
ent, will in this cafe generally chufe to live in 
the governing country. Ireland is precifely in 
this tituation, and we cannot therefore wonder 
that the propofal of a tax upon abfentees (hould 
be fo very popular in that country. It might , 
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perhaps , be a little difficnlt to afcertain «^ther 
what fort*, or what degree of abfence would fub- 
jed a man to be taxed as anabfentee, or at what 
precjfe time the tax fliould either begin or end. 
If you except , however , this very peculiar fitua- 
tion, any inequality in the contribution of indi* 
vicluals, which can arife from fuch taxes, is much 
more than compenfated by the very circnmftance 
which occafions that inequality ; the circnmftance 
that every man’s contribution is altogether volun- 
tary; it being altogether in his power either to 
confume or not to confiime the commodity taxed. 
Where Tuch taxes, therefore, are properly affeffed 
and upon proper commodities , they are paid with 
lefs grumbling than any other.* When they are 
advanced by the merchant or manuibdnrer , the 
confumer, who finally pays them, foon comes to 
confound them with' the price of the commodities, 
and almoft forgets that he pays any tax. 

S4§h taxes are or may be perfedly certain , or 
tnay be aiTeifed fo as to leave no doubt concern- 
ing either what ought to be paid , or when it 
ought to be paid ; concerning eithel: the quan- 
tity or the time of payment. Whatever uncer- 
tainty there may fometimes be, either in the' 
duties of cuftoms in Great Britain , or in other 
duties of the 'fame hind in other countries, it 
cannot arife from the nature of thofe duties, but 
from the inaccurate or'unfkilful manner in whichl 
the law that impofes'them is expreff^H. • ” ^ 

Taxes upon luxuries generally are*,’ ’ahd al- 
ways may be, paid piece-mfeal , or in proportion'^ 
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as tile contributors have occahon to purchafe the 
goods upon which they are impofed. In.the time 
and mode of payment they are,. or may be, of 
all taxe^ the -moft convenient. Upon the whole, 
fuch taxes, therefore, are, perhaps, as agreeable 
to the three hrll of the four general maxims con> 
cerning taxation , as any other. They offend in 
every refpefl againft the fourth. 

Such taxes , in proportion to \vhat they bring 
into die public treafury of the Hate, always 
take out or keep out of the pockets of the people 
more than almoit any pth^'r taxes. They feem to 
do this m all the four different ways in which it is 
pollible to do it. 

, Firll,. the levying of fiich taxes, even when 
impofed in the moft judicious manner, requires 
a great number of cuftomhoufe and excife offi- 
cers, whofe falaries and .perquifites are a real 
tax upon, the, people, ivhich brings nothing into 
the treafury ^of the ftate. This expenfe, ^w- 
ever ,, it ^muft be acknowledged, is more mot^rate 
in Great .Britain than in moft other countries. 

. * i • '• 1 

In the year which ended on the fifth of July 1775 , 
the grpfs ^produce of the different duties , under 
the management of the commiffioaers of excife> 
in England, amounted to 5,5o7,3o8 /. t8r. 
which was levied at an expenfe of little more 
than five ^nd a half per cent. From this grofs 
produce , however , there raufl be deduced 
what was paid away in bounties and ^draw- 
backs, .ypon the exportation of excifeable goods, 
which will reduce th<6 neat produce belovyfive- 
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millions *. The levying of the fait duty, ah 
excife duty, but under a different management,' 
is much more expenfive. The neat' revenue of 
the cuftoms does not amount to" two ' millions' 
and a half, which is levied at an expenfe of 
more than ten per cent, in the falaries of 
officers, and other incidents. 'But the perqui- 
fites of cuflomhoufe officers are every vvhere 
much greater than their falaries; at fome ports 
more than double or triple thofe falaries. , IF the 
falaries of officers , and other incidents , therefore 
amount to more than ten per cent, upon the 
neat revenue of the cuftoms ; the whole expenfe 
of levying that revenue may amount, in falaries 
and perquifites together j to more than twenty, or 
thirty per cent. The officers of excife receive 
few or no perquifites, and the adminiftration of 
that branch of the revenue being of more recent 
eftablifliment, is in general lefs corrupted than 
that of the cuftoms, into which lehgth of time 
has introduced and authorized many abufes. By 
charging upon* malt the whole revenue which' 
is at prefent levied by the different duties upon 
malt and malt liquors, a faving, it is fuppofed, 
of more than fifty thoufand pounds might be 
made in the annual expenfe of the excife. , By " 
confining the duties or cuftoms to a few forts of 
goods, and by levying thofe duties according to 
the excife laws , a much greater faving might 

* The nest produce of that year, after dedufting all expenfes 
and allowances, amounted to 4,97$, 6f3l. 19 r. 6 li. - ' 
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probably be made in the annual expenfe of th* 
cuRomt. 

Secondly, fuch taxes necelTarily occafi on fome 
obftruiflton or difcouragement to certain branches 
of iiiduftry. As they always raife the, price of 
tlie commodity taxed , they fo far difcourage its 
confumption, and confequently its production. If 
it is a commodity of home growth or manufac- 
ture , lefs labor comes to be employed in raifing 
and producing it. If it is a foreign commodity of 
which the tax increafes in this manner the price, 
the commodities of the fame kind which are made 
at home may thereby , indeed , gain fome advan- 
tage in the home market , and a greater quantity 
of domeftic induftry may thereby be turned 
toward preparing them. But though this rife of 
price in a foreign commodity may encourage 
domeftic induRry in one particular branch, it 
aieceflarily difcourages that induRry in almoR 
every other. The dearer the Birmingham ma- 
nufadurer buys his foreign wine , the cheaper he 
neceRarily fells that part of - hisJiardware with 
which, or, what comes to the fame thing, with 
the price of which he buys it. That part of his 
hardware , therefore , becomes of left value to 
him, and he has lefs encouragement to work at 
it. The dearer the confumers in one country 
pay for the furplus produce of another , the 
cheaper they . necelTarily fell that part of their 
own furplus produce with which , or, what comes 
to the fame thing , with the price of which they 
buy it. That part of their own furplus produce " 
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Incomes of lefs valae to them 9 and they hayelefs 
encouragement to increafe its quantity. taxes 
upon confumable commodities , therefore, tend to 
reduce the quantity of produ£Uve labor, below 
what it otherwife would bcj either in preparing 
the commodities taxed, if they are home com- 
modities; or in preparing thofe with which they 
are purchafed , if they 1 are, foreign ^commodities*. 
Such taxes’* too always alter, more or lefs,. the 
natural direflion of national induftry , and. turn it 
into a channel always different from, and generally 
lefs advantageous than that in which it would 
have run of. its own accord. ( -y’. ilv » 

.Thirdly, the hope of evading fuch taxes by 
fmuggling gives frequent occafion to forfeitures pnd 
other penalties, which entirely ruin the (muggier j 
a perfon who, though no doubt highly blamable 
for violating the laws of his country, is frequently 
incapable of violating thofe of natural juftice , and 
would have been , in every refpeil , an excellent 
citizen , had not the laws of his country made that 
a crime which nature never meant to be fo. In 
thofe corrupted governments where there is at leaft 
a general fufpicion of much unneceffary expeufe, 
and great mifapplication of the ppblic revenue , the 
laws which guard it are little refpe£led. Not many 
people! are fcrupulous about fmuggling, when., 
A^ithout peijury, they can find any eafy and fafe 
opportunity, of doing fo. To pretend to have 
any fcruple about buying fmiiggled goods, though 
a manifell encouragement to the. violation of the 
levenue laws, and to the perjury wliich almoft 
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always attends it, would in moil countries bo 
regarded as one of thofe pedantic {>ieces of hy« 
pocrify which, inllead of gaining credit with any 
body ferve only to expdfe the perfon who affefta 
to pratHife them , to the fufpicion of being a 
greater knave than moft of his neighbours. By 
this indulgence of the public, the fmuggler is 
often encouraged to continue a trade which he 
is thus taught to confider as in fome rheafure in- 
nocent; and when the feverity of the revenue' 
laws is ready to fall upon him^ he is frequently 
difpofed to defend with violence , what he has 
been accuBomed to regard as his juft property. 
From being at hrft, perhaps, rather imprudent 
than criminal, he at laft too often becomes one- 
of the hardieft and moft determined violators of 
the laws of fociety. By the ruin of the fmug- 
gler, his capital, which had before been em- 
ployed in maintaining produiflive labor , is 
absorbed either in the revenue df 'the ftate or in 
tliat of the revenue-officer , and is employed in 
maintaining unprodu£live , to the diminution of 
the general capital of the fociety , and of the 
ufeful induftry which it might otherwife have- 
maintained. 

. Fourthly, fuch taxes, by fubje^ling at leaft 
the dealers in the taxed commodities to the 
frequent vifits and odious examination of thd 
tax gatherers, expofe them fomeiimes , no doubt, 
to fome degree of opprelfion , and always to 
much trouble and vexation; and though vex- 
ation, as has already, been faid, is not ftri^ly- 

fpeaking 
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fpeaking expenfe, it is certainly equivalent to 
the expenfe at which every man would be willing 
to redeem himfelf from it. The laws of excife , 
though more effeflual for the purpofe for which 
they were inftituted , are, in this refpe£I, more 
vexatious than ihofe of the cuftoms.* When a 
merchant has imported* goods fubjed to certain 
duties of cuftoms, when he has paid thofe 
duties , and lodged the goods in his warehoufe , 
he is not in moft cafes liable to any further trouble 
or vexation form the cuftomhoufe officer. It is 
otherwife with goods fubjeil to duties of excife. 
The dealers have no refpite from the continual 
vilits and examination of the excife officers. The 
duties of excife are , "upon this account, more 
unpopular than thofe of the'tuftoms; and fo are 
the officers who levy them. Thofe officers , it is 
pretended , though in general , perhaps, they do 
their duty fully as well as thofe ofthe cuftoms ; yet, 
as that duty obliges them to be frequently very 
troublefome to fome of their neighbours,' com- 
monly contrail a certain hardnelsofcharailer which 
the others frequently have not. This obferVation , 
however , may very probably be the mere-fug- 
geftion of fraudulent dealers ,■ whofe fmuggling is 
either prevented or dete( 3 ed by their dilrgence; > 
The- inconveniencies ,* however,* which are j 
]jerhaps, in fdme degree -infeparable fron* taxes 
upon confumable commodities fall as light upon 
the people of Great Britain as upon thofe of. any 
other country of which the government is nearly 
as expehfive. Our ftate is not perfcif,’ and might 
W. of N. 4. 19 
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be mended ; bnt it is as good or better than that 
ot mbft of our neighbours. 

In confequence of the notion that dutie* upon 
confumable goods were taxes upon the profits 
of merchants, thofe duties have, in fome coun- 
tries, been* repeated upon every fucceflive fale of 
the goods. If the prohts of the merchant im- 
porter- or merchant manufacturer were taxed, 
equality Teemed to require that thofe of all the 
middle buyers, who intervened between either 
of them and the confnmer , fliould likewife be 
taxed. The famous Alcavala of Spain Teems to 
have been eftablilhed upon this principle. It was 
at firft a tax of ten per cent. , afterwards of fourteen 
per cent. , and is at prefent of only fix per cent, 
upon the fale of every fort of property , whether 
moveable or immoveable ; and it is repeated 
evAiy time the property is fold. * The levying 
of this tax requires a multitude of revenue-officers 
(uflicient to guard the tranfportation of goods , 
not only from one province to another , but 
from one fliop to another. It fubjetSs , not 

only the dealers in fome forts of goods, but 
thofe in all forts , every farmer, every manufac- 
turer, every merchant and fliop- keeper, to the 
continual -vifits and examination of the tax- 
gatherers. Through the greater part of a coun- 
try in* which a tax of this kind is eftabliflied, 
nothing' can be produced for dilfant fale. The 
produce of every part of the country muff be 
% 

* M^moires conceroant ks Drain, tom. i. p. 
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proportioned to the confuinption of the neigh-> 
bourhood. It is to the Alcavala , accordingly, 
that Uftaritz imputes the ruin of the manufac- 
tures of Spain. He might have imputed to it 
likewife the decleniion of agriculture, it being 
impofed not only upon manufa^lu'res , but upon 
the rude produce of the land. > 

In the kingdom of Naples there is a fimilar 
tax of three per cent, upon the value of all con- 
trails, and confequently upon that of all eon- 
trails offale. It is both lighter than the Spanidi 
tax, and the greater part of towns and pariflies 
are allowed to pay a compofition in lieu -of if. 
They levy this compofition in what manner they 
pleafe, generally in. a way that gives no. inter- 
ruption to the interior commerce of the place. 
The Neapolitan tax therefore , is not near fo 
ruinous as the Spaniih one. ... * 

The uniform fyftem of taxation , which , with 
a few exceptions of no great confequence,. takes 
place in all the different parts of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain , leaves the interior 
commerce of the country , the inland and coaft- 
ing trade, almofl entirely free. The ini and trade 
is almoft perfedlly free , and the greater part of 
goods may be carried from one 'end of the king- 
dom to the other , .without requiring any permit 
or let-pafs, without being fubjeA to..queflion, 
vifit, or examination from the reveilue officers. 
There are a few exceptions, but they are fuch 
as can give no interruption to any important 
branch of the inland commerce of.the.country. 
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Goodi carried coaftwife, indeed, require cerfificatel 
or coaft-cockets. If you except coals , however, 
the reft are almoft all duty-free. Thi.s freedom of 
interior commerce , the elfefl; of the uniformity of 
the fyftem of taxation, is perhaps one of the 
priijcipal'caufes of the profperity of Great Britain; 
every great country- being neceffarily the beft and 
moft extenfive market for. the greater part of the 
prodiidions of its own induftry. If the fame free- 
dom, in confequence of the fame uniformity , -could 
he extended to Ireland and the plantations, both 
the grandeur of the ftate and the profperity of 
every part of the empire, would probably be 
ftill greater than at prefent. 

“ ■ Irt France, the different revenue laws which take 
place in the different provinces, require a multitude 
t^revenue-officerstofurrotmd, not only; the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom , but thofe of almoft each par- 
ticular province,' in ' order either to prevent the 
importation of certain'goods , or to fubjeil it to the 
paymentofcertam duties, to the nofmall interrup- 
tion of the interior commerce of the country. Some 
provinces are allowed to compound for the gabelle 
or falt-tax. Others are exempted from it altogether. 
Somejprovinces are exempted from the exclufive 
fale 1 of tobacco , which the farmers-general enjoy 
through- the greater- part of the kingdom. The 
aides,> which corrdpond- to :the excife in England, 
are very- -different in different provinces. Some 
provinces are exempted from them , and pay a 
compofition or equivalent. ‘ In thofe in which 
they takf place and ar« in farm, there are many 
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local duties which do not extend beyond a par- 
ticular town or diflri£l. The Traites, which 
correfpond to our cuftoms, divide the kingdom 
into three great parts; firft, the provinces fub- 
je£i to the tarif of 1664, whi(^ are called the 
provinces of the ■'five gneat farms, and under 
which are comprehended Picardy, Normandy^ 
and the greater part of the interior provinces of 
the kingdom ; fecondly , the provinces fubjedl 
to the,, tarif. of 1667, which are called, the pro- 
vinces reckoned foreign , and under which .are 
comprehended the greater part of the frontier pro- 
vinces;- and, thirdly, thqfe provinces* which are 
faid to be treated as foreign , or which , becaufe 
they are allowed a free commerce with , foreign 
countries , are in their commerce with the other, 
]|Tovinces of France fubjedled to the fame duties, 
as other foreign countries. Thefe are Alface , ; the, 
three bilhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and. 
the three cities of Dunkirk, Bayonne, and Mar- 
feilles. Both in the provinces of the five great 
farms (called fo on account of an ancient divifionij 
of the duties of cuftoms into five great branches,, 
each of which. was originally the fubjeft of a par- 
ticular farm, though they are now all united into, 
one), and in .thofe which are faid to be reckoned, 
foreign,; there are many local duties which do not 
extend beyond a particular town or„ djllrift. . 
There are fome fuch even in the provinces which,, 
are faid to be treated as. foreign , particularly^ in . 
tlie city of Marfeilles. It is unneceffary .to 
ferve how ..much, both the.reftraints npon the 
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interior commerce of the country , an'd the 
number of the revenue officers muA be multiplied,- 
in order to guard the frontiers of thofe different 
provinces and diflrifts, which are fubjefl to fuch 
different fyflems of taxation. 

Overand above thegefteral reRraints arifingfrom 
this complicated fyftem of revenue laws, the com- 
merce of wine, after corn perhaps the mofl im- 
portant produflion of France , is in the greater 
partoftheprovincesfubjetH topafticular reftraints,- 
arifingfrom the favor which has been fhown'to 
the vineyards of particular provinces and diftrifls, 
above thofe of others. The provinces moftfamous 
for their wines, it will be found, 1 believe , are’ 
thofe in which the trade in that article is fubjefl' 
to the feweft reftraints of this kind. The extenfive' 
market which fuch provinces enjoy , encouragefi 
good management both in the cultivation of their 
vineyards,’ and in the fubfequent preparation of 
their wines. '• ‘ 

Such various and complicated revenue laws are 
not peculiar to France. The little dutchy of Milan' 
is divided into fix provinces, in each of which' 
there rs a different fyftem of taxation with regard' 
to feveral different forts of confumable goods. The' 
ftiff fmaller territories of the duke of Parma are ' 
divided, into three or four, each of which has, in 
thV fifrtre manner , a fyftem of its own. Underfuch ‘ 
abftltd' management , nothing , but the great fer- 
tility of the foil and happinefs of the climate, could 
pfeferve fuch countries from foon relapfing into 
tfi'C Aoweft ftate of poverty and barbarifm. 
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Taxes upon confumable commodities may 
either be levied by an adminiAration of which 
the officers are appointed by government and are 
immediately accountable to government, of which 
the revenue muA in this cafe vary from year to 
year , according to the occafiopg[ variations in the 
produce of the tax ; or they may be lett in farm 
for a rent certain , the farmer being allowed to 
appoint his own officers, who, though obliged 
to levy the tax in the manner direiled by the law, 
are under his immediate infpeftion, and are imme- 
diately accountable to him. The beA and moA 
frugal way of levying a tax can never be by farm. 
Over and above what is neceffary for paying the 
Aipulated rent , the falartes of the officers , and the 
whole expenfe of adminiAration , the farmer muft 
always draw from the produce of the tax a certain 
profit proportioned at leaA to the advance which 
he makes, to the rifk. which he run* , to the trouble 
which he is at, and to the knowledge and fkill 
which it requires to manage fo very complicated 
a concern. Government, by eAablifhing an admt- 
tiiAration under their own immediate infpeilion , 
of the fame kind with that which the farmer eAab- 
liffies , might at leaA fave this profit, which is 
almoA always exorbitant. To farm any confider- 
able branch of the public revenue, requires*either 
a great capital or a great credit; circumAances 
which would alone reArain the competition forfuch 
an undertaking to a very fmall nnmber of people. 
XDf the few who have this capital or credit, a Aill 
fmaller nnmber have the neceffary knowledge or 
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experience ; another circumftance which reftrains 
the competition ftill further. The very few, who’’ 
are in- condition to become competitors, .find it 
more for their inrerefi: to. combuie together; to 
bec9me copartners inftead of competitors, and 
>vhen the farm is ^t up to auflion; to offer no jent , 
but what is much below the real value. In conn- 
tries where the public revenues are in farm , the 
farmers are generally the moft opulent people. 
Their wealth would alone excite the public iil- 
dignation , and the vanity which almoft always 
accompanies, fuch upftart fortunes , the foolifli 
pftentation with, .which they commonly, difplay 
that wealth , excites that indignation flill more. 

The farmers of the public revenue never find 
the laws too. fevere , which punifti any attempt 
to pvade^ the/payment of a tax. They have no 
bowels for the contributors, who are not their 
fubjefls, and whofe univerfal bankruptcy, if it 
fliould happen the day after their farm is expired , 
would not, much affed their intereft. In the 
^reatert; exigencies ;pf the ffate, when the anxiety 
of: the foyereign for the. exadl payment of his re- 
.yenue; is^necelTarily the greateft , they feldom fail 
;to xprpplain that. without laws more rigorous 
-than tbofe. which artually take place , it will be 
iqapoflible for them to pay even the ufual rent. 
In thofe moments of public diftrefs their .de- 
mands cannot be difputed.. The revenue laws, 
therefore , . become gradually . more and , more 
;fevere. . The moft fanguinary are always to be 
found in. countries ivhere -the greater part of the 
public revenue is in farm. The mildeft, ii\ 
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countries where it is levied under the immediate 
infpc 61 ion of the fovereign. Even a bad fovereign 
feels more companion for his people than can ever, 
be expelled from the farmers of his revenue. He 
knows that the permanent grandeur of his family 
depends upon the profperity of his people, and 
he ^vill never knowingly ruin that profperity for 
the fake of any momentary intereft of his own. It 
is otherwife with the farmers of his revenue , whofe 
grandeur may frequently be the efFe£I of the ruin, 
and not of the profperity of his people. 

A tax is, fometimes, not only farmed for a 
certain rent, but the farmer has, befides, the 
monopoly of the commodity taxed. In France, 
the duties upon tobacco and lalt are levied* in this 
manner. In fuch cafes the farmer , inftead of 
one, levies two exorbitant profits upon the peo- 
ple; the profit of the farmer, and the flill more 
exorbitant one of the monopolifi. Tobacco 
being a luxury , every man is allowed to buy or 
not to buy as he chufes. But fait being a necef- 
fary , every man is obliged to buy of the farmer 
a certain quantity of it; becaufe, if he did not 
buy this quantity of the farmer , he would , it is 
piefumed, buy it of fome fmuggler. The taxes 
upon both commodities are exorbitant. The 
temptation to fmuggle confequently is to many 
people irreliflible , while at the fame time the 
rigor of the law , and the vigilance of the farm- 
er’s officers, render the yielding to thatte'mpta- 
tio almoft certainly ruinous. The fmuggling 
of fait and tobacco fends every year feveral 
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hundred people to the gallies , befides a very con* 
fidtrable number whom it fends to the gibbet, 
Thofe taxes levied in this manner yield a very 
confiderable revenue to government. In 1767, the 
farni of tobacco was let for nventy-two millions 
five hundred and forty-one thoufand two hundred 
and f^^venty-eight livres a year. That of fait, for 
thirty -fix millions four hundred and ninety -two 
thoufand four hundred and four livres. The farm 
in both cal'es was io commence in 1768, and to 
laft for fix years. Thofe who confider the blood ' 
of the people as nothing in comparifon with the 
revenue of the prince, may perhaps approve of 
this method of levying taxes. Similar taxes and 
monopolies of fait and tobacco have been eftab- 
liflied in many other countries; particularly in the. 
Auftrian and Pruflian dominions , and in the 

» * .1 

greater part of the ftates of Italy. 

In France, the greater part of the aflual re- 
venue of the crown is derived from eight different 
fources; the taille , the capitation, the two vingt- 
iemes, the gabelles, the aides, the traites, the 
domaine , and the farm of tobacco. The five' 
laft are, in the greater part of the provinces, 
under farm. The three firft are every where 
levied by an adminiftration under the immediate 
infpeflion and dire£lion of government; and it is 
univerfally acknowledged that, in proportion to 
what they take out of the pockets of the people, 
they bring more into the treafury of the prince 
than the other five, of which the adminiftration 
is much more wafteful and expenfive. 
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•* Th^‘fiinances of France fecm , in their prefent 
ftate , to admit of three very obvious reformations. 
Firft, by abolifliing the taille and the capitation', 
and by increafing the number of vingiiemes, fo as 
to produce an additional revenue equal to the 
amount of thofe other taxes , the revenue of the 
crown might be preferred , theexpenfeof collediion 
might be much diminiHied the vexation of the 
inferior ranks of people, which the taillteand capi- 
tatibn occafion , might be entirely prevented; and 
thefupcriorranks mightnot be more burdened than 
the greater part of them are at prefenr. ' The vingt- 
ieme, I have already obferved, is a tax very nearly . 
of the fame kind with what is called the land-tax 
of England. The burden of the taille, it is acknow- 
ledged , falls finally npon the proprietors of land; 
and as the greater part of the capitation is alTefled 
upon thofe who are fubje£I to the taille at fo 
much' a pound of that other tax , the final pay- 
ment of the greater part of it muft likewife fall 
upon the fame order of people. Though the 
number of the vingtiemes, therefore, wasincreafed 
fo 'as to produce an additional revenue equal to 
the amount of both thofe taxes, the fuperior 
ranks "of people might not be more burdened 
than they are at prefent. Many individuals no 
doubt Would,' on account of the great inequali- 
ties with which the taille is commonly affeffed 
upon the eftates''and tenants of different indn 
vidnals. The intereft and oppofition of fuch 
favored fubje^ls are the obftacles moft likely to 
prevent this or any other reformation of the fam? 
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Jkind. Secondly, by rendering thegabelle, the aides, 
thetraites; ihetaxesnpon tobacco, all the differjpnt 
cufloms and excifes, TinifQrm in all the dirfer^nc 
parts of the kingdom, thufe^axes might be levied 
at much lefs expen fe , and the interior commerce 
of the kingdom might be rendered as, free as that 
of England. Thirdly, and laftly, by fubjeding 
all thofe taxes to an adminiftration under the imr 
mediate infpeflion and direction of government, 
the exorbitant profits of the farmers general migh^ 
be added to the revenue of the Rate. The oppoli- 
tion arifing from the private in tereft of individuals, 
is likely to be as effectual for preventing the twolaft 
as the firft menrioneri fcheme of reformation. • 

The i j-ench.fyftem of taxation feems, in every 
refpe^l , inferior to the Britilli. In Great Britain , 
ten millions fterling are annually levied upon 
lefs than eight millions of people , without its 
being pofTible to^ fay that any particular order is 
oppreffed. From the colleilions of the Abbe 
Expilly, and the obfervations of the author of 
the Elfay upon the legiflation and commerce of 
corn, it appears, probable, thatFrance, including 
the provinces of Lorraine and Bar , , contains 
about twenty- three or twenty-four millions of 
people ; three times the number perhaps con- 
tained in Great Britain. The foil and climate of 
France are better than thofe of Great Britain. 

The country -has been much longer in a Rate, of 
improvement and cultivation, and is , -upon that 
account , .better R-ocked with, all thofe things 
which it requires a dong time to raife up and 
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accumulate, fuch as great towns , and convenient 
and well-built houfes , both in town and country. 
V ith thefe advantages it might be expe£led that 
in France a revenue of thirty millions might be 
levied for the fupport of the ftate , with as little 
inconveniency as a revenue’ of ten millions is, rn 
Great Britain. In 1765 and 1766 , the whole re- 
venue paid into the -treafury of France, accord- 
ing to the bell, though, I acknowledge, very im- 
perfe£l, 'accounts which I could get of it, ufually* 
run* between 3o8 and 3a5 millions of livres; 
that is, it did not amount to fifteen ’milliona 
fterling; not the half of what might have'beeri 
expefted, had the people contributed in the fame 
proportion to their numbers as the people ofGreat 
Britain. The people of France, however, it is 
generally acknowledged, are much more oppreffed 
by taxes than the people ofGreat Bsitain. France 
however, is certainly the great empire in Europe 
which, after that of Great Britain, enjoys the 
mildeft and moll indulgent government. 

In Holland the heavy taxes upon the necef- 
faries of life have ruined , it is faid , their prin-, 
Cipal manufaiiures , and are likely to dif- 
•courage gradually even their filheries and their 
trade, in Ih ip-building. The taxes upon the 
necellaries of life are inconfiderable in Great 
Britain , and no manufailure has hitherto been 
ruined by them. The Britifh taxes which bear 
hardeft on manufa£lures are fome duties upon 
the importation of raw materials , particularly 
^pon that of raw filk. The revenue of the Bates 
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general and of the different cities , however y is jitd 
to amount to more than^hye niillions two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds flcrling; and as the.in- 
habitants of the United Prpvinces cannot well be 
fuppofed to amount to more than a third part of 
thofe of Great Britain , they mufl, in proportion 
to their number, be much more heavily taxed. 

After ail the proper fubjefls of taxation have 
been exhaufled , if the exigencies ofthe flate Bill 
continue to require new taxes-, they mufl: be im-* 
pofed upon improper ones. The taxes upon the 
necefiaries of life , therefore , may be no im- 
peachtnent of the wildom of that republic, 
which, in order to acquire and to maintain its 
independency, has, in fpite of its great frugality , 
been involved in fuch expenfive wars as have 
obliged it to contrafl great- debts. The fingular 
countries of Holland and Zealand , befides ,» re- 
quire a confiderable expenfe even to preferve 
their exilleiice, or to prevent their being fwal- 
lowed up by the fea , which muft have contri- 
buted to incraafe confiderably the load of taxes 
^in thofe two, provinces. The republican form of 
government feems to be the principal fupport of 
the prefent grandeur of Holland., The owners 
of great capitals, the great mercantile families, 
have generally either fome direfl fliare, or fome- 
indired influence in the adminiflration of that 
government. For the fake of' the fefpeft and 
authority which they derive from this fituation , 
they are willing to live in a country where: their 
capital , if they employ it tbemfelves , will bring 
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them lefs profit, and if they lend it to another, 
lefs intereft ; and where the very moderate re- 
venue which they can draw from itwillpurchafe 
lefs of the neceflaries and conveniencies of life 
than in any other part of Europe. The refidehce 
of.fuch wealthy people neceffarily keeps alive, 
in fpite of all difadvantages , a certain degree of 
indnftry in the country. Any public calamity 
which fliould deftroy the republican form of go- 
vernment', which (hould throw the whole admi- 
nifiration into the hands of nobles and offoldiers, 
which fliould annihilate altogether the import- 
ance of thofe wealthy merchants , would foon 
render it difagreeable to them to live in a country 
where they were no longer likely to be much 
refpe^ed. They would remove both their re- 
fidence and their capital to fome other country, 
and the induftry and commerce of Holland 
would foon follow the capitals which fupported 
them. ^ 

CHAP. III. 

' Of public Debts. 

I N that rude ftate of fociety which precedes the 
extenfion of commerce and the improvement of 
manufa<ffurers,when thofeexpenfive luxuries which 
commerce and manufailures can alone introduce, 
are altogether unknown, the perfon who poflelfes 
a.large revenue, 1 have endeavoured to ihow in 
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the third book of this Inquiry , can fpend or en- 
joy that revenue in no other way than by main- 
taining nearly as many people as it can maintain. 
A large revenue may at all times be faidto confift 
in the command of a large quantity of the necef* 
faries of life. In that rude ftate of things it is 
commonly paid in a large quantity of thofe necef- 
faries, in the materials of plain food and coarfe 
clothing , in corn and cattle , in wool and raw 
hides. W'^hen neither commerce nor mahufaflures 
furnifli any thing for which the owner can exchange 
the greater part of thofe materials which are ovdr 
and above his own confumption , he can do no- 
thing with the furplus but feed and clothe nearly as 
( many people as it will feed and clothe, A hofpi- 
tality in which there is no luxury, and a liberality 
in which there is no , oftentation , occafidn, in 
this fituation of things, the principal ex'penfes of the 
rich and the great. But thefe, I havelikewife em 
deavoured to fliowin the fame book , are expenfes 
by whichpeople are not very apt to ruin themfelves. 
There is not , perhaps , any felfilli pleafure fo fri- 
volous, of which the purfuit has not fometimes 
ruined even fenfible men. Apalhon for cock-fight- 
ing has ruined many. But the iiiftances, I believe, 
are not very numerous of people, who have been 
ruined by a hofpitality or liberality of this kind; 
though the hofpitality of luxury and the liberality 
of oftentation have ruined many. Among our feu- 
dal aiiceftors , the long time during which eftates 
ufed to continue in the fame family, fufficiently 
demonftcates the general difpofition of people td 

live 
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to live within their income. Though the rudio 
hofpitality, conftantly exercifed by the great land- 
holders, may not, to us in the prefent times ^ 
feem confident with that order, which we are apt 
to confider as infeparably connefled with good 
ceconomy , yet we mud certainly allow them to 
have been at lead fo far* frugal as not commonly 
to have fpent theirwhole income. A part of their 
wool and raw hides they had generally an oppor- 
tunity of felling for money. Some part of this 
money, perhaps, they fpent in purchafing ‘the 
few objefls of vanity and luxury, with which 
the circumdances ofthe times could fumiflithem’; 
but fome part of it they feem commonly to have 
hoarded. They could not well indeed do any 
thing elfe but hoard whatever money they faved. 
To trade was difgraceful to a gentleman, and to 
lend money at intered, which at that time was 
confidered as ufury and prohibited by law, would 
have been dill more fo. In thofe times of vio- 
lence and diforder^ befides , it was convenient tO 
have a' hoard of money at hand , • that in cafe they 
fliould be driven from their own home, ^ithey 
might have fomething of known value to carry 
with them ' to’ fome place of fafety. The fame 
violence, which made it convenient to aboard, 
made it equally convenient to conceal the hoard. 
The frequency of treafure-trove , or of treafure 
•found of which no owner was known, fufficiently 
demondrates the frequency in thofe times both of 
hoarding and of concealing the. hoard. ' Trcafure- 
trpve was then cpnddered as an important branch 
W, of iV. _ 4. 20 
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of the revenue of the fovereign. All the treafure- 
trove of the kingdom would fcarce perhaps in ilie 
prefent times make an important branch of the 
revenue of a private gentlemen of a good eflate. 

The fame difpofition to fave and to hoard pre- 
vailed in the fovereign, as well as in the fubje£ls. 
Among .nations to whom commerce and manu- 
factures are little known , the fovereign , it has 
already/been obferved in the fourth book, is in a 
fituation which naturally difpofes him to the par- 
fimony requifite for accumulation. In that fitua- 
tion the expenfe even of a fovereign cannot be 
directed by that vanity which delights in the 
gaudy finery of a court. The ignorance of the 
times affords but few of the trinkets in which that 
finery confifts. Standing armies are not then ne- 
ceffary , fo that the expenfe even of a fovereign , 
like that of any other great lord , can be employed 
in fcarce any' thing but bounty -to his tenants, 
and hofpitality to his retainers. But bounty and' 
hoipitality very feldom lead to extravagance; 
though vanity almoft always does. All the ancient 
fovereigns of Europe accordingly , it has already- 
been obferved , had treafures. Every T artar chief 
in the prefent times is faid'to have' one. 

, In a commercial country abounding with every 
Ibrt of expenfive luxury, the fovereign, in the 
fame manner as almofl all the gieat proprietors 
in his dominions, naturally fpends a great part 
of his revenue in purchafing thofe luxuries. His 
own and the neighbouring countries fupply- him 
abiyidantly with all the coftly trinkets which 
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compofe the fplendid, but infignihcant pageantry 
of a court. For the fake of an inferior pageantry 
of the fame kind, his nobles difmifs their re- 
tainers, make their tenants independent, and- 
become gradually themfelves as infignihcant as the 
greater part of the wealthy burghers in his domi- 
nions. The fame frivolous paflions, which in- 
fluence their conduct, influence his. How can it 
be fuppofed that he Ihould be the only rich man 
in his dominions who is infenfible to pleafures of 
this kind? If he does not, what he is very likely 
to do , fpend upon thofe pleafures fo great a part 
of his revfenue as to debilitate very much the 
defenfive power of the ftate, it cannot well be 
expefled that he ihould not fpend upon them all 
that part of it which is over and above what is 
necelTary for fupporting that defenfive power. His 
ordinary expenfe becomes equal to his ordinary 
revenue , and it is well if it does not frequently 
exceed it. The amalfing oftreafure can no longer 
be expeiled , and when extraordinary exigencies 
require extraordinary expenfes, he muft neceffarily 
call upon his fubje£ls for an extraordinary aid. 
The prefent and the late king of Pruifia are the 
only great princes of Europe who, fince the 
death of Henry IV. of France in 1610, are fup- 
pofed to have amafled any conliderable treafnre. 
The parlimony which leads to accumulation has 
become almofl as rare in republican as in mo- 
narchical governments. The Italian republics, the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, are all in 
debt.,1 The canton of Berne is the Angle republic 
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in Europe which has amaffed any confiderahl* 
treafure. The other Swifs republics have not. 
The tafte for fome fort of pageantry, for fplendid 
buildings, at leaft, and other public ornaments, 
frequently prevails as much in the apparently fober 
fenate-houfe of a little republic , as in the diflipated 
court of the greateft king. 

The want of parfimony in time of peace , im- 
j>ofe8 the neceffity of contrafling debt in time of 
war. When war comes, there is no money in the 
treafury but what is neceflary for carrying on the 
ordinary expenfe of the peace eftablilhment. In 
war an eftablifhment of three or four times that 
expenfe becomes neceflary for the defence of the 
Rate, and confequently a revenue three or four 
times greater than tlie peace revenue. Suppofing 
that the fovereign Ihould have, what he fcarce 
ever has, the immediate means of augmenting his 
K-venue in proportion to the augmentation of hia 
ex}>enfe , yet ftill the produce of the taxes, from 
.which this increafe of revenue muft be drawn, 
will not begin to come into the treafury rill per.- 
haps ten or twelve months after they are impofed. 
But the moment in which war begins, or rather 
Jthe moment in which it appears likely to begin, 
the array muft be augmented, the fleet muft be 
fitted out. the garrifoned towns muft be put into 
a pofture of defence; that army, that fleet, thofe 
garrifoned towns muft he fumiflied with arms, 
ammunition, and proviflons. An immediate and 
great expenfe muft be incurred in that moment of 
immediate danger , which will not wait for the 
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gradnaland flow returns of the hew taxes. ■ In this 
exigency government can have no other ^i<efnurce 
but in borrowing. ; 

The fame commercial ftate of foci^ty which * 
by the operation of moral caufes, brin^ goyetn.* 

, ment in this manner into rthe necefiity of.hoiJtow-r 
ing, produces in the fubjeiSls both an ability and 
an inclination to lend. If it commonly brings 
along with it the necefiity of borrowing , it like^ 
wife brings along with it the facility of^ doing *fo. 

A country abounding with merchants and ma- 
nufa6iurers neceflarily abounds with a fet ..of 
people through, whole hands not only their own 
capitals, but the capitals of all thofe who either 
lend them money , or truft' them with goods ^ paft 
asTrequently, or more frequently, than the re^^ 
venue of a private, man, who, without ^trade or 
bulinefs, lives upon his inconie, pafles through hU 
hands. The revenue of fuch a man can regularly 
pafs through his hands only once in a; year. But 
the whole amount of the capital and credit of a 
merchant, who deals 'in a trade of which, the 
returns ,are very quick-, oaay fometiroes , 
through his hands two , three ,- or four rime* in a 
year. A country abounding with mercbanta and 
manufa£lurers, therefore, neceflarily abounds with 
a fet of people who have it; at . all times in .their 
power to advance, if they Chufe to do.fo, a very- 
large fuoi of money to. government. > Hence the 
ability in the fubjei^U.of a commercial flate to lend# 
G)mmerce and manufa<^ures can feldopa flourilh 
long in any Bate which does not enjoy K regular 
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admiiiiftratton of juftice, in which the people do 
not feel themfelves fecure in the poOeflion of their 
property, in which the faith of contracts is not 
fupported by law, and in which the authority of 
the Rate is not fuppofed to be regularly employed 
in enforcing the payment of debts from all thofe 
who are able to pay. Commerce and mannfa£l'ures, 
'' in fhort , can feldom flourifh in any Rate in which 
there is not a certain degree of confidence in the 
juRice of‘ government. The fame confidence 
which difpofes great merchants and manufa£lurers, 
upon'ordinary occafions, to truR their property to 
the prote^lion of a particular government j difpofes 
them*, 'Upon extraordinary occafions , to truR that 
government with the ufe of their property. By 
lending money to government, they do not even 
for ai mbment diminiffa their ability to carry on 
fhfeir trade and manafa6lures. On the contrary, 
they commonly augment it. The neceflities of the 
Rate render government upon moR occafions 
willirig to borrow upon terms extremely advan- 
tageotis to' the lender. “The fecurity/ which it 
grants -to the original creditor, is made 'tranf> 
ferable any other creditor, and, from the uni- 
verfal confidence in the juRice of the Rate, gene- 
rally fells in the market, for more than was ori- 
ginally paid for it. Themefchant or monied man 
makes money by lending money to government, 
.and inRead of diminifliing',’ increafes his trading 
capital. He generally confiders it as a favor, 
therefore , when the adminiRration admits- him to 
a (hare in the firRTubfoription for a new loan. 
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Hence the inclination or willin^nefs in the-fob- 
jefls of a commercial ftate to lend. 

The government of fuch a ftate is very apt to 
repofe itfelf upon this ability and willingnefs of 
its fubjefts to lend it their money on extraordi^ 
nary occafions. It forefees the facility of bor> 
rowing , and therefore difpenfes itfelf from the 
doty of faving. 

In a rode ftate of fociety there are no great 
mercantile or manufa£luring capitals. The 'in- 
dividuals who hoard whatever money they can 
lave , and who conceal their hoard , do fo from a 
diftruft of the juftice of government, from a fear 
that if it was known that they had a hoards and 
where that hoard was to be found, they would 
quickly be plundered. In fuch a ftate of things 
few people would be able , and nobody would be 
willing, to lend their money to government on 
extraordinary exigencies. The fovereign feels 
that he muft provide for fpch exigencies by 
laving, becaufe he forefees the abfolute impolli- 
bility of borrowing. This forefight increafes fttll 
further his natural difpofidon to fave. 

The progrefs of the enormous debts which at * 
prefent opprefs, and will in the long-run pro- 
bably ruin , all the great nations of Europe , has 
been pretty uniform. Nations, like private men , 
have generally begun to borrow upon what may 
be called perfonal credit, without adigning or 
mortgaging any particular fond for the payment 
of the debt} and when this refource has failed 
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them , they have gone on to borrow upon aflign- 
ments .or mortgages of particular funds. 

What is called the unfunded debt of Grreat 
Britain , is congrafled in the former of thofe two 
Ways. It confifts partly in a debt which bears , 
or is fuppofed to bear, no intereft, and which 
refembles the debts that a private man contrails 
upon account ; and partly in a debt which bears 
intereft, and which refembles what a private man 
contrails upon his bill or promiflory note. The 
debts which are due either for extraordinary fer^ 
vices, or for fervices- either not provided for, or 
not paid at the time when they are performed; 
part of the extraordinaries of the army, navy, and 
ordnance, the. arrears of fubfidies to foreign prin- 
ces, , thofe of feamens wages, &c. ufually con^ 
llitute a debt of the firft kind. Navy and Exche- 
quer bills , which are iffued fometimes in payment 
6f a part of fuch debts and fometimes for other 
purpofes, conftitute a debt of the fecond kifid ; 
‘Exchequer bills bearing intereft from the day on 
iivhich they are iffued , and navy bills fix months 
after they are iffued.. The bank of England, either 
:by voluntarily difcoun ting thofe billsattheircurrent 
‘Value, or by agreeing with government for certain 
<conliderations to circulate Exchequer bills, that is;, 
,to receive them at par , paying the intereft which 
happens to be due upon them*, keeps up their 
value and facilitates their circulation , and thereby 
frequently enables government to contrail a very 
.large debt of this kind. . In France, where there 
is no bank, the ftate bills (billets d’etat^) have^ 

* See Examen dcs Reflexions pollciqnes fur les Finances. 
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fometimes fold at fixty and feventy per cent, dif- 
count. During the great re-coinage in king W illiam’s 
time, when the bank of England thought proper 
.to put a ftop to its ufual tranfa^iions , Exchequer 
bills and tallies are faid to have fold from twenty- 
■ftve to fixty per cent, difcount; owing partly, 
no doubt, to the fuppofed inftaly^lity of the new 
government eftablillied by the Revolution, but 
partly too to the want of the fupport of the bank 
of Epgland, 

When this refource is exhaufted , and it becomes 
neceifary, in order to raife money, to alTign or 
mortgage fome particular branch of the public 
revenue for the payment of the debt, government 
has upon different occafions done this in two 
different ways. Sometimes it has made this aflign- 
ment or mortgage for a fliort period, of time only, 
.a year , or a few years , for example ; and fome^ 
times for perpetuity. In the one cafe the fund was 
fuppofed fufficient to pay , within the limited time , 
both principal and intereA of the m.oney .borrowed. 
In the other it was fuppofed fufficient to pay the 
intereUonly, ora perpetual annuity equivalent to 
tfie intereA, government being at liberty to redeem 
>at any time this annuity, upon paying back the 
■principal fum borrowed. When money was railed 
;in the oneway, it was faid to be raifed by antici- 
pation ; when in the other, by perpetual founding, 
•or, more fliortly , by funding. 

In Great Britain the annual land and malt taxes 
are regularly anticipated every year, by virtue of 
a borrowing claufeconAantlyinferted into the a£ls 
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which impofe them. The bank of England gene- 
rally advances at an intereft, which fince the 
Revolution has varied from eight to three per 
cent, the fums for which thofe taxes are granted, 
and receives payment as their produce gradually 
comes in. If there is a deficiency, which there 
always is, it is provided for in the fupplies of the 
enfuing year. The only confiderable branch of the 
public revenue which yet remains unmortgaged is 
thus regularly fpent before it comes in. Lilce an 
improvident fpeiidthrift, whofe preffing occafions 
will not allow Him to wait for the regular payment 
of his revenue, the ftate is in the conRant pradice 
of borrowing of its own fadors and agents, and of 
paying intereft for the ufe of its own money. 

In the reign of king William , and during a great 
part of that of tjueen Anne, before we had become 
fo familiar as we are now with the pradice of 
perpetual funding, the greater part of the new 
taxes were iinpofed but for a fhort period of time 
(for four, five, fix, or feven years only ) , and a 
great part of the grants of every year confifted in 
loans upon anticipations of the produce of thofe 
taxes. The produce being frequently infuffident 
for paying within the limited term the principal 
and intereft of the money borrowed, deficiencies 
-arofe , to make good which it became necelTary to 
iprolong the term. 

In 1697 , by the 8th of William III. c. 90. the 
deficiencies " of feveral taxes were charged upon 
what was then called the firft general mortgage or 
fund, confifting of a prolongation to the firft of 
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Augnft 1 706, of feveral different taxes, which would 
have expired within a fliorter term , and of which 
the produce was accumulated into one general 
fund. The deficiencies charged upon this prolonged 
term amounted to 5 , 1 60,459 /. 145. y| d. 

In 1701 thofe duties, with fome others, were 
Aill further prolonged for the like purpofes till the 
firft of Auguft 1710,- Ind were ^lled the fecond 
general mortgage or fund. The deficiencies charged 
upon it amounted to a,o55,g99/.*7 li \d. 

In 1 707 , thofe duties were ftill further pro* 
longed , as a fund for new loans , to the firft of 
Auguft 1719, and were called the third general 
mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed upon it 
was 983,954 /. 1 1 ^. 9 |//. 

In 1708, thofe duties were all (except the old 
fubfidy of tonnage and poundage , of which one 
moiety only was made a part Of this fund , and a 
duty upon the importation of Scotch linen, which 
• had been taken off -by the articles of union ) ftill 
further continued ,’ as a fund for new loans, to the 
firft of Auguft 1714, and were called the fourth 
general' mortgage or fond. The him borrowed 
upon" it was 995,1 76 /. 9 «. J I </. 

In i7o9> ’thofe duties wefe all (except the old 
fobfidy of tonnage and poundage, which was 
now left out of this fund altogether ) ftill fiirthej 
continued for the farrte porpofe to the firft of 
Auguft 1716, and were called the fifth' general 
mortgage or fund. The fum borrowed upon it 
was 999,099 /. 6 s. orf. ’ 
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In 1710, .thofe duties were again prolonged to 
the firft of-Auguft 1720, and were called the fixth 
general mortgage or fund, ^ The fum, borrowed 
upon-it was i,Q«j6,55a /. <js. n jrf. 

In 1711, thefameduties( which at this time were 
thusfubje6I to four different anticipations) together 
with feveral others were continued for ever, and 
madeafundforpayingtheintereftofthecapitalolthe 
South Sea company , which had that year advanced 
to government, lor paying debts and making good 
delici^iicies , the fum 019,177,967 /. i5 s. the 
gre^refUoan which attbat time hadever been made. 

I -.Before, diis period, the principal ,' fo far as I 
have been able to obfervej the only taxes which 
in order to pay tlie intereft of a debt had been 
itppoljed.for perpetuity ,, were thofe for paying the 
intcrttA, of, the money which had been advanced to 
government by the Bank and Eafl. India company , 
and of w)ii4t it was expexiled , would be advanced 
but .wbic|i, w^s never advanced , by -a projefled • 
land bank. ; The banit fund at this time amounted 
to 1 5 s. iolf/- for .which was paid an 

annu)fy,or intereft of 2o0,5ot /.. i3 f. 3-d. -TheEaft 
India fund amounted, to 3,200,000 L for. which 
W?? ppid an annuity, pr, intereft of 160,000 , the 
bankj. fund, being at fix per cent. the Eaft dndi^ 
fund, at five per cent, intereft. , , * . j 

Iri ;17 l 5, by the firft of George I. c. 12, the 
difftrenf taxes which , had been mortgaged foK 
paying the bank annuity , together with feveral 
others which by this adl were likewife rendered 
perpetual, were accumulated intoone common fund 
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called The Aggregate Fund , which was charged , 
not only with the payments of the bank annuity, 
butwithfeveralotherannuitiesandbnrdensofdiffer- 
ent kinds. This fund was afterwards augmented 
by the third of George I. c. 8. and by the fifth of 
George I. c. 3 . and the different duties which were 
then added to it werelikewife rendered perpetual. 

In 1717 , by the third of George I. c. 7. feveral 
othertaxes were rendered perpetual , and accumu- 
lated into another common fund , called The 
General Fund, for the payment of certain annuities, 
amounting in the whole to 754,849 /. 6^. io\d. 

In confequence of thofe different a^ls , the greatet 
part of the taxes which before had been anticipated 
only forafliort term of years, were rendered per- 
petual as a fund for paying, not the capital, but 
the intereft only, of the money which had been 
borrowed upon them by different fucceflive antici- 
pations. 

Had money never been raifed but by anticipa- 
tion, the courfeof a few years would have liberated 
the public revenue, without any other attention of 
government befides that of not overloading the 
fund by charging it with more debts than it could 
pay within the limited term , and of not anticipat- 
ing a fecond time before the expiration of the firfl 
anticipation. But the greater part of European 
governments have been incapable of thofe atten- 
tions. They have frequently overloaded the fund 
even upon the firft anticipation ; and when this 
happened not to be the cafe, they have generally 
taken .care to overload it, by anticipating a 
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fecond and a third time before the expiration of 
the hrA anticipation. The fund becoming in this 
manner altogether infufficient for paying both 
principal and intereA of the money borrowed 
upon it, it became neceflary to charge it with 
the intereA only, or a perpetual annuity equal 
to the intereA , and fach unprovidentanticipationa 
neccAarily gave birth to the more ruinous prai lice 
of perpetual funding. But though this prailice 
ncceffarily puts off the liberation of the public 
revenue from a hxed period to one fo indefinite 
that it is not very likely ever to arrive; yet as, a 
greater fum can in ail cafes be railed by this 
new pfa^lice than by the old one of anticipa* 
tions , the former , when men have once become 
familiar with it, has in the great exigencies of the 
Rate been univerfally preferred to the latter. To 
relieve the prefent exigency is always the objeil 
which principally intereAs thofe immediately con- 
cerned in the adminifiration of public affairs. The 
future liberation of the public revenue, they leave 
to the care of poAerity. 

During the reign of queen Anne, the market 
rate of intereA had fallen from fix to five per 
cent., and in the twelfdi year of her reign five 
per cent, was declared to be the higheA rate which 
could lawfully be taken for money borrow’ed upon 
private fecurity. Soon after the greater part of 
the temporary taxes of Great Britain had been 
rendered perpetual , and diAributed into the 
Aggregate, South Sea, and General Funds', the 
creditors of the public, like thofe of. private 
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perfons , were induced to accept of five per cent, 
for the intereft of their money , which occafioned 
a faving of one per cent, upon the capital of the 
greater part of the debts which had been thus 
funded for perpetuity , or of one - fixth of the 
greater part of the annuities which were paid 
out of the three great funds above mentioned. 
This faving left a confiderable furplus in the 
produce of the different taxes which had been 
accumulated into thofe funds, over and above 
what was neceffary for paying the annuities which 
were now charged upon them , and laid the 
foundation of what has fince been called the 
Sinking Fund. In 1 7 1 7 , it amounted to 3a3,434 1 . 
•7 s. 7 ~d. In 1727 , the intereft of the greater part 
of the public debts was ftill furtlier reduced to 
four per cent.; and in 1733 and t 757 , to. three 
and a half and three per cent.; which redudions 
ftill further augmented the finking fund. 

A finking fund, though inftituted for the pay- 
ment of old , facilitates very much the contrading 
of new debts. It is a fubfidiary fund always 
at hand to be mortgaged in aid of any other 
doubtful fund, upon which money is propofed to 
be railed in any exigency of the ftate. Whether 
the finking fund of Great Britain has been more 
frequently applied to the one . or to the other 
of thofe two purpofes, will fufficiently appeaj: 
by and by. 

Befides thofe two methods of borrowing , by 
anticipations and by perpetual funding , there are 
!two other methods, whieh hold a fort of middle 
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place between them. Thefeare, that of borrowing 
upon annuities for terms of years, and that of 
borrowing upon annuities for lives. 

During the reigns of king William and qneen 
Anne , large fums were frequently borrowed 
upon annuities for terms of years , which were 
fometimes longer and fometimes Ihorter. In iGgS, 
an ail was palfed for borrowing one million 
upon an annuity of fourteen per cent., or of 
140,000 1 . a year for fixteen years. In 1691, 
an a£I was palTed for borrowing a million upon 
annuities for lives, upon terms which in the 
prefent times would appear very advantageous. 
But the fubfcription was not filled up. In the 
following year the deficiency was made good by 
borrowing upon annuities for lives at fourteen 
per cent. , or at little more than feven years 
purchafe. In 1695 , the perfons who had pur- 
chafed thofe annuities were allowed to exchange 
them for others of ninety-fix years , upon paying 
into the Exchequer fixty - three pounds in the 
hundred ; that is , the difference between fourteen 
per cent, for life , and fourteen per cent, for 
nhiety-fix years , was fold for fixty-three pounds , 
or for four and a half years purchafe. Such 
was the fuppofed inflability of government, that 
even thefe terms procured few purchafers. In the 
reign of queen Anne, money was upon different 
occ.tfions borrowed both upon annuities for 
lives , and upon annuities for terms of thirty- 
two, of eighty -nine, of ninety - eight , and of 
ninety- nine years.' In 1719^ the proprietors of 

th» 
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the annuities for thirty-two years were induced to 
accept in lieu of them South Sea ftock to the amount 
of eleven and a halfyearspurchafeof theannuities, 
together with an additional quantity of ftock equal 
to the arredre which happened then to be doe upon 
them. In 1720, the greater part of the other an-' 
nuities for terms of years both long and fliort were 
fubfcribed into the fame fund. The long annuities 
at that time amounted to 666,82 1 /. 8 5. 3 | d. a year. 
On the 5th of January, 1775, the remainder of 
them, or what was not fubfcribed at that time, 
amounted only to i36,453/. i2r. 8d. ■ 

During the two wars which begun in 1739 
and in 1755, little money was borrowed either' 
upon annuities for terms of years , or upon thqfe* 
for lives. ' An annuity for n in ety- eight •"’-br 
ninety-nine years, however, is worth nearly as 
much money as a perpetuity , arid fliould, there- 
fore , one might think , be a fund for borrowing 
nearly as much. But thofe who, in order- to' 
make family fettlements , and to provide for re- 
mote futurity , buy into the ' public ftocks , ' 
would not care to purchafe into one of which' 
the value was continually diminilhing; and' fuch 
people make a very conliderable proportion 
both of the • proprietors dnd purchafers of ftock. 
An annuity for a long term of years, therrforei 
though its intrinfic value may. be very nearly 
the fame wifh that of a perpetual annuity', will • 
not find nearly the fame number of porchafers. ‘ 
The fubfcribers to a new loan , who mean gehe- ‘ 
rally to fell their fubfcription as' foon as^ffible, 
JL q{ N. 4. 
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prefer greatly a perpetual annuity redeemable by 
parliament, to an irredeemable annuity for a long 
term of years of only equal amount. The value of 
the former may be luppofed always the fame , or 
very nearly the fame; arid it makes, therefore, a 
more convenient transferable’Aock than the. latter. 

. Duripg the two laA mentioned wars, annuities, 
either, for terpis of years or for lives, were feldom 
granted bnt as; premiums to the fubfcribers to a 
new loan., qver>and above the redeemable an- 
nuity or intereft upon the credit of which the 
loan was fuppofed to made. They were granted , 
not as the proper fund upon which the money 
borrowed ; but as an additional encouragement 
tO'the lender. ■ v 

.Amenities for lives have occafionally been 
granted in two different ways; either upon fepa- 
rate lives i or , upon, lots of lives , which in 
French are called Tontines, from the name of 
their, inventor. When annuities are granted. 
upon feparate lives, the -death of every' indi- 
vidual annuitant difburdens the public revenue, 
fo far as it was.^affe61ed by his annuity. When 
annuities, are granted upon tontines, the libe- 
ration of the public revenue does not commence 
till the death of all the annuitants comprehended 
in ,one lot, which may fometimes confift of 
twenty or thirty perfons, of whom the furvivors 
fqcceed to the annuities of all thofe who die be- 
fore them ; the laft furvivor fucceeding to the. 
annuiti^ of the whole lot. Upon the fame revenue 
more money can always be railed by tontines than 
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by anntrities for feparatfe lives. An annuity ; with a 
right of furvivorfliip , is' really worth more than‘ 
an equal annuity for a feparate life, and from the' 
confidence which every man naturally has in his’ 
own good fortune , the principle upon which is 
founded the fuccefs of all lotteries , fiich an an- 
nuity generally fells for fomething more than it is’ 
worth. In countries where it is' ufual for goveiriii-^ 
ment to raife money by granting annuities,' tort-*' 
tines are upon this account generally preferred td‘ 
annuities for feparate lives. The expedient which 
will raife moft money, is almofl always preferred' 
to that which is likely to bring about in thefpeedieft* 
manner the liberation of the public revenue, ' ’■ * 

In' France' a much greater proportion^ of thc^ 
public dfebtS ^onfifts • tri ‘ annuities for lives than ' 
in England. According ■'to - a naemoir prefented’ 
by the parliament of Bourdeaux to the ‘king iiit' 
1764, the whole public debt of France is efti-' 
mated at twenty-four hundred millions of Tivres ; 
of which the ’capital for which annuities for lives' 
had been granted, U fuppofed to amount to three"' 
hundred millioiis, the eighth part of the 'whole’ 
public debt. 'The annuities thethfdies are” 
computed -to' amount to thirty millions a year,- 
the fourth part 'of one hundred’ arid twerity mil- 
lions, the fuppofed intereft of that 'whole debt;^* 
Thefe 'eftimations , I know very well', are not' 
exaft , but having been 'prefented by fo very 
refpeflable a body as approximations 'to' the* 
truth, 'they may, 1 apprehend, be confidered as' 
fuch. It is not the different degrees of anxiety 
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in the two governments of France and England 
for the liberation of the public revenue , which 
occifions this difference in their refpe£live modes 
of borrowing. It arifcs altogether from the different 
views, and interefts of the lenders. 

In .England , the feat; of government being m 
the* greatefl mercantile city in the wqrld the mer- 
chants are' generally the people who advance mo-, 
ney ;to government. By advancing it they. do not 
mean to diminifh,. but,, on the contrary, to in- 
creafe their. mercantile capitals; and unlefs they 
expefled to fell with fome profit their fliare in the 
fubfcription for a new loan , they never would 
fubfcribe. But if by advancing their money they 
were to purchafe, inflead of perpetual annuities^ 
annuities for. lives only, whether their own or thofe 
of other,. people , they, would not always be fo 
lijcely toj fell them ,with a profit. Annuities upon 
their own lives they would always fell with lofs;. 
hecaufe no man will give for an annuity upon the 
life of another, whofe age and Bate of health are 
nearly the fame, with his own, the fame price, 
which he would give for pne upon his own. An 
annuity upon the life of a third perfon, indeed, is 
no doubt, of equal value to the buyer and the 
feller; but its real value begins to diminifh from, 
the moment it is granted , and continues to do fo 
more and more as long as it fubfifts. It can never, 
therefore, make fo;convenient a transferable Bock 
as a perpetual annuity, of which* the real value 
may be fuppofed always the fame , or very nearly 
the fame. 
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In France , the feat of government not being in 
a great mercantile city, merchants do not make fo 
great a proportion of the people who advance 
money to government. The people concerned in 
the finances , the farmers general , the receivers of 
the taxes which are not in farm, the court bank- 
ers, &c. make the greater part of thofe who ad- 
vance their money in all public exigencies. Such 
people are commonly men of mean birth, but of 
great wealth , and frequently of great pride. They 
.are too proud to marry their equals, and women 
of quality difdain to marry them. They frequently 
relolve , therefore , to live bachelors , and having 
neither any families of their own, nor much regard 
for thofe of their relations, whom they are not al- 
ways very fond of acknowledging, they defire only 
to live in fplendor during their own time , and are 
not unwilling that their fortune Ihould end with 
themfelves. The number of rich people , befides, 
who are eithef^ averfe fo marry , or whofe condi- 
tion of life renders it either improper or incon- 
venient for them to do fo, is much greater in 
France than in England. To fuch people, who 
have little or no care for poflerity, nothing can 
be more convenient than to exchange their capital 
for a revenue, which is to lafl jull as long, and 
no longer than they wifh it to do. • ‘ ^ 

The ordinary expenfe of the greater 'part 'of 
modern governments in time of peace being 
equal or nearly equal to their ordinary revenue, 
when war comes , they are both unwilling and 
unable to increafe their revenue in proportion 
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to the increafe of their expenfe. They are unwil- 
ling, for fear of offending the people, who by fo 
great and fo fudden an increafe of taxes , would 
ibon be difguHed with the war; and they are 
unable, from not well knowing what taxes would 
be fufficient to produce the revenue wanted. The 
facility of borrowing delivers them from the em- 
barraffment which this fear and inability NVould 
otherwife occalion. By means of borrowing they 
are enabled, with a very moderate increafe of 
taxes, to raife, from year to year, money fuf- 
hcient for carrying on the war, and by the prac- 
tice of perpetual funding they are enabled , with 
the fmalleft pofllble increafe of taxes , to raife an- 
nually the largeft podible fum of money. In great 
jpmpires the people who live in the capital , and in 
the provinces remote from the fcene of adlion , 
feel, many of them, fcarce any inconveniency 
from the war ; but enjoy, at their eafe, the amufe- 
ment , of reading in the newfpapers the exploits of 
their own fleets and armies. To them this amofe- 
ment compenfates the fmall difference between 
the taxes which they pay on account .of the war, 
and thofe which they had been accuflomed to 
pay in time of peace. They are commonly dif- 
fcfisfied with the return of peace, which puts an 
end to their amufement, and to a thoufand vifion- 
ary. hopes of conqneft and national glory , from a 
longer continuance of the war. 

The return of peace, indeed, feldom relieves 
them from the greater part of the taxes impofed 
dpring the war. Thefe are mortgaged for the 
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intereft of the <lebt contraiied in order to, carry it 
on. If, over and above paying the intereft of thk 
debt, and defraying the ordinary expenfe of govern^ 
ment, the old ‘revenue, together with the new 
taxes , produce fome furplns revenue , it may per- 
haps be 'converted into a finking fund for paying 
off the debt. But, in thefirft place, this- finking 
fund, even fuppofing it fliould be applied to no 
other purpofe ,- is generally altogether’ inadeqftath 
for paying , in the courfe of any period' during 
which it can reafonably' bc expelled that p>eaee 
ihould continue , the whole debt-contrafled- during 
the war;'attd',’ 'in the*fecond place’, this fund » 
almoft always applied to other purpofes.’* > 

1 .The new taxea were impofed tor the* foie ^ur- , 
pofe of paying the intereft of the money borrow- 
ed upon cthem. If they produce more,*'it is ge- 
nerally fomrething which was neither^ intend^- 
nor expelled , and is therefore feldom" veiy con- 
fiderable. ' Sinking funds have generally- arifen , 
not fo much from any furplus of the taxes which 
was over and above what was neceffary for pay- 
ing the ■ intereft or annuity ’^originally charged 
-upon them ^ as from a- fubfeqUenrt ‘feduc^ion of 
that intereft. That of Holland in i655, and 
that of the ecclefiaftical ftate in i685, were both 
formed in this manner. -Hence the ufual infuf- 
hciency of fuoh funds. ' ■ 

During the moft profound peace , various 
• events occur which require an exti^aordinary eJt- 
.penfe, and government finds it<always more con- 
venient to defray this expenfe by mifapplying 
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the. finking ftind than by impofing a. new tax. 
Every new tax is immediately felt more or.lefs by 
the people. Itoccafions always fome miirmur, and 
meets with fome oppofition. The more taxes may 
have been multiplied, the higherihey may have been 
railed upon .every different fubjeil of taxation; 
the more loudly the people complain of every new 
,tax,' the more difficult it beconles too either to 
find out .new fubjefls of taxation, or to.raife 
much higher the taxes already impofed upon the 
old. . A momentary fufpenfion of the payment of 
debt is not immediately felt by- the people, and 
OQcafions neither murmur nor complaint.. To bor- 
row of the finking fund is always an obvious and 
eafy expedient for getting out of the prefent dif- 
ficulty^! Til® more the public debts may have been 
accumulated, the more neceffary it may -have be- 
come to fiudy tp reduce them , the more danger- 
ous,, the more ruinous it may be to mifapply any 
.part of the finking fund; the lefs likely is the 
public debt -to be reduced to any confiderable 
degree, -the more likely, the more certainly is 
the finking., fund,, to be mifapplied , towards de- 
fraying all ^the extraordinary expenfes.. which oc- 
cur in time of peace. When a nation, is already 
i overburdened 'with taxes, nothing but the necef- 
fitles of a ne.w war, «no|:hing but either the ani- 
mofity of national vengeance, or the anxiety for 
national Jecurity, can induce the people to fub- 
mit, .with, tolerable patience, to a /.new -tax. 
Hence the.ufual rpifapplication of the finking 
fiind.' .'.a yi - 

4 V « 
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In Great Britain , from the time that we had firll 
recourfe to the ruinous expedient of perpetnal 
funding, the reduction of the public debt in time 
of peace, has never borne any proportion to its ac- 
cumulation in time of war. It was in the war which 
ibegan in i688, and was concluded by the treaty of 
Ryfwick in 1697 , that the foundation of theprefent 
enormous debt of Great Britain was firfl laid. 

‘ On the 3 ift of December 1697 , the public 
debts of Great Britain , funded and unfunded, 
amounted to 2i,5i5,74a/. i35. 8|rf. A great 
part of thofe debts had been contraded npon 
ihort anticipations , and fame part upon annuities 
for lives; fo that before the 3 ift of December 
1701, in lels than four years, there had partly 
been paid off, and partly reverted to the public, 
the fum of 5,121,041/. 12 r. o|<i ; a greater re- 
duflion of the public debt than has ever fince 
been brought about in fo Ihort a period of time. 
The remaining debt, therefore, amounted only 
to 16,394,701/. ir. T\d. 

In the war which began in 1702, and Which 
■was concluded by the, treaty of Utrecht, the 
public debts were Bill more accumulated. On 
the 3ift of December 1714, they amounted to 
53,681,076/. 5f. 6Yi</. The fubfcription into 
the South Sea fund of the ihort and long an- 
nuities increafed the capital of the public debts, 
fo that on the 3ift of December 1722 , it 
amounted to 55,282,978/. is. 3|rf. The re- 
du^lion of the debt began in 1723, and went on 
fo flowly that, on the 3 of December 1739, 
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during feventeen years of profound peace, th^ 
whole fnm paid off was no more than 8,3'28,354/. 
17^. the capital of the public debt at that 

time amounting to 46,g54,6‘23/. 4j£</. 

The Spanilh war, which began in lySg, arid 
the French war which foon followed it, occafioned 
a further increafe of the debt, which, on the 3ift 
of December 1748, after the war had been con- 
cluded by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, amounted 
to 78.2g3,3i3/. is. The moft' profound 

peace of feventeen years continuance had taken 
'no more than 8,328,354/. i7Jf. ii^d. from it. 
•A war of lefs than nine years continuance added 
3i,338,68g/. i8r. 6td. to it*.^ 

During the adminiftration of Mr. Pelham , the 
■intereft of the public debt was reduced , or at leaft 
meafures were taken for reducing it, from four to 
three ‘per cent.; the finking fund was increafed , 
and fbme part of the public debt was paid off. 
In 1755, before the breaking out of the late war, 
the funded debt of Great Britain amounted -to 
72,289,673 /; On the '5th of January 1 763 , at the 
conclufion of the peace, the funded debt amounted 
to i22,6o3,336/. 8^. 2|</. The unfunded debt has 
'been ftated at i3,g27,58g/. 7s. ad. But the ex- 
penfe occafioned by the war did not end with the 
'conclufion of the peace ; fo that though , on the 
'5th of January 1764, ‘the fuhded debt was increafed 
(partly by a new loan," and 'partly by funding a 
part of the unfunded debt) to 129,586,789/. 

I ■ ’ ' . . ''i .. „ • 

I • ■ 

y - *'See James Poftleth Waite’s hiftory of the public revenue. 
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los. lid. there ftill remained (according to the 
very well informed . author of the Confiderationa 
;on the trade and finances of Great Britain ) an 
unfunded debt which was brought to account in 
that, and the following year, .of 9,975,017 /. 12 s. 
2I3//. In 1764', therefore, the public debt 
of Great Britain , funded and nnftmded to- 
'gether, amounted, according to this author, to 
139,316,807/. 2 s. 4</. The annuities for lives 
'too , which had been granted as premiums to the 1 
fubfcribers to the new loans in 1737, eflimated 
at fourteen years purchafe , were valued at 
472,300/.; and the annuities for long terms of 
years, granted as premiums likewife , in 1761, 
and 1762, eflimated at c7| years purchafe, were 
valued at 6,826,875/. During a peace of about 
feven years continuance, the prudent and truly 
patriot adminiflration of M. Pelham, was not able 
to pay off an old debt of fix millions. During a 
war of nearly the fame continuance , a new debt 
of more than feventy-five millions was contra^fed. 

On the 5th of January 1775 , the funded 
debt of Great Britain amounted to 124,996,086/.! 
IS. 6|rf. The unfunded, exclufive of a large 
civil lid debt, to 4,i5o,236/. 3r. ii|</. Both 
together, to 129,146,32a/. 5r. 6 d. Accord- 
ing to this account the whole debt paid off 
during eleven years pnrofonnd peace amounted 
only to 10,415,474/. 165. 9|//. Even this 

fmall reduilioii of debt ^ however, has not been 
all made from the favings out of the ordinary 
revenue of the ftate. . S^eral extraneous fums t 
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altogether independent of that ordinary revenae , 
liave contributed towards it. AmongR thefe we 
may reckon an additional ihilling in the pound 
land > tax for three years; the two millions re- 
ceived from the Eaft- India Company , as indem- 
nification for their territorial acquifitions ; and 
the one hundred lind ten thoufand pounds receiv- 
ed from the bank for the renewal of their charter. 
To thefe mull be added feveral other fums which, 
as they arole out of the late war, ought perhaps 
to be confidered as deductions from the expenfet 
of it. The principal are, 

/. s. d 

The produce of French prizes 690,449 i8 9 
Compofition for French prifoners 670,000 o o 
Wliat has been received from) 
the fale of the ceded iflands J 93,5o o o o 

Total, 1,455,949, 18 g 

If we add to this fum the balance of the earl of 
Chatham’s and Mr. Calcraft's accounts, and other 
army fjvings of the fame kind , together with what 
has been received from the bank, the Eaft -India 
company , and the additional fhilling in the pound 
land-tax ; the whole muft be a good deal more than 
five millions. The debt, therefore, which fincethe 
peace has been paid out of the favings firom the or- 
dinary revenue of the ftate , has not, one year with 
another, amounted to half a million a year. The 
finking fund has, no dou^t, been confiderably aug- 
mented fince the peace , by the debt which has been 
paid off, by the reduCfion of the redeemable four 
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per cents to three per cents , and ‘ by the an- 
nunies for lives which have fallen in , and , if 
peace were to continne, a million, perhaps, might 
now be annually fpared out of it towards the 
difcharge ol the debt. Another million, accord- 
ingly, was paid in the courfe ^laft year; but,' 
at the fame time, a large civiffift debt was left 
unpaid , and we are now involved in a new war 
which , in its progrefs , may prove as expenfive 
as any of our former wars *. The new debt which 
will probably be contra£led before the end of 
the next campaign , may perhaps be nearly equal 
to all the old debt which hat been paid off from 
the favings out of the ordinary revenue of the 
Aate. It would be altogether chimerical, there- 
fore, to expe£l that the public debt Ihould ever- 
be completely difcharged by any favings which 
are likely to be made from that ordinary revenue- 
as it hands at prefent. 

The public funds of the different indebted 
nations of Europe, particularly thofe of Eng- 
land , have by one author been reprefented as the 
accumulation of a great capital fuperadded to 
the other capital of the country , by means of 
which its trade is extended, its manufadlurea 
multiplied, and its lands cultivated and improved 

* It has proved more expenfive than any of onr formet 
wars I and has involved us in an additional debt of more than 
one hundred millions. During a profound peace of eleven 
years, little more than ten millions of debt was paid; during 
a war of feven years , more than one hundred millions was 
eontrafted. 
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much beyond what they .could have been byl 
means of that other capital only. He does noP 
confider that (he capital which the firft creditors 
of the public advanced to government, was from 
the moment in which they advanced it, a certain 
portion of the aJMual produce turned away from 
ferving in the funraon of a capital , to ferve in that 
ofa revenue j from maintaining productive labor- 
ers to maintain unproductive ones , and to be 
fpent and wafted , generally in the courfe of the 
year , • without even the hope of any future repro- 
duction. In return for the capital which they ad> 
•t’anced they obtained , indeed , an annuity in the 
public funds in moft cafes ofmorethan equal value." 
This annuity, no doubt, replaced to them their 
capital , and enabled them to carry on their trade 
and bufinefs to the fame or perhaps to a greater' 
extent than before; that is-, they were enabled* 
either to borrow of other people a new 'capital 
upon the credit of this annuity, or by fellingif to 
get from other people a new capital of their own ,' 
equal or fuperior to that which they had ad‘-' 
vanced to government. This new capital, how-" 
ever, which they in this manner either bought* 
or borrowed of other people, muft have exifte'd' 
in the country before, and muft have been em*‘ 
ployed, as all capitals are, in maintaining pro- 
ductive labor. When it came into the hands 
of thofe who had advanced their money to go-^ 
vernment , though it was in fome refpeCls a new 
capital to them, it was not fo to the country 
but w'as only a capital withdrawn from certain 
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etnployirients in order to be turned towards others.; 
Though it replaced rothem what they hadadvanced- 
to government , it did not replace it to the country. 
Had they not advanced this capital to government , 
there would have been in the country two capitals, 
two portions of the annual produce, inftead of one, r 
employed in maintaining produ£live labor. 

•'When for , defraying the expenfe of govern- 
ment a revenue is railed within the year .from 
the 'produce of free or unmortgaged taxes, a> 
certain portion of the revenue of private people 
ia only'turned away from maintaining one fpecies^ 
of ' unproductive labor, towards maintaining; 
another. Some part of what they pay in' thofe 
taxes might no doubt have been accumulated 
into capital , and confequently employed .in 
maintaining produ61ive labor; but the greater, 
' part would probably have been fpent and con-,, 
fequently employed in maintaining unproductive 
labor.' The public expenfe, however, when de- 
frayed in this manner , no doubt hinders more or 
lefs the further accumulation of new capital ; but 
it does not neceflarily occafion the .deftructipn of 
any actually exilling capital. 

When- the public expenfe is defrayed by 
funding , it is defrayed by (the annual deftruction 
of fome capital which had before exifted m the . 
country; by the perverfion of fome portion of 
the annual produce which had before been 
deflined for the maintenance of productive la- 
bor, towards that of unproductive labor. As 
in this cafe, however , the taxes are lighter than 
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they tvould have been , had a revenue fufhcienfi 
for defraying the fame expenfe been raifed with- 
in the year; the private revenue of individuals 
is neceflarily lefs burdened , and confequently 
their ability to fave and accumulate fome part of 
that- revenue into capital is a good deal lefs im- 
paired. ..If the method of funding dellroy more 
old capital, it at the fame time hinders lefs the 
accumulation or acquifition of new capital, than* 
that of defraying the public expenfe by a revenue f 
raifed within the year. Under the fyflem of funding, > 
the frugality and induftry of private people can 
more eafily repair the breaches which the waft®, 
and extravagance of government may occaftunally 
make in the general capital of the fociety. ? 

It is only during the continuance of war,- 
however, that the fyftem of funding has this ad- 
vantage over the other fyftem. Were the ex- 
penfe of war to be defrayed always by a revenue 
raifed within the year , the taxes from which that 
extraordinary revenue was drawn would laft no 
longer than the war. The ability of private peo- ■ 
pie to accumulate, though lefs during the war^i 
would have been greater during the peace than" 
under the fyftem of funding. ' War would not 
necelTarily have occafioned. the deftruftion of any * 
old capitals , 'and peace would have occafioned. 
the accumulation of ^ many more new. : .Wars < 
would in general be more fpeedily concluded , 
and lefs wantonly undertaken. The people feel-? ^ 
ing, during the continuance of the war, thecom-' 
plete burden of it, would foon grow weary of it ^ 
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And government, in order to humor them ; would 
not be under the neceflity of carrying it on longei* 
than it was neceffary to do fo The forefight of 
the heavy and unavoidable burdens of war would 
hinder the people from wantonly calling for it 
when there was no real or folid intefeft to hsht 

O 

for. The fealons during which ^e ability of 
private people to accumulate was fomewhat im- 
paired, would occur more tarely, and be of- 
fhorrer continuance. Thofe on the contrary,' 
during which that ability was in the higheft 
vigor, would be of- much longer duration than 
thfey can well be uhder the I'yflem of funding. 

' When funding, befides , has made a certain' 
progrefs , the multiplication of taxes which -it 
brings -along with it fometimes impairs as much 
the ability 'of private people to accumulate eveii 
in time of peace, as the other fyftem would in' 
time of war. T;ie peace revenue of Great Bri- 
tain amounts at prefent to more than ten millions 
a year.'- 'If free and 'unmortgaged , it might 'be' 
fufficient, with proper management and without' 
contra^ing a (hilling of new debt, to Carry on 
'the moft vigorous War. ‘-‘The private revenue of 
the inhabitants of Grfeaf Britain is at piVfeht as 
iTitlch encUrhbered in time of peace, their ability to' 
accumulate is- as much impaired as it would have 
been in the time of the moft expenfive war, had 
the pernicious fyftem of funding never beenadopted< 
In the payment of the iitfereft of the public 
debt, it- has been faid, it is the right hand which 
pays the left. The money does not go out of 
fV. of N, aa 
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the country. It is only a part of the revenue of 
one fet of the inhabitants which is transferred to 
another; and the nation is not a farthing the p>oorer. 
This apology is founded altogether in the fophiftry 
of the mercantile fyftem, and after the long exa- 
mination which 1 have already bellowed upon that 
fylltm , it m«^ perhaps be unneceflhry to fay any 
thing further about it. It fuppofes , befides , that 
the whole public debt is owing to the inhabitants 
of the country, which happens not to be true; 
the Dutch , as well as feveral other foreign nations , 
having a very confiderable fhare in our public 
funds. But though the whole debt were owing to 
the inhabitants of the country , it would not upon 
that account be lefs pernicious. 

Land and capital Rock are the two original 
fources of all revenue both private and public. 
Capital flock pays the! wages of produt^ive la- 
bor, whether employed in agriculture, manufac- 
tures, or commerce. The management of thofe 
two original fources of revenue belongs to two 
different fets of people; the proprietors of land, 
and the owners or employers of capital flock. 

The proprietor of land is interefled for the 
fake of his own revenue to keep his ellate in as 
good condition as he can, by building and re- 
pairing his tenants houfes , by making and main^r 
_ taining the neceifary drains and enclofures , and 
all thofe other expenlive improvements which it 
properly belongs to the landlord to make and 
maintain. But by different land-taxes the revenue 
of the landlord may be fo much diminifhed; and 
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by different duties upon the ne^effaries and 
convenienctes of life, that diminifhed revenue 
may be rendered of fo little real value, that he 
may find himfelf altogether unable to make or 
maintain thofe expenfive improvements. When 
the landlord, however, ceafes to do his part, ic 
is altogether impoflible that the tenant fhould 
continue to do his. As the diftrefs of^the landlord- 
increafes, the agriculture of the country muft 
neceffarily decline. i 

When , by different taxes upon the neceffarie* 
and’ conveniencies of life, the owners and em- 
ployers of capital flock find , that whatever re- 
venue they derive from it, will not, in a parti- 
cular country, purchafe the fame quantity of thofe 
neceffaries and conveniencies which an equal re- 
venue would in almofl any other, they will be' 
difpofed to remove to fome other. And when , in' 
order to raife thofe taxes , all or the greater part 
of merchants and manufa£lnrers , that is, all cHf' 
the greater part of the employers of great capi- 
tals, come to be continually expofed to the mor- 
tifying and vexatious vifits of the tax-gatherers,: 
this difpofition to remove will foon be changed' 
into an a<9ual removal. The induftry of the 
country will neceffarily Tall with the removal of 
the -capital which fupported it, and the ruin of 
trade and manufadlures will follow the declenfioiL 
of agriculture. 

To transfer from the owners of thofe two greaC 
fources of revenue , land and capital flock , from 
the perfbns immediately interefled in the good 
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Condition of every particular portion of land , and 
in the good management of every particular por- 
tion of capital ftock, to another fet of perfons 
(the creditors of the public, who have no fuch 
particular intereft ) , the greater part of the reve- 
nue arifing from either, muft, in the long-run, 
occafion both the negle£l of land , .and the wafle 
dr removal of capital Rock. A creditor of the 
public has no doubt a general intereR in the 
profperity of the agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce of the country '; and confequently in the 
good condition of its lands , and in the good ma- 
nagement of its capital Rock. Should there be any 
general failure or declenfion in any of thefe things , 
the produce of the different taxes might no longer 
be fufhcient to pay him the annuity or intereR 
which is due to him. But a creditor of the public , 
confidered merely as fuch ,, has no intereR in the 
good condition of any particular portion of land , 
or in the good management of any particular 
portion of capital Rock. As a creditor of the 
public he has no knowledge of any fuch par- 
ticular portion. He has no infpeClion of it. He can 
have no care about it. Its ruin may in fome cafes 
be unknown to him, and cannot direCRy affeCl him. 

The praClice of funding has gradually en- 
feebled every Rate which has adopted it. The 
Italian republics feem to have begun it. Genoa 
and Venice, the only two remaining which can 
pretend to an ' independent exiRence, have both 
been enfeebled by it. Spain feems to have 
leaisied the pra£lice. Rom the Italian republics. 
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and (its taxes being probably lefs judicious than 
theirs) ithas, in proportion to its natural ftrength , 
been ftill more enfeebled. The debts of Spain are 
of very old ftanding. It was deeply in debt before 
the end of the fixteenth century, about a hun- 
dred years before England owed a fhilling. France, 
notwithftandingall its natural refources, languHhes 
under an oppreffive load of the fame kind. The 
republic of theUnitedProvincesisas much enfeebled 
by its debts as either Genoa or Venice. Is it likely 
that in Great Britain alone a practice, which has 
brought either weaknefs or defolation into every 
other country, fliould prove altogether innocent P 
The fyftem of taxation ellabliflied in thofe 
different countries, it may be faid, is inferior to 
that of England. I believe it is fo. But it ought 
to be remembered , that when the wifeft go- 
vernment has exhaufted all the proper fubjeils of 
taxation, it muft, in cafes of urgent necelRty , 
haverecourfe to improper ones. The wife republic 
of Holland has upon fome occafions been obliged 
' to have recourfe to taxes as inconvenient as the 
greater part of thofe of Spain. Another war begun 
before any confiderable liberation of the public 
revenue had been brought about, and growing in 
its progrefs as expenfive as the laft war, may, 
from irrefiftible neceflity , render the Britifb fyftem 
of taxation as oppreftive as that of Holland , or 
even as that of Spain. To the honor, of our pre- 
fent fyftem of taxation, indeed, it has hitherto 
given fo little embarraffment to induftry, that, 
during the courfe even of the moft expenfive^ 
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%vars , the frugality and good condu^l of indivictuala 
feem to have beenable,byfavingand accumulation, 
to repair all the breaches which the wafte and ex- 
travagance of government had made in the ge- 
neral capital of the fociety. At the conclufion 
of the late war, the moft expenfive that Great 
Britain ever waged, her agriculture was as flou- 
riihing, her manufa£lures as numerous and as 
fullyemployed, and her commerce asextenfive, 
as they had ever been before. The capital , 
therefore , which fupported all thofe different 
branches of induftry , muft have been equal to 
what it had ever been before. Since the peace, 
agriculture has been ftill further improved, the 
rents of houfes have rifen in every town and vil- 
lage of the country, a proof of the increafmg 
wealth and revenue of the people ; and the annual 
amount of the greater part of the old taxes, of 
the principal branches of the excife and cufloms 
in particular, has been continually increafmg, 
an equally clear proof of an increafmg con- 
fumption , and confequently of an increafmg • 
produce, which could alone fupport that con- 
fumption. Great Britain feems to fupport with 
eafe , a burden which , half a century ago , no- 
body believed her capable of fupporting. Let v 
us not, however, upon this account ralhly con- 
clnde that fhe is capable of fupporting any bur- 
den ; nor even be too confident .that fhe could 
fupport, without great diftrefs, a burden a little 
greater than what has already been laid upon 
her. 
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W^hen liatiooal debts have once been accu- 
mulued to a certain degree, there is fcarce , 1 
believe, a lingle inftance of their having been 
fairly and completely paid. The liberation of the 
public revenue, if it has ever been brought about 
at all, has always been brought about by a bank- 
ruptcy; fometimes by an avowed one, but al- 
ways by a real one, though frequently by a 
pretended payment. 

The raifingof the denomination of the coin has 
been the moft ufual expedient by which a real 
public bankruptcy has been difguifed under the 
appearance of a pretended payment. Ifafixpence, 
for example, Ihould either by a£f of parliament or 
royal proclamation be railed to tKe denomination of 
a {hilling, and twenty fixpences to that of a pound 
fterling; the perfon who under the old denomina- 
tion had borrowed twenty {hillings , or near four 
ounces of I'llver, would, under the new, pay with 
twenty fixpences, or with fomething lefs than 
two ounces. A national debt of about a hundred 
and twenty-eight millions , nearly the capital of 
the funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain, 
might in this manner be paid with about fixty-four 
millions of our prefent money. It would indeed 
be a pretended payment only, and the creditors 
of the public would really be defrauded of ten 
{hillings in the pound of what was due to them. 
The calamity too would extend much further 
than to the creditors of the public, and thofe of 
every private perfon would fuffer a proportion- 
able lo&; and this without any advantage, but 
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in moft cafes with a great additional lofs, to the 
creditors of the public. It the creditors of the 
public indeed were generally much in debt to 
other people, they might in fome meafure com- 
penfate their lofs by paying their creditors in the 
fame coin in which the public had paid them. 
But in moft countries the creditors of the public 
are, the greater part ot them, wealthy people, who 
ftand more in the relation of creditors than in that 
of debtors towards the reft of their fellow-citizens. 
A pretended payment of this kind , therefore , in- 
ftead of alleviating, aggravates in moft cafes the 
lofs of the creditors of the public; and without 
any advantage to the public, extends the calamity 
to a great number of other innocent people. It 
occafions a general and moft pernicious fubverfion 
of the fortunes of private people; enriching in moft; 
cafes the idle and profufe debtor atthe expenfe of 
the induftriouB and frugal creditor, and tranfport- 
ing a great part of the national capital from the 
hands which were likely to increafe and improve 
it, to thofe which are likely to dillipate and de- 
ftroy it. When it becomes necelTary for a ftate 
to declare itfelf bankrupt, in the Tame manner as 
when it becomes neceffary'^ for an individual to 
do fo, a fair, open, and avowed bankruptcy is 
always the meafure which is both leaft diftio^ 
"hiorable to the debtor, and leaft hurtful to the 
creditor. The honor of a ftate is furely very 
poorly provided 'or, when, in order to cpver the 
difgrjce of a real bankruptcy, it has recourfe to 
a juggling trick of this kind , fo eafily feen 
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throtigh , and at the fame time fo extremely 
pernicious. 

Aim oft all ftates , however , ancient as well as . 
modern; when reduced to this neceflity, have, 
upon fome occafions, played this very juggling 
trick. The Romans ^ at the end of the firft 
Punic war, reduced the As, the coin or denomi- 
nation by which they computed the value of all 
their other coins, from containing twelve ounces 
of copper to contain only’ two ounces; that is, 
they railed two ounces of copper to a denomina- 
tion which had always before exprefled the value 
:of twelve ounces. The republic was, in this 
-manner, enabled to pay the great debts which it 
had contrafled with the fixth part of what it 
really owed. So fudden andfo great a bankruptcy ; 
we ftiould in the prefent times be apt to’ imagine', 
muh have occafioned a very violent popular cla- 
mor. It does not appear to have occafioned any. 
The law which enabled it was, like all other 
laws relating to the coin, introduced and carried 
through the affembly of the’ people by a tribune^ 
and was probably a very popular law. . In Rome, 
as in all the other ancient republics, the poor 
people were conftantly in debt to the rich and the 
great , who, in order to fecure their votes at the 
annual eleflions, ufed to lend them money at 
exorbitant intereft, which, being never paid, foon 
accumulated into a fum too great either for the 
debtor to pay, or for any body elfe to pay for 
him.- The debtor, for fear of a very fevere 
execution, was obliged, without any further 
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gratuity, to vote for the candidate whom the 
creditor recommanded. In fpite of all the laws 
againA bribery and corruption , the bounty of the 
candidates, together with the occafional diAribu- 
tions of corn, which were ordered by the fenate, 
were the principal funds from which , during the 
latter times of the Roman republic, the poorer 
citizens derived their fubfiAence. To deliver them- 
felves from this fubje^Uon to their creditors, the 
poorer citizens were continually calling out either 
for an entire abolition of debts, or for what they 
called (View tables; that is, for a law which Ihould 
entitle them to a complete acquittance, upon 
paying only a certain proportion of their accumu- 
lated debts. The law which reduced the coin of 
all denominations to a fixth part of its former 
value, as it enabled them to pay their debts with 
a fixth part of what they really owed , was equi- 
valent to the moA advantageous new tables. In 
order to fatisfy the people , the rich and the great 
were , upon feveral different occafions , obliged to 
confent to laws both for abolifhing debts , and for 
introducing new tables ; and they probably were 
induced to confent to this law, partly for the 
fame reafon , and partly that , by liberating the 
public revenue, they might re Aore vigor to that 
government of which they themfelves had the 
principal dire£lion. Anoperationofthis kind would , 
at once reduce a debt of a hundred and twenty- 
eight millions to twenty-one millions three hun- 
dred and thirty-three thoufand three hundred and 
thirty-three pounds fix fhillings and eight-pence. 
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l(n the courfe of the fecond Punic war the At 
was flill further reduced , hrfl , from two ounces 
of copper to one ounce ; and afterwards from one 
ounce to half an ounce ; that is , to the twenty- 
fourth part of its original value. By combining 
the three Roman operations into one, a debt of 
a hundred and twenty-eight millions of our pre- 
lent money, might in this manner be reduced 
all at once to a debt ofhve millions three hundred 
and thirty - three thoufand three hundred and 
• thirty-three pounds fix Ihillings and eight-pence. 
Even the enormous debt of Great Britain might 
in this manner foon be paid. 

By means of fuch expedienb the coin of, I be- 
lieve, all nations has been gradually reduced more 
and more below its original value, and the fame 
nominal fum has been gradually brought to con- 
tain a fmaller and a fmaller quantity of filver. 

Nations have fometimes, for the fame purpofe, 
adulterated the fiandard of their coin ; that is , 
have mixed a greater quantity of alloy in it. If in 
the pound weight of our filver coin , for example, 
inftead of eighteen penny-weight, according to the 
prefent ftandard , there was mixed eight ounces of 
alloy ; a pound fierling, or twet^ty Ihillings of fuch 
coin, would be worth little more than fix (hillings 
and eight-pence of our prefent money. The quan- 
tity of filver contained in fix (hillings and ei^ht- 
penceofour prefent money , would thus be raifed 
very nearly to the denomination of a pound fter- 
ling. The adulteration of the Aandard has exa£lly 
the fame effect with what the French call aa 
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augmentation , or a direflraifing of the denomina- 
tion of the coin. 

An augmentation, or a direfl railing of the 
denomination of 4 he coin, always is, and from its 
nature muftbe, an open and avowed* operation. 
By means of it pieces of a fmaller weight and 
bulk are called by the fame name which had 
before been given to pieces of a greater weight 
and bulk. The adulteration of the ftandard , on 
the contrary, has generally been a concealed 
operation. By means of it pieces were iffued from 
the mint of the fame denominations, and, as nearly 
as could be contrived, of the fame weight, bulk, 
and appearance, with pieces which had been 
current before of much greater value. When king 
John of France*, in order to pay his debts, 
adulterated his coin , all the officers of his mint 
werefworn to fecrecy. Both operations are unjuft. 
But a fimple augmentation is an injuftice of open 
violence ; whereas an adulteration is an injuftice of 
treacherous fraud. This latter operation , there^ 
fore , as foon as it has been difcovered , and it 
could never be concealed very long, has always 
excited much greater indignation than the former. 
The coin after any confiderable augmentation has 
very feldom been brought back to its former 
weight; but after the greateft adulterations it has 
almoft always been brought back to its former 
finenefs. It has fcarce ever happened that the 

* See du Gaiige Gloflkry , voce Meneta } the Benediftine 
^Utioa, . .! 
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foTy and indignation of the people could otherwifo 
be appeafed. ' , i i r t 

In the end of the reign of Henry. VIII), and in* 
the beginning of that of Edward* VI. the' Euglilb 
coin was not onlyraifed in its denomination , but 
adulterated in its Aandard. The like frauds were 
pra^lifed in Scotland during the minority of lamesr 
VI. They have occafionally been pradlifed in ^oAr 
other countties. . > 

That the public revenqe of Great Britain canf 
never be completely liberated or even that any! 
confiderable progrefs can ever be made tovyards! 
that liberation , while the furplus of that revenue,' 
or what is over and above .defraying, the annnah 
expenfe of the peace eAablilhment is fo veryi 
fmall , it feems altogether in vain to expefi. That; 
liberation , it is evident , can never be brought; 
about without either fome, very confiderable.aug-i 
mentation of the public revenue , or fopie>eqn4Byr 
confiderable redufUoii of the public expenfe. - . > 
t A more equal land, tax, a‘ more equal tax uponj 
the. rent of houfes, and fuch alterations ..in the,: 
prefent fyftem of cuftoms and expfe as. thofor 
which have been mentioned in the.Jforegtiing; 
chapter , might , perhaps, without increafing thej 
burden of the greater part of the people, but onlyl 
dilbributing the weight of it more equally. Upon the., 
whole , produce a confiderable augmentation of re- > 
venue.The moAfanguine projector, however, could 
fcarce Ratter himfelf that any augmentation of chis; 
kind would be fuch asxould give any, r^afpnable. 
hopes, either of liberating the public -revenue 
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altogether , or even of making fiich progrefs towards 
that liberation in time of peace , as either to pre-^ 
vent or tb cbmpenfate the further accumulation of 
the public debt in the next war. 

' Byr extending the Britifli fyftem of taxation to all’ 
the different provinces of the empire inhabited by * 
people of either Britifh or European extraftion , a* 
much greater augmentation of revenue might be ^ 
expeded. This, however, could fcarce, perhaps/ 
be done,' confidently with the principles of the 
Britifh conftitution, without admitting into the' 
Britifh’ parliament, or if you will into the ftates-* 
general of the Britifh Empire, a fair and equal* 
reprefentation of all thofe different provinces , that' 
of each province bearing the fame proportion to the' 
produce of its taxes , as the reprefentation of Great' 
Britain might bear to the produce of the taxes* 
levied upon Great Britain. The private intereft of* 
rnanyi powerful individuals; the confirmed prejo-' 
dices of great bodies of people feem, indeed, at^ 
prefent ; to^oppofe to (bgreaf achange fuch obfiacles 
as it may be very difficult, perhaps altogether im-^ 
poflible, to fiirmount.^ Without, however ; *'pre-I 
tending ’to determine whether’ fuch a union bb' 
praflicaWe or imprafticable, it may not,' perhaps , ^ 
he improper ; .in a fpeculative work of this kind,' 
to confider how far the Britifh fyftem oftaxatioiL’ 
might be applied to all‘ the different provinces of 
the erhpite what revenue rhight be expedfed from’*^ 
it if fo applied , and. iO what manner a general’ 
union of this'kind might be likely to affefl the 
bappineTs arid'profperity of tlie‘ different provinces^ ’ 
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comprehended within it. Snch a fpeculation can. 
at worft be regarded but as a new Utopia , lefs* 
amufxng certainly, but not more ufelefs and chi- 
merical than the old one. i . 

The land-tax, the ftamp-dutic* , and the different • 
duties of cuftoms and excife , conftitute the four 
principal branches of the Britilh taxes.' 

Ireland is certainly as able , and our American 
and Weft Indian plantations more able to pay a' 
land-tax than Great Britain. Where the landlord’ 
isfubjeil neither to tjthe nor poors rate , he muft* 
certainly be more able to = pay fuch a tax’, than 
where he is fubjc^I to both thofe other burdens.' 
The tithe, whe're there is no modus, and where 
it is levied in kind, diminiflies more what would 
otherwife be the rent of the landlord , than a land- • 
tax which^feally amounted to five iliillings in the 
pound..; Such a tithe'will be found in m oft cafes 
to amount to more than a fourth part of fhe^real ’ 
rent of the land, orof what remains after replacing' 
completely the capital of-'the farmer, together With ' 
his reaiotubie profit. If all modufes and aU‘W-‘ 
propria<<iron8 were taken away, the complete church^ 
tithe.ol -Great Britairr-iind Ireland could not well 
be eftiroared ' at lefs than fix or feven millions. 
If there -vi'as no tithes either in Great Britain or’ 
Ireland, the landlords co'uld afford ta pay file or i 
feven millions additional land-tax, without being ^ 
more burdened than a very great part of ^hem 
are at prefent. America pays no tithe, and could 
therefore very well afford fo pay a land tax.' The ‘ 
lands in America and the Weft Indies , ihdeed , ‘are ' 
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in general not tenanted nor leafed out to farmers 
they could not therefore be a Helled according ta 
any rent-roll. . But neither were the lands of Great 
Britain, in the 4 th of William andMariry, afleffed* 
according to any, rent-roll , but according to a 
very loofe and inaccurate efttmation. ' The. lands 
in America might be afftrfled either in ’theTame. 
manner , or according to an equitable^valuation in 
confequence of an accurate furVey ^ like that which 
was lately made in the Milanefe, and inthedomi-. 
nions of Auftria, Pruflia, and Sardinia.*, i * 
^Stamp-duties, it is evident, might he levied 
without any variation in. all countries where the 
forms , of . law procefs, and the deeds by which 
property both real and perfonal is transferred, 
are thefame or nearly the fame. • ‘ 1 ^ 

. The extenfion of the cuftom-houfe laws: of .Great 
Britain to ^Ireland and the plantations , .provided it 
was .^accompanied, as in juftice it ought to. be, 
with an extenfiou of the freedom of trade, would be 
iri the higheft degree advantageous to both. All the 
ioyidiousi reftraints which "at prefent, opprefs the* 
trade of Ireland , the difUn6Uon between* the enu-. 
merited and non- enumerated commodities of Am'e-* '. 
rica,. wqpld.be entirely atSn end. * The countries 
north , of, Gape Finifterre would be asopen.to every? 
part qf the produce of America as.thofe Couth' ofL 
tU^ Cape are to fome parts of that produce at pre-*l 
feht.. .Thetra{de between all theidifferent partsofthe' 
Briti Hi empire would, in confeqiienceofthisuniformt-. 
ity in thecuflom-houfe laws, be.asfree.asthe coafti*^ 
ingpade of Great Britaip it,at prefentc The Brinfii 

empire 
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empire, would thus afford within itfe^f an immenfe 
internal market for every part of the produce of 
all its different provinces. So great an extenfion of 
market would foon compenfate both to Ireland and 
the plantations, all that they could fulfer from the 
increafe of t lye duties of cufloms. 

The excife is the only part of the BritiOi fyftem 
of taxation , which would require to be varied in 
any refpeft according as it was applied to the dif- 
ferent provinces of the empire. It might be applied 
to Ireland without any variation ; the produce and 
confumption of that kingdom being exadly of the 
fame nature with thofe of Great Britain. In its ap- 
plication to America and the Weft Indies, of which 
the produce and confumption are fo very different 
from thofeofGreatBritain,fomemodification might 
be neceflary, in the fame manner as in its application 
to the cider and beer counties of England. 

A ferm’ented liquor, for example, which is 
called beer , but which , as it is made of melaffes, 
bears very little refemblance to our beer, makes 
a confiderable part of the common drink of the 
people in America. This liquor, as it can be ^ 
kept only for a few days, cannot, like our beer, 
be prepared and ftored up for fale in great 
breweries ; but every private family muft brew it 
for their own ule, in the fame manner as they 
cook their viflnals. But to fubjeif every private 
family to the odious vifits and examination of 
the tax-gatherers, in the fame manner' as we fub- 
je£l tfie keepers of aiehoufes and the brewers for 
public fale , would be altogether inoenftftent; 

W. of N. 4. «3 
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with liberty. If for the fake of equality it was 
thought neceflary to lay a tax upon this liquor , 
it might be taxyd by taxing the material of which 
itismade, either at the place of manufadure, or, 
if thecircumftancei ofthe trade rendered fuch an ex- 
cife improper, bylayingaduty upon its importation 
into the colony in which it was to be confumed. Be> 
fides the duty of one penny a gallon impofed by 
the Britifli parliament upon the importation of 
melafles into America; there is a provincial tax of 
this kind upon their importation intoMaflachufett’s 
Bay, in fliips belonging to any other colony, of 
-eight-pence the hoglhead; and another upon their 
importation , from the northern colonies , into 
South Carolina, of five-pence the gallon. Or if 
neither of thefe methods was found convenient , 
each family might compound for its confumption 
I of this liquor, either according to the number of 
perfons of which it confided , in the fame manner 
as private families compound for the malt-tax in 
England , or according to the different ages and 
(exes of thofe perfons , in the fame manner as 
feveral different taxes are levied in Holland; or 
nearly as Sir Matthew Decker propofes that all 
taxes upon confbmable commodities ihould be 
levied in England. This mode of taxation, it has 
tlready been obferved , when applied to obje£is of 
a fpeedy confumption , is not a very convenient 
bne^ It might be adopted , however , in cafes 
where no better could be done. 

Sugar , rum , ond tobacco , are commodities 
whi^ are no wlu;{p neceflaries of life , which are 

^ • .4 
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become objects of almoft univerfal confumption, 
and which are therefore extremely proper fubjefls 
of taxation. If a union with the colonies were to 
take 'place, thofe commodities might be taxed 
either before they go out of the hand of the mand- 
failurer or grower; or if this mode of taxation 
did’ not fnit the circumftances of thofe perfons, 
they might be depofited in public warehoufes both 
at the place of manufatflure, and at all the dif- 
ferent ports of the empire to which they might af- 
terwards be tranfported, to remain there, under 
the joint cuflody of the owner and the revenue 
officer, till fuch time as they fliould be delivered 
out either to the confnmer, to the merchant retailer 
forhome-confumption,ortothemerchantexporter, 
the tax not to be advanced till fuch delivery. When 
delivered out for exportation, to go duty free; 
upon proper fecurity being given that they fliould 
really be exported out of the empire. Thefe are 
perhaps the principal commodities with regard to 
which a union with the colonies might require 
fome confiderable change in the prefent fyftem oi 
Britifli taxation. 

What might be the amount of the revenue 
which this lyftem of taxation extended to all the 
different provinces of the empire ‘might jproduce, 
it muft , no doubt, be altogether impoflible to 
afcertain with tolerable exaftnefs. By means of 
this fyflfm there is annually levied in Great 
Britain , upon lefs than eight millions of people, 
more than ten millions of revenue. Ireland 
contains more than two millions of people , and 
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according to the accounts laid before the congrefs, 
the twelve alfociated provinces of America contain 
more th^n three. Thofe accounts, however, may 
have been exaggerated , in order, perhaps, either 
to encourage their own people, or to intimidate 
thofe of this country , and we fliall fuppofe there- 
fore that our North-American and Weft-IncHan 
colopies taken together contain no more than three 
millions ; or that the whole Britiih empire , in Eu- 
rope and America , contains no more than thirteen 
millions of inhabitants. If upoh lefs than eight mil- 
lions of inhabitants this fyllem of taxation raifes ji 
revenueof more than ten millions fterling; it ought 
upon thirteen millions of inhabitants to raife a re- 
venue of more than fixteen millions two hundred 
and fifty thoufand pounds Rerling. From this re- 
venue, fuppofing that this fyftem could produce it, 
muft be deduced , the revenue ufually raifed in 
Ireland and the plantations for defraying the ex- 
penfe of their refpeftive civil governments. The 
expenfe of the civil and military eflabliOiment of 
Ireland , together with the interefl of the public 
debt, amounts, at a medium of the two years 
which ended March 1775, to fomething lefs than 
feven hundred and fifty thoufand pounds a year. 
By a very exa<^l account of the revenue of the 
principal colonies of America and the Weft-Indies , 
it amounted, before the comtnencement of the 
prefent difturbances , to a hundred and forty-one 
thoufand eight hundred pounds. In this account, 
however , the revenue of Maryland , of North- 
Carolina and of all our late acquifitions both upon 
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the continent and in the iflands, is omitted which 

may perhaps make a difference of thirty ; 6t 
forty thoufand pounds. For the fake of even 
numbers therefore, let us fuppofe that the re- 
venue neceffary for fnpporting the civil * go- 
vernment of Ireland and( the plantations; may 
amount to a million. There would remain con- 
fequently a revenue of fifteen millions two hun- 
dred and ^fty thoufand pounds , to he applied 
towards defraying the general expenfe of the 
empire , and towards paying the public debt. 
But if from *the prefent revenue of Great Britain 
. a million could in peaceable times be fpared to\ 
wards the payment of that debt, fix millions two 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds could very 
well be fpared from this improved revenue.' 
This great finking fund "too might be augmented 
every year by the intereft of the debt which had 
been difcharged the year before, and might in 
this manner increafe fo very rapidly , as to be‘ 
fufficient in a few years to difcharge the whole 
debt , and thus to reftdre completely the at prfe^ 
fent debilitated and languifliing vigor of the 
empire. In the mean time the people might be 
Relieved from fome of the mod burdenfome taxes; 
from thofe which are impofed either upon the 
neceffaries of life , or upon the materials of ma- 
n"ufa£lure. The' laboring poor would thus be 
enabled to live better,' to work cheaper, and to 
fend their goods cheaper to market. * The cheap- 
nefs of their goods would increafe the demand 
fof them , and confequently for the labor of 
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thofe who produced them. This increafe in the 
demand for labor, would both increafe the nunibera 
and improve. the circumftances of the laboring poor. 
Their confumption would increafe, and togetiier 
with it the revenue arifing from all thofe articles 
of their conlumption upon which the taxes might 
be allowed to remain. • 

The revenue arifing from thisfyftem of taxation, 
however , might not immediately incroafe in pro- 
portion to the number of people who were fub- 
jeded to it. Great indulgence would for fome time 
be due to thofe provinces of the empire which were 
thus-fubje£ied to burdens to which they had not 
before been accuftomed , and even when the fame 
taxes came to be levied every where as exaftly 
as poflible , they would not every where produce 
a revenue proportioned to the numbers of the 
people. In a poor country the confumption of the 
principal commodities fubje^ to th^ duties of 
cufloms and excife is very 'fmall ; and. in a thinly 
inhabited country the opportunities of fmuggling 
are very great. The confumption of malt liquors 
among the inferior ranks of people in Scotland is 
very fmall, and the excife upon malt, beer, and 
ale , produces lefs there than in England in propor* 
tion to the numbers of the people and the rate of 
the duties , which upon malt is different on account , 
ofafuppofed differenceofquality. In thefe particular 
branches of the excife, there is not, 1 apprehend, , 
much more Snuggling in the one country than 
in the other. The duties upon the diflillery, and 
the greater part, of the duties of cuAoms , in 
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proportion to the numbers of people in the refpcc* 
tive countries, produce lefs in Scotland than in 
England^ not only on account of the fmaller con-- 
fumption of the .taxed commodities: » but of thor 
much greater facility of fmnggling. In Ireland ^ -the 
inferior ranks of people are ;ftill! poorer than in> 
Scotland , 'arid many parts of thecouritry.are alrncdlf . 
as thinly inhabited. Ireland, therefore, the con- 
fumption of the taxed commodities might, in prorr 
portion to the number of the people, be ftill ilefs, 
than. in Scotland, and the facility of fmuggling 
nearly the fame. In America and the Weftrlndies. 
the white people even .of the loweft rank are in 
much better ;‘circumfiances than thofe of the fam^ 
rank in England , and their tonfumption of all the 
luxuries in which they ufually.indulge themfelves 
is probably much greater. The blacks, indeed ^ 
who make the greater part of the inhabitants both 
of the fouthern colonies upon the continent ai\d of 
the Weft-India ifland6,^as they ar^ in a hate of 
llavery, are, no doubt, in a worfe. condition than 
the pooreft people .either in Scotland or Ireland* 
We muft not , however, upon that account ^ 
imagine that they are worfe fed , or that their 
eonfomption of articles .which might be fubje^led 
to moderate duties, is lefs than that even of the 
lower Tahki bf people .in England. In order that 
they may work well ,* it is the intereft of. their 
maher that they Ihould be fed well and kept in 
good heart, in the fame manner as it is his. in- 
tereft that his working cattle ihould be fo. The 
blacks accordingly have almoft every \Vhere. their 
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allowance of ‘irum and ofmdaffes or fpruce beer,, 
in the fame manner as the white fervants^ and 
. this allowance would not probably be withdrawn , 
though thofe articles fliould be fubjefted to mo-, 
derate* '"duties^ ‘ The confumption of the, taxed 
commodities, therefore, - in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants , would probably be as 
great in’ America and the Weft -Indies as in any. 
part; of the Britifti empire. The opportunities 
of ‘fmuggHng indeed, would be much greater; 
America, in proportion to the extent of the 
country, being much more thinly inhabited than 
either- Scotland or Ireland. If the revenue, 
however / which is at prefent Taifed .by the dif*. 
ferent duties upon malt-and malt liquors, were to 
be ‘levied by a Tingle duty upon malt; the oppor-* 
tunity of fmuggling in the mod important branch 
of the excife would be almoft entirely taken 
away.j And if the • duties, of cuftoms, inftead of» 
being impofed upon almoft all the different articles 
of importation , were confined to a few of the moft 
general ufe and confumption , and if the levying* 
of thofe- duties were fubje6led to the excife laws,' 
the • opportunity of fmuggling, though not fo' 
entirely taken away , would be very much dimi-. 
nifhed. In confequence of thofe two, apparently, 
very Ample and eafy alterations, the duties of 
cuftoms* and excife mights probably produce a 
revenue as great in proportion to the confump- 
tion of the moft thinly inhabited province, as 
they do at prefent in proportion to that of th^ 
moft populous, , ( 
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- The Americans , it has been faid , indeed , have 
no gold or filver money ; the interior commerce 
of the country being carried on by a paper cur- 
rency , and the gold and filver which occafiionaliy 
come among them being all fent to great Britain 
in return for the commodities which they receive^ 
from us. But without gold and filver, it is ad- 
ded , there is no polTibility of paying taxes. We^ 
already got all the gold and filver which they 
have. How is it pollible t6 draw from thena 
what they have not ? • , 

■ The prefent fcarcity of gold and filver money in 
America is not the effe£l of the poverty of that 
country , or of the inability of the people there to 
purchafe thofe metals. In a country where the 
wages oflabor are fo much higher; and the price 
of provifions fo much lower than in England , 

• the greater part of the people muft furely have 
wherewithal to purchafe a greater quantity, if it 
were either necefiary or convenient for them to- 
do fo. The fcarcity of thofe metals therefore, muft 
be the effe£l of choice , and not of necedity. i 

. It is for tranfa^ing either domellic or foreign- 
bufinefsy that gold and filver money is either, 
necefiary or convenient. j 

The domeftic . bufinefs of every .country , it 
has been IhovVn in. the fecond book of this In- 
quiry may, at leaft in peaceable times , be tranf- 
adled by means of a paper currency , with 
nearly the fame degree of conveniency as by 
gold and filver money. It is convenient for 
the Americans, who could always employ with 
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profit in the improvement of their lands a greater 
Itock than they can eafily get, to fave as much at 
poflible the expenfe of fo coilly an inflrnment of 
commerce as gold and filver, and rather to employ 
that part of their furplus produce which would be 
neceflary for purchafing thofe metals, in purchafing 
the inRruments of trade , the materials of clothing , 
feveral parts of houfehold furniture, and the iron- 
work neceflary for building' and extending itheir 
fettlements and plantations, in purchafing, not 
dead Aock , but a£live and produ£live flock. The 
colony governments find it for their intereft to 
fupplythe people with fuch a quantity of paper- 
' money as is fully fufficient and generally more 
than (Sufficient for tranfa£ling their domeAic bufi- 
nefs. Some of thofe governments , that of Penn- 
fylvania particularly,, derive arevenue from lending 
this paper- money to their fubje£ls at an intereft 
of fo much per cent. Others, like that of Maf- 
fachufett'sBay, advance upon extraordinary emer- 
gencies a paper-money of this kind for defraying 
the public expenfe, and afterwards, when it fuita 
the conVenlency of the colony, redeem it at the 
depreciated value to which it gradually falls. In 
J 747 **that colony paid, in this manner, the 
greater part of its public debts, with the tenth 
part of the money for* which its bills had been 
granted. It fuits the conveniency of the planters 
to fave the expenfe of employing gold and filver 
money in their domeibc tranfa6lions , and it fuiu 

* See Hutchinfon’s Hift. of MaflkcbuCett't Bay, Vol. II. 
page 436 , & fcq. • ' 
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'the eonveniency of the colony governments to 
fupply them with a medium , wliich , though at- 
tended with fome very conliderable difadvantages,, 
enables them to fave that expenfe. The redundancy 
of paper-money necelfarUy baniilies gold andfilver 
from tl;e domefUc tranfa£iions of the colonies , 
for the fame reafon that it has baniihed thofe 
metals from the greater part of the domeftic tranf- 
adlions in Scotland •, arid in both countries it is 
not the poverty, but the enterprihng and pro- 
• jelling fpirit of the people, their defire of em-' 
ploying all the Aock which they can get as a<niv6' 
and produf^ive Aock, which has occafioned this 
redundancy of paper-money. 

In the exterior commerce which the differerlt. 
colonies carry on with Great Britain, gold and. 
lilver are more or left employed , exa£lly in pro^'> 
portion as they are more or lefs neceAary. Where ■ 
thofe metals are not neceffary, they feldpm ap-. 
pear. Where they are neceffary, they are gene-, 
rally found. • • t 

In the commerce between Great Britain and. 
the tobacco colonies , the Britiih goods .are gene- ' 
rally advanced to the coloniAs at a pretty long, 
credit ,. and are afterwards paid for in tobacco, 
rated at a certain price. It is more convenient 
for the coloniAs to pay in tobacco than in gold 
and filver. • It would be more convenient for 
any merchant to pay for the goods which his> 
corrcfpondents had fold to him in fome other fort 
of goods which he might happen to ^eal in , than 
in money. Such a merchant would have no 
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occafion to keep any part of his ftock by him nn- 
employedy and in ready money, for anfwering 
occafional demands. He could have, at all times, 
a larger c^uantity of goods in his (hop or warehoufe, 
and he could deal to a greater extent. But itfeldom 
happens to be convenient for all the correfpondcnts, 
of a merchant to receive payment for the goods 
which they fell to him , in goods of fome other 
kind which he happens to deal in. The Britilh 
merchants who trade to Virginia and Maryland 
happen to be a particular fet of correfpondents, to 
whom it is more convenient to receive payment 
for the goods which they fell to thofe colonies in 
tobacco than in gold and filver. They expei^t to 
make a profit by the fale of the tobacco. They 
could make none by that of the gold and filver.’ 
Gold and filver, therefore,v»i 7 feldom appear in the 
commerce between Great Britain and the tobacco 
colonies. Maryland and Virginia have as little 
txx:afion for thofe metals in their foreign as in 
their domeftic commerce. They are faid, ac- 
cordingly, to have lefs gold and filver 'money 
than 'any other colonies in America. They are 
reckoned , however , as thriving , and confe- 
qnently as rich, as any of their neighbours. ' 

-In tlie* northern colonies, Pennfylvania , New 
York, New Jerfey; the four governments of 
New England, &c. the value of their own pro- 
duce which they export to Great Britain is not 
equal to that of the manufa£lnres which they 
import for their own nfe, and for that of fome ' 
of the other colonies to which they are the 
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carriers. A balance, therefore, mu A be paid to the 
mother country in gold and filver, and this 
balance they generally And. 

In the fugar colonies the value of the produce 
annually exported to Great Britain is much 
greater than that of all the goods imported from 
thence. If the fugar and rum annually fent to 
the mother country were paid for in thofe colo- ' 
nies. Great Britain would be obliged to fend out 
every year a very large balance in money , and 
the trade to the WeA Indies would, by a certain 
fpecies of politicians , be coniidered as extremely 
difadvantageous. But it fo happens, that many of 
the principal proprietors of the fugar plantations 
refide in Great Britain. Their rents are remitted 
to them in fugar and rum , the produce of their 
eAates. The fugar and rum which the WeA 
India merchants purchafe in thofe colonies upon 
their own account, are not equal in value to the 
goods which they annually fell there. A balance 
therefore muA neceffarily be paid to them in gold 
and filver, and this balance too is generally 
found. 

The difficulty and irregularity of payment 
from the different colonies to Great Britain , have 
not been at all in proportion to the greatnefs or 
fmallnefs of the balances which were refpe£lively 
due from them. Payments have in general been 
more regular from the northern than from the 
tobacco colonies, though the former have gene- 
rally paid a pretty large balance in money , while 
the latter have either paid no balance , or a much 
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fmaller one. The difficulty of getting payment 
from our different fugar colonies has been greater 
pr lefs in proportion, not fo much to the extent 
of the balances reTpeiHively due from them , as to 
the quantify of uncultivated land which they 
contained; that is, to the greater or fmaller 
temptation which the planters have been under of 
over-trading , or of undertaking the fettlement 
and plantation of greater quantities of wafte land 
than fuited the extent of their capitals. The returns 
from the great ifland of Jamaica , where there is 
ftill much uncultivated land, have, upon this 
account, been in general more irregular and un- 
certain, than thofe from the fmaller iflands of 
Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. Chriftophers, which 
have for thefe many years been completely culti- 
vated, and have, upon that account , afforded lefs 
field for the fpeculations of the planter. The new 
acquifitions of Grenada , Tobago , St. Vincents , 
and Dominica, have opened a new field for fpe- 
culations of this kind ; and the returns from thofe 
iflands have of late been as irregular and uncertain 
as thofe from the great ifland of Jamaica. 

It is not, therefore, the poverty of the colo- 
nies which occafiuns , in the greafer part of them , 
the prefent fcarcity of gold and ftlver money. 
Their great detnand for a£five and produ^live 
flock makes it convenient for them to have as 
little dead flock as poffible; and difpofes them' 
“Upon that account to content themfelves with a 
cheaper, though lefs commodious inftrnment of 
commerce than gold and fiiver.' They are 
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thereby enabled to convert the value of that gold 
and Alver into the inllruments of trade, into the 
materials of clothing, into honfehold furniture, and 
into the iron work neceffary for building and 
extending theirfettlements and plantations. In thofe 
branches of bufinefs which cannot be tranfadled 
without gold and filver money , it appears , that 
they can always find the nccefiary quantity of 
thofe metals, and iftheyfrequently donot find it, 
their failure is generally the effedi, not of their 
neceffary poverty, but- of their unnecefiary and 
excefiive enterprife. It is not becaufe they are poor • 
that their payments are irregular and uncertain ; but 
becaufe they are too eager to become exceflively 
rich. ' Though all that part of the produce of the 
colony taxes , which was over and above what 
was neceffary for defraying the expenfe of their 
own civil apd military eflabliihments were to be 
remitted to Gieat Britain in gold and filver, the 
colonies have abundantly wherewithal to purchafe 
the requifite quantity of thofe metals. They would 
in this cafe be obliged, indeed, to exchange a 
part of their furplus produce, with which they 
now purchafe ailj^e and produ£Iive flock, for 
dead ftoclu In tranfa^ing their domeflic bull- 
net they would be obliged to employ a coftly 
inftead of a cheap inflrument of commerce; and 
the expenfe of purchafing this coftly inflrument 
might damp fomewhat the vivacity and ardor 
of their exceflive enterprife in the improvement 
of land. It might not, however, be neceffary to 
remit any part of the American revenue in gold 
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and filver. It might be remitted in bills dra^ni 
upon and accepted by particular 'merchants or 
companies in Great Britain , to whom a part 
of the furplus produce of America had beea 
configned, who would pay into the treafury the 
American revenue in money , after having thcm- 
felves received the value of it in goods ; and the 
whole bufinefs might frequently be tranfaded 
without exporting a fingle ounce of gold or filver 
from America. 

It is not contrary to juftice that both Ireland 
’ and America fliould contribute towards the dif* 
charge of the public debt of Great Britain. 
That debt has been contra£iied in the fupport of 
the government ellabliibed by the Revolution , a 
government to which the proteAants of Ireland 
owe, not only the whole authority which they 
at prefen t enjoy in their own country., but every 
fecurity which they puflefs for their liberty, their 
property, and theif religion; a government to 
which feveral of the colonies of America owe 
their prefent charters , and confequently their 
prefent conftitution , and to which all the colo- 
nies of America owe the libyty, fecurity, and 
property which they have ever lince enjoyed. 
That public debt has been contradied in the 
defence, not of Great Britain alone, but of all 
the different provinces of the empire ; the im- 
menfe debt contrafled in the late war in 'parti- 
cular, and a great part of that contra^led in the 
war before, were both properly contraAed in 
defence of America. 

By 
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By a union with Great Britain , Ireland would 
gain , befides the freedom of trade , other advan- 
tages much more important, and which would 
much more than compenfate any increafe of 
taxes that might accompany that union. By the 
union with England , the middling and inferior 
ranks of people in Scotland gained a complete 
deliverance from the power of an arillocracy 
which had always before opprelfed them. By a 
union with Great Britain , the greater part of the 
people of all ranks in Ireland would gain an 
equally complete deliverance from a much more 
oppreffive ariftocracy; an ariftocracy not found- 
ed , like that of Scotland in the natiiral and 
refpeflable di(lin£Uons of birth and fortune ; but 
in the molt odious of all diftinflions, thofe of 
religious and political prejudices ; diltinflions 
which, more than any other, animate both the 
infolence of the opprelfors and the hatred and 
indignation of the opprelfed, and which com- 
monly render the inhabitants of the fame coun« 
try more hoftile to one another than thofe of 
different countries ever are. Without a union 
with Great Britain , the inhabitants of Ireland are 
not likely for many ages to confider themfelves 
as one people. 

No opprelfive ariftocracy has ever prevailed in 
the colonies. Even they , hovvever , would , in 
point of happinefs and tranquillity, gainconfider- 
ably by a union with Great Britain. It would , 
at leaft, deliver them from thofe rancorous and 
virulent failions which are infeparable from 
IV. of N. 4. 34 
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fmall democracies', and which have fo frequently 
divided the affeftions of their people, and dif- 
turbed the tranquillity of their governments , in 
their form fo nearly democratical. In the cafe of a 
total feparation from Great Britain , which, unlefs 
prevented by a union of this kind, feems very 
likely to take place, thofe faflions would be ten 
times more virulent than ever. Before the comT* 
mencementofthe prefentdiAurbances, the coercive 
power of the mother -country had always been 
.able to reArain thofe fadiions from breaking out 
into any thing worfe than grofs brutality and 
infult. If that coercive power were entirely taken 
away , they would probably foon break out into 
open violence and bloodHied. In all great countries 
which are united under one uniform government, 
the fpirit of- party commonly prevails lefs in the 
remote provinces than in the centre of the em- 
pire. The diAance of thofe provinces from the 
capital , from the principal feat of the great 
fcramble of faction and ambition, makes them 
enter lefs into the views of any of the contending 
parties , and renders them more indifferent and. 
impartial fpeflators of the condu<fl of all. The 
fpirit of party prevails lefs in Scotland than in 
England.^ In the cafe of a union it would probably 
prevail lefs in Ireland than in Scotland, and the 
colonies would probably foon enjoy a degree of 
concord and unanimity at prefent unknown in 
any part of the Britifli empire. Both Ireland and 
the colonies , indeed , would be fubje^led -to heavier 
taxes than any which they at prefent pay. In 
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confeqnence, however, of a diligent and faithful 
application of the public revenue towards the 
difcharge of the national debt , the greater part of 
thofe taxes might not be of long continuance, 
and the public revenue of Great Britain might 
foon be reduced to what was neceflary for main- 
taining a moderate peace eftablifliment. 

The territorial acquifitions • of the Eaft India 
company, the undoubted right of the crown, 
that is , of the Bate and people of Great Britain , 
might be rendered another fource .of revenue 
more abundant, perhaps,, than all thofe already 
mentioned. Thofe countries are reprefented as 
more fertile, more extenfive; and in: proportion 
to their extent , much richer and mpre populous 
than Great Britain. In order to draw a , great 
revenue from them , it would not probably be 
neceflary, to, introduce any new fyflem of taxa- 
tion into countries which are already fufficiently 
and more than fufficiently taxed. It might per- 
haps, be more proper to lighten, than to aggravate, 
the burden pf thofe unfortunate countries, and to 
endeavour to draw a revenue from them , not by 
impofing new taxes , but by preventing the 
embezzlement and mifapplication of the greater 
part of thofe which they already pay. 

. If it . fliould be found impraflicable for Great 
Britain to draw any confiderable augmentation of 
revenue from any* of the refources above men- 
tioned j the only refource which can-remain to 
her is a diminution bfher expenfe^ In the mode of 
oollefling, and in that of expending .title, p^blip 
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revenue , though in both there may be flill room 
for improvement , Great Britain feems to be at 
lead as ceconomical as any of her neighf)ours. 
The military eftablifliment which flie maintains 
for her own defence in time of peace , is more 
moderate than that of any European date which 
can pretend to rival her either in wealth or in 
power. None of thofe articles, therefore, feem 
to admit ofany confiderable redudlion of expenfe. 
The expenfe of the peace edabliflimeiu of the 
colonies was , before the commencement of the 
prefent didurbances, very coiiliderable, and is an 
expenfe which may, and if no revenue can be 
drawn from them , ought certainly to be faved 
altogether. This condant expenfe in time of peace, 
though very great , is infignificant in comparifon 
with what the defence of the colonies has cod 
us in time of war. The lad war, which was 
undertaken altogether on account of the colonies, 
cod Great Britain, it has already been obferved, 
upwards of ninety millions. The Spanifli war of 
1739 was principally undertaken on their account, 
in which, and in the French war that was the 
confeqiience of it, Great Britain fpent upwards of 
forty tnillions, a great part of which ought judly 
to be charged to the colonies. In thofe two wars 
the colonies cod Great Britain much more than 
double the fum which the national debt amounted 
to before the commencement of the fird of them. 
Tfad it not been for thofe wars that debt might , 
■and probably would by this time, have been 
completely;, paid j and had it not been for the 
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colonies , the former of thofe wars might not , 
and the latter certainly would not have been un- 
dertaken. It was becaufe the colonies were fuppofed 
to be provinces of the BritiHi empire, that this 
expenfe was laid out upon them. But countries 
which contribute neither revenue nor military 
force towards the fupport of the empire, cannot 
be conhdered as provinces. They may perhaps 
be coiifidered as appendages , as a fort of fplendid 
and fliowy equipage of the empire. But if the 
empire can no longer fupport the expenfe of keeping 
up this equipage , it ought certainly to lay it 
down; and if it cannot raife its revenue in pro- 
portion to its expenfe, it ought, at lealt, to 
accommodate its expenfe to its revenue. If t!>e 
colonies , notwithflanding their refufal to fubmit 
to Britifh taxes , are flill to be confidered as pro- 
vinces of the Britifli empire, their defence in fome 
future war may coft Great Britain as great an 
expenfe as it ever has done in any former war. 
The rulers of Great Britain have , for more than 
a century part, amufed the people with the ima- 
gination tliat tliey poffefTed a great empire on the 
weft fide of theAtlantiCi This empire , however, 
has hitherto exifted in imagination only. It has 
hitherto been, not an empire, but the projecfl of 
an empire; not a gold mine, but the project of a 
gold mine; a projed which has coft, which con- 
tinues to coft, and which, if purfued in the fame 
way as it has been hitherto , is likely to coft , 
immenfe expenfe, without being likely to bring 
any profit; for the elTccls of the monopoly of the 
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colony trade, it has been fhovvn , are to the 
great body of the people , mere lofs inftead of 
profit. It is furely now time that our rulers fliould 
either realize this golden dream, in which they 
have been indulging themfelves, perhaps, as well 
as the people; or, thatythey ihould awake from 
it themfelves , and endeavour tp awaken the people. 
If the projed cannot be completed , it ought to 
be given up. If any of the provinces of the Britifli 
empire cannot be made to contribute towards the 
fupport of the whole empire , it is furely time 
that Great Britain ihould free herfelf from the 
expenfe of defending thofe provinces in time of 
war, and of fupporting any part of their civil or 
military eftablifhments in time of peace , and en- 
deavour to accommodate her future views and 
defigns to the real mediocrity of her circum- 
Aances. 
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yleSENTEE tax. the propriety 
of, coniidcred, with reference to 
Ireland , IV. 28a. 

jlcc»unti of money, in modern Eu- 
rope , all kept , and the value of 
goods computed , in lilver, I. yV. 

Alint , public , paid for the con- 
tempt attending their profclCon , 
I. 1S5. 

Africa , caufe alEgned for the bar- 
barous ftate of the interior parts 
of that continent, i. 32. ' 

African company, cRablilhmeot and 
cuiiHitution of, IV. 26. Receive 
an annual allowance from par- 
liament for forts and garrifons, 29. 
I'lie company not under fuflicient 
control, ihid. liihory of the 
Royal African company , 33. 

DirUne of, 34- Rife of the pre- 
feiit company, 3S. 

Age, the fouiiJation of rank and 
precedency in rude as well as 
civiliacd focieties. III. 341. 

Aggrtgatt fund, in theEritilh finan- 
ces, explained, IV. 31S. 

Agit of the bank of Amftcrdam ex- 
plained, II. 310. Of thebankof 
Hamburgh, 3t2. The agio at 
Amfterdam, how kept at a me- 
dium rate, 323. 

Agriculture , the labor of, docs not 


admit of furh fubdivifions as 
nianufaflures, I. 9. This impoflibi- 
lity of feparation, prevents agri- 
culture from improving equally 
with manufaflures , 10. Natural 
ftate of, in a new colony, 140. 
Requires more knowledge and ex- 
perience than moft mechanical 
profelfions , and yet is carried on 
witliout any reftriftions , 195. 
The terms of rent how adjufted 
between landlord andtenant, 223. 
Is extended by good roads and 
navigable canals , 228. Under 
what circtimftances paftnre land is 
-more valuable than arable, 232. 
Gardening not a very gainful 
employment, 237. Vinesthemoft 
profitable article of culture , 239. 
Eftimates of profit from projefts, 
very fallacious , 240. Cattle and 
tillage mutually improve each 
other, 344. Remarks on that of 
Scotland, 34S. Remarks on that 
of North America, 349. Poultry 
a profitable article in hulbandry, 
3ti. Hogs, 354. Dairy, 355- 
Evidences of land being com- 
pletely improved , 358. The ex- 
tenlion of cultivation as it raifes 
the price of animal food , reduces 
that of vegetables , 38s. 
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jigrifulturt , by whom and how 
pravlifcd under feudal govern* 
ment, II. lOO. Its operations notfo 
much intended to increafe, as to 
direft, the fertility of nature. 
144. Has been the caufe of the 
profperity of the Britilh colonies 
in America, I40. The profits of, 
exaggerated by projeilors , I6t. 
On equal terms, is naturally pre- 
ferred to trade, i«S. Artificers 
iieceflary to the carrying it on , 
169. Was not attended to by the 
Northern deltroyers of the Roman 
' empire , irt. The ancient policy 
of Europe unfavorable to , too. 
Was promoted by the commerce 
and manufafhircs of towns , aai. 
The wealth arifing from , more 
folid and durable , than that which 
proceeds from commerce, aao. 

Is not encouraged by 

the bounty on the exportation of 
corn. III. l 6. Why the properbu- 
Cnefs of new companies, isi. The 
prefent agricultural fyllem of poli- 
tical (economy adopted in France, 
deferibed , 169 . Is difeouraged 
by rcftritlions and prohibitions in 
trade , ast. Is favored beyond 
manufaOures , in Chim , a 96. 
And in Indoftan, 099 . Does not 
require lo extcnfive a market as 
manufaflures , *ot. To .check 
■ manufafhires , in order to pro- 
’ mote agriculture, falfe policy, 

Landlords ougirt to be 

encouraged to cultivate part of 
their own land, IV. irt. 
AIcav*1» , the tax in Spain fo called, 
explained and conlidered, IV. aoo. 
The min of the Spanifh manufac- 
tures attributed to this tax , aoi- 


Althtufei, the number of, not the 
efficient caufe of drunkenneCs , 
IL lAi, 

AlltditU tights, millakcn for feudal 
rights , II. ai4. The introduc- 
tion of the feudal law tended to 
moderate the authority of the 
allodial lords , a 16 . 

AmitJPudtn , the firft motive of their 
appointment, IV. 17 . 

Amtricd, why labor is dearer in 
North America than in England, 
L lot. Great increafe of popu- 
lation there, 106 . Common rate 
of intereil there , 140. Is a new 
market for the produce of its own 
lilver mines, ti6. The firft ac. 
counts of the tsvo empires of Peru 

. and Mexico , greatly exaggeratyd, 
.^17. Improving ftate of the 
Spanifh colonies, 3i8. 

Account of the paper cur- 
rency of the Britifh colonies, 
II. Si Caufe of the rapid proC. 
perity of the Britifh colonies 
there , L}2, Why manufaQures 
for diltant fale have never been 
eftablifhed there, l~o. Its fpcedy 
improvement owing to affiftance 
from foreign capitals, 172 . The 
purchafe and improvement of hii- 
cultivaicd lands , the moft profi. 
table employment of capiuls, 
224. Commercial alterations pro- 
duced by the difeovery of, 26 t. 
But two civilized nations found 
on the whole continent, 262 . The 
wealth of the North American 
colonies increafed, though the 
balance of trade continued againft 
them, Jii, 
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review of the European fettle- 
mencs in , 97. Of Spain , iii. 
Of Holland, Ii6. Of France, 
117. Of Britain, 119. Ecclefiaf. 
tical government in the feveral 
European colonies, 123. FifK a 
principal article of trade irom 
North America to Spain , Portu- 
gal, and the Mediterranean, II9. 
Naval ftares to Britain, 131. 
Little credit due to the policy of 
Europe from the Cuccefs of the 
colonies, 14S. The difcovery 
0 and colonization of, how fat ad- 
vantageous to Europe, 149. And 
to America , 107. The colonies 
in, governed by a fpirit of mo- 
nopoly,: 1 6. The interell of the 
confumcr in Britain facrihced to 
that of the producer, by the fyftem 
of colonization , :66. 

America, plan for extending the 
Eritifh fyftem of taxation over all 
the provinces of, IV. 3Si. The 
qiieftion how the Americans could 
pay [axes without fpecie , confi- 
dered ■ 361- Ought in juftice to 
contribute to difcharge the public 
debt of Great Britain , 368. Ex- 
pediency of their union with Bri- 
tain , 369. The Britifh empire 
there, a mere projeft, 373. 
Amfierdtim, agio of the bank of, 
' explained, II. 310. Occafton of its 
cftablifhmcnt , 31:. Advantages 
attending payments there, 2:1. 
Rate demanded for keeping nloney 
there, 3iy. Prices at which bul- 
lion and coin are received, 317, 
tiou. This bank, the great ware- 
houfe of Europe for bullion , 3:0. 
Demands upon , bow made and 
anfwcred, 321. The agin Qf, 


how kept at a medium rate , 3:3. 
The treafure of, whether all 
preferved in its repolitories , 
ibid. The amount of its treafure 
only to be conjetlured , 3:3. Fees 
paid to the bank for tranfafling 
buftnefs, ibid. 

Annuities for terms of years , and 
for lives, in the Britifh hnances, 
hiftnrical account of, IV. 3:0. 

Aftthtcurici , the profit on their 
drugs unjnftly ftigmatized as exor- 
bitant, I. iri. 

Apprenticejhif , the nature and in- 
tention of this bond fervitude ex- 
plained , I. iss. The limitations 
impofed 011 various trades, as to 
the number of apprentices , 184. 
The ftatnte of apprenticeftiip in 
England, 186. Apprenticcfhips 
in France and Scotland . 187. 
General remarks on the tendency 
and operation of long appron. 
ticefliips , ISS. 

The ftatnte of, ought 

to be repealed, II. 297. 

Arabt, their manner of fupporting 
war , III. 311. 

Army, three different ways by which 
a nation may maintain one in a 
diftant country , II. 249. 

Standing, diftinftion between 

and a militia , III. 32:. Hifto- 
rical review of, 327. The Ma- 
cedonian army, ibid. Carthagi- 
nian army , 328. Roman army , 
329. Is alone able to perpetuate 
the civilization of a country , 334. 
Is the fpeedieft engine for civiliz- 
ing a barbarous country, i^id. 
Under what circumftances danger- 
ous to, and under what, favorable 
to liberty, 333. 
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Artijiceri , prohibited by law from 
going to foreign couiitric);, 111, ir.a. 
Keliding abroad , and not return- 
ing on notice, expofed to out- 
lawry , 26t. See Manufaiinret, 

Afirubul, bis army greatly improved 

- by difciplioe. 111. taS. How de- 
feated , tap. 

AJftmblj, boufes of, in the Britilh 
colonies, the conllitutional free- 
dom of Oiown, III. 140. 

AjfunU contrail, IV. Jg. 

Ajjizt of bread and ale , remarks 
on that ftanite, L aro. asri. 

Augujim , emperor, emancipates 
the flaves of Vedius Pollio, for 
his cruelty, HI. 14s. 

B. 

SalMce of annual produce and con- 
fumption explained , II. 44a. May 
be in favor of a nation , when 
the balance of trade is againlt it , 

343. 

Balance of trade, no certain crite- 
rion to determine on which fide 
it turns between two countries, 
II. 404. The current doflrine of, 
on which moll regulations of trade 
are founded, abfurd, 4 a?. If 
even , by the exchange of their 
native commodities, both Tides 
may be gainers, 4aS- How the 
balance would (land , if native 
commodities on one fide , were 
paid with foreign commodities on 
the other , 4ao. How the balance 
Hands when commodities are pur- 
diaCed with gold and lilver, 44t. 
The ruin of countries often pre- 
diHed from the dodrine of an 
unfavorable balance of trade , 441. 


Bank! , great increafe of tiade in 
Scotland , fince the eilablirimicnt 
of them in the principal towns, 
II. JS. Their ufual courfeofbu- 
finefs , 3S. Confequences of their 
ilTuing too much paper , 43. Ne- 
celTary caution fur fame time ob- 
ferved by them with regard to 
giving credit to their cullomcrs, 
SO. Limits of the advances they 
may pruriently m.il:c t.i traders , 
S4. How injured hy tlie praSice 
of drawing and redrawing bills , 
61 . Hillory of the Ayr bank, 6S« 
Hillory of the bank of England , 
74: The nature and public ad- 
vantage of banks conlidered, 22- 
Bankers might carry on their bii- 
finefs with Icfs paper, S2. Ef- 
feds of the optional claufes in 
the Scots notes , 85. 

Origin of their ellabliflt- 

ment, II. 4J4. Bank money ex- 
plained, 414. Of England, the 
conduit of, in regard to the. 
coinage , jiS- 

Joint (lock companies why 

well adapted to the trade of bank- 
ing, IV. iiiST; A doubtful quef- 
tion whether the government of 
Great Britain is equal to the ma- 
nagement of the Bank to profit , 
ISI. 

Baaicn , the credit of their notes 
how eilablidicd , U. S8. The na- 
ture of the bauking bufinefs ex-- 
pla-'iied, 22. 3S. The multiplica, 
tion and competition of bankers 
under proper regulation , of (er- 
vice to public credit, ^ 

Baretti, .Mr. his account of the quan- 
tity of Portugal gold lent weekly 
to England, III. 22. 
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Btrous, feudal, their power con- 
traael, by the grant of munici- 
pal privileges, n. 197. Their ex- 
tenfive authority , 113. How they 
loft their authority over their v-if. 
fals , 217. And the power to dif- 
turb their country , 221. 

Btrier , the exchange of one com- 
modity for another , the propen- 
fity to , of extenfive operation , 
and peculiar to man , I. 20. Is 
not fufiicient to carry on the mu- 
tual iiitercourfe of mankind , 33. 
See Ccmmtrcc. 

Bataviti , caufes of the profperity of 
the Dutch fettlemeut there. III. 
224. 

Bc»vtT fidns , review of the policy 
ufed in the trade for. III. aeo. 

Bttf , cheaper now in London than 
in the reign of James I. I. 23^. 
Compared with the prices of wheat 
at the correfponding times, 23s. 

Btncficct , bccleCafiical , the tenure 
of, svhy rendered fecurc, IV. 119. 
The power of collating to , how 
taken from the Pope, in England 
and France , 129. General equa- 

. lity of, among the Preibyterians, 
i3h. Good effects of this equality, 
>39. 

Btn^al , to what circumftances its 
early improvement in agriculture 
anB manufailures was owing, I. 
SI. Prefent miferaolc (late of the 
country , no. Remarks on the 
high rates of intereft there,, 143. 

Oppreffive conduff of the 

Englifh there to fiiit their tra(ie 
in opium. III. 226. Why more 
remarkable for the exportation of 
jnaBufaClures than of grain, 301. 


Bttite, brief hillory of tlie republic 
of, II. 200. 

EftabliOmient of the refor- 
mation there, IV. 132. Applica-_ 
tion of the revenue of the Catho- 
lic clotgy, 144. Derives arevenue 
from the intereft of its treafuie , 

134. 

Bills sj Exchange, punftuality in the 
qtayment of , how fecured, II. tf. 
The pernicious praftice of draw- 
ing and redrawing explained , <9. 
The arts made life of to dirgniic 
this mutual traffic in bills, 63. 

Birth, fuperiority of, how it con- 
fers refpea and authority, III. 34'. 

Bifltops , the ancient mode nfeltcl- 
ing them, and how altered , IV. 
121. 129. 

Bedy, natural and political, analogy 
between , III. 286. 

Behemia, account of the tax there on 
the induftry of artificers, IV. 143. 

Bounty on the exportation of corn , 
the tendency of this mcafiirc ,:x- 
arained, I. 303. 

Bounties, why given in commevee, 

II. 256. On exi>ortation , the po- 
licy of granting them confidered, 

III. 10. On the exportation of 
corn , 12. This bounty impefes 
two taxes on the people , is. Evil 
tendency of this bounty , 23. The 
bounty only beneficial to the ex- 
porter, and importer, 23. .Mo- 
tives of the country gentlemen in 
granting the bounty, ikid. A trade 
which requires a bounty, necef- 
farily a lofing trade, 28. Tonnage 
bounties totfaefifheriesconftdered, 
30. Account of the white-herring 
^e>7, 3C. Remarks on other 
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bounties, 3 J. A review of the 
prin.dples on which they are ge- 
nerally granted, SIS. Thofe 
granted on American produce 
founded on miftaken policy , S 4 S. 
How they affeft thecoiifuir.cr, 261. 

BturdeMx , why a town of great 
trade , II. lo2. 

Brd/il, grew to be a powerful co- 
lony under negled. III. IIJ. The 
Dutch 'invaders expelled by the 
Portugueze colonilis, H4. Com- 
puted number of inhabitants there, 
ibid. The trade of the principal 
provinces opprelTed by the Por- 
tugueze, 12C . 

Bread, its relative value with but- 
cher's meat compared, L 220. 22c. 

Brerrerj, reafons for transferring the 
taxes on , to the malt , IV. 272. 

Bridget, how to be- erefled and 
maintained , IV. 2. 

Britain , Great , evidences that labor 
is fufficiently paid for there, L 

111 . The price of provifions 
nearly the fame in moft places , 

1 12. Great variations in the price 
of labor, II 2 . Vegetables im- 
ported from Flanders in the bail 
century , 1 is. Hifiorical account 
of the alterations intereft of money 
has undergone, HC. Double in- 
terell deemed a re.ifonable mer- 

. cantile profit , 14 S. 

In wh.at refpefls 

the carrying trade is advanta- 
geous to , n. liS- Ari's»ts to 
enjoy mors of the can t ing trade 
of Europe, than it really has, 
161. Is the only country of £11. 
rope in which the obligation of 
purveyance is abolifhed, 1S8. Its 
iimds for the fupport of foreign 


wars inquired into, 2ti. Why 
never likely to be miith affetfrd 
by the free importation of Irifh 
cattle , 270 . Nor fait provifions , 
2S1. Could be little affetled by 
the importation of foreign corn, 
ibid. The policy of the com- 
mercial rcllraints on thf trade 
with France examined, .103. The 
trade with France might he more 
advantageous to each country than 
that with any other, 229. 

Why one of the 

richefi countries in Europe, while 
Spain and Portugal arc among 
the pooreft. III. 62, Review. of 
her American colonics , 110. The 
trade oTher colonics, how regi:- 
lated , 127 . Diftinftion between 
enumerated and non-enumcrated 
commodities, explained, ibid. 
Rellrains manufactures in America, 
124 . Indulgences granted to the’ 
colonict, 127 . Conflitirtional free- 
dom of her colony government , 
140 . The fugar colonies of, worfe 
governed than thofe of France , 
142 . Difadvanugesrefiilting from 
rct.’.ining the exclufive trade of 
tabaico with Maryland and Vir- 
ginia , is6. The navigation art 
has increafed the colony trade, 
at the expenfe of many other bran- 
cbes of foreign trade, 160. *The 
advantage of the colony trade 
eRimated, 166. A gradual relaxa- 
tion of the exclufive trade , re- 
commended, 17 S. Events which 
h.rve concurred to prevent the ill 
efterts of the lots of the colony 
trade, u£± The natural goodef- 
fefts of the colony trade, more 
than counterbalance the bad 
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efforts of the monor>oIy, iSO. To explained, 36y. Ireland and Arne- 

maintain a monopoly, the prin- rica ought in juitice to contribute 

cipal end of the dominion alTumed toward the difcharge of her pub- 

over the colonies , 190- Has dc- lie debts-, 36S. How the terri'- 

rired nothing but lofs from this torial acquilitions of the EalHodia 

dominion , 19a. Is perhaps the company might be rendered a 

only Rate which has only increaf- fuurce of revenue, 37t. If no 

ed its expenfes by extending its fnth aiUftance can be obtained , 

empire, aoo. The conRitutionof, her only refource pointed out, 

would have been completed by ibid. 

admitting of American reprefen- Bullim, the money of the great 
ration , 10?. Review of the ad- mercantile republic , II. 194. See 
miniRration of the EaR India Cold and Silver. 
company, 229. IntereR of the Burghs, free, the origin of, II. 194. 
confumer factiRced to that of the To what circuraRances they owed 
producer in raifing an empire in their corporate jurifdiRions , 19S. 
America, 266. Why admitted to fend reprefeu- 

Britain, Great, the annual reve- tatives to parliament, 200. Are 

nne of, compared with its annual allowed to proteR refugees from 

rents and intereR of capital Rock, the country, 201. , 

IV. I?9. The land-tax of, con- Burn , Dr. his obfervations on the 
fidered, 163. Tithes, I83- Win- laws relating to the fettlement of 

dow tax, 199- Stamp duties , the poor, I. 113. 217, 

12?. 230. Poll taxes in die reign Butcher's meat, no where a necef> 
of William III. 237. The uni- fary of life , IV. 2?o. 
formity of taxation in, favorable 
to internal trade, 291. The fyf- 
tern of taxation in , compared 

with that in France, 300. Ac- Culvinifis, origin of that feft, IV. 
count of the unfunded debt of, 134. Their principles of church 

312. Funded debt , 313. Aggre- government. 13s. 

gate and general funds , 317. Cartseron, Mr. of Loehicl, exercifed. 
Sinking fund , 319. Annuities for within thirty years finee, a cri- 

temis of years and for lives, 320. minal jurifdiRioa over his own 

Perpetual annuities the beR traus- tenants , II. 2l?. 
ferable Rock, 324. The rediic- Canada, the French colony there, 
tion of the public debts during lon^ under the government of an 

peace, bears no proportion to their exclufive company , III. 1 17. But 

accumulation during war , 329. iinproved fpeedily after the diflb- 

The trade with the tobacco colo- - lution of the company, 118. 
iiies, bow carried on, without Canals, navigable, the advantages 
the intervention of fpccie, 363. of, I. 329. How to be made and 

The trade with the Rigar colonies njuntained , IV. 3- That ef 
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. tungucdo£,thc fupport of, how fe- 
cured , 6. May be lucctfsfully ma- 
naged by joint ilock companies, 56. 
Cnutillon , Mr. remarks on his ac- 
count of the earnings of the la- 
boring poor, I. 102. 

Cape of. Good Hope, caufes of the 
profperity of the Dutch fettlc- 
menc there. 111. 223. 

Capital, in trade, explained, and 
how employed, II. s. Diftinguifl»- 
ed into circulating and fixed ca- 
pitals , 6. Charafteriftic of fixed 
• capitals, 10. The feveral kinds 
of fixed capitals fpecified, ibid. 
Charafteriftic of circulating capi- 
-< tals, and the feveral kinds of 4 ii. 

• Fixed capitals fupported by thofe 
.u-whichare circulating, 12. Circulat- 

ing capitals how fupported, 13* In- 
tention of a fixed capital, 19. The 
expenfe of maintaining the fixed 
and circulating capitals illuftrated, 

• 21. Money, as an article of cir- 
culating capital, confidered, 22. 
Money, no mcafure of capital , 
27. What quantity of induftry 
any capital can employ, 34* Ca- 
pitals, how far they may be ex- 
tended by paper credit, ^4* Muft 
always be replaced with profit by 
the annual produce of land, and 

- labor , 97. The proportion be- 
tween capital and revenue, regu- 
lates the proportion between in- 
duilry and idlenefs , 104- . How 
f it is iucreafed or diminished , lof . 

• National evidences of the increafe 

• of, ii<f. In what inftances pri- 
vate expenfes contribute- to ' .en- 
large the national capital, X20. 
The increafe of, reduces profit, by 
competition , 130. The dififecent 


ways of employing a capital , 138. 
How replaced to the different 
clafTos of traders , 142. That em- 
ployed in agriculture puts into 
motion a greater quantity of pro- 
duftive labor , than any equal ca- 
pital employed in mauufachires , 
14^. That of a manufadurer 
fliould reflde within the country, 
147. The operation of capitals 
employed in agriculture , manu- 
factures , and foreign trade , com- 
pared, 148. The profperity of a 
country depends on the due pro- 
portion of its capital applied to 
thefe three grand objects, 
Different returns of capitals em- 
ployed in foreign trade, Is 

rather employed on agriculture 
than in trade and manufactures , 
on equal terms , 168. Is rather 
employed in manufaClures than 
. in foreign trade, 171* The na- 
tural progrefs of the employment 
of, 172. Acquired by trade , is 
very precarious until realized by 
the cultivation and improvement 
. of land , 228. The employment 
of, in the diflferent fpecies of 
, trade, how determined, 270. 
Capitation taxes, the nature of, 
conlldered , IV. 236. In Eng- 
land, 237. In France, 238. 
Carriage, land and water, com- 

- pared, I. 28. ’Water carriage 
. .contributes to improve arts and 
. induflry, in all countries where 
, . it can be ufed , 29. 228. 323. 

— : — Land , how facilitated and 

, .. reduced in price, by public works, 

IV. 4. 

Carrying trade , the nature and ope- 
ration of, examined i U. Is 
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the fymptom , but not the caufe, 
of national wealth , and hcnca 
points out the two richeft conn- 
tries ill Europe, i6r. Trades 
may appear to be carrying tra- 
des, which are notfo, ibid. The 
diCidvantaees of, to individuals, 
270. The Dutch, how ciccludcd 
from bcin;; the carriers to Great 
Britain, z'S^. Drawbacks of du- 
ties originally granted for the en- 
couragement of. III. z, 

Cdrtliaginian army , its fuperiority 
over the Roman army , accounted 
for. III. ^28. , 

Cattle, and corn, their value Com- 
pared , in the different ftages of 
agriculture , L ago. The price 
of, reduced by artificial graifes , 
2^4. To what height the price 
of cattle may rife in an improv- 
ing country , 144. The raifing a 
itock of, neceffary for the fiipply 
of manure to farms , Sil. Cattle 
muft bear a good price to be well 
fed , 14S. The price of, rifes in 
Scotland in confeqtience of the 
union with England, 148. Great 
multiplication of European cattle 
in America, Jig. Are killed in 
feme countries , merely for the 
fake of the hides and tallow , 
3dt. The market for thefe arti- 
cle.s more exteqfive than for the 
carcafe, 3<i. This market fome- 
times brought nearer home by the 
eftablifhment of manufaftures , 
ibid. How the extenlion of cul- 
tivation raifes the price of animat 
food, J8^ 

Cattle is perhaps the only commo- 
dity more expenfive 19 tranfport 
by fea than by land, II. a?9. 


Great Britain never likely to be 
much affetted by the free impor- 
tation of Irifh cattle, ibid. 

Certificates , parifh, the laws relat- 
ing to , with obfervations on 
them , L Zl6. 

Child, Sir Joliah , his obfervation 
on trading companies, IV. ay. 

Children , riches unfavorable to the 
produflion, and extreme poverty 
to the raifing, of them, L liC. 
The mortality ftill greater among 
thofe maintained by charity, I2t. 

China , to what the early improve, 
ment in arts and induflry there 
was owing, I. 31. Concurrent 
teilimonies of the mifery of the 
lower ranks of the Chinefe, tos. 
Is not however a declining coun. 
try, 109. High rate of intereft 
of money there, 14s. The price 
of labor there , lower than in the 
greater part of Europe, 112. Great 
ftate affiimed by the grandees , 
121. Stiver the- moil profitable 
article to fend thither, ibid. The 
proportional value of gold to 
filver, how rated there, Hr. 
The value of gold and filver much 
higher there than in any part of 
Europe, 17g. 

Agriculture favored there, 

beyond manufaflures , III. 29S. 
Foreign trade not favored there , 
297. Exteufion of the homc-mar. 
ket , 22a, 

— Great attention paid to 

the roads there , IV. la. In what 
the principal revenue of the fo- 
vereigh confifts , I8S. The re- 
venue of, partly raifed in kind , 
iSd. 
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ehurth, the richer the church, the 
poorer the ftate, IV.lii Amount 
of the revenue of the church of 
Scotland, IMz The revenue of 
the church heavier taxed in Pnif- 
fla, than lay proprietors, ISO, 
The nature and efFeft of tithes 
confidcred, 18^. 

Circulation, the dangerous praflice 
of laifing money by , explained , 
II. S 2 _- 1 “ traffick , the two dif- 
ferent branches of, conCdered , 7Si 

Citiei, circumftances which contri- 
buted to their opulence , II. 202^ 
Thofe of Italy the firft that rofe 
to confequence , 20 ^. The com- 
merce and manufaftures of , have 
•ccaiioned the improvement and 
cultivation of the country , 222- 

Cltrgj, a fupply of, provided for, 
by public and private foundations 
for their education , L 202- Cu- 
rates worfe paid than many me- 
chanics, 203 . 

Of an eftablifhed religion , 

why unfucccisful againil the tea- 
chers of a new religion, IV. IQ2- 
Why they perfecute their adver- 
faries , tot. The zeal of the in- 
ferior clergy of the church of 
Rome, how kept alive, I^. 
Utility of eccleCaftical eftablifh- 
ments, lor. How connefted with 
the civil magillrate, loS, Unfafe 
for the civil magiftrate to differ 
tviththem, ud- Muff be managed 
without violence, 119 . Of the 
church of Rome, one great army- 
cantoned over Europe, llL Their 
power fimilar to that of the tem- 
poral barons , during the feudal 
roonkifh ages, m- How the 
power «f the Romifh clergy 


declined, I2A. Evils attending 
allowing pariflies to elcti their 
own miiiiitcrs, I36. 

Clothing , more plentiful than food, 
in uncultivated countric.s, L 2t2, 
The materials for, the firft arti- 
cles rudenations have tooffer, 2S3- 

Co.rl , muft generally be cheaper than 
wood to gain the preference for 
fuel, L 2t9. The price of, how 
reduced, 26t. 

The exportation of, fubjefted 

to a duty higher than the prime 
colt of, at the pit. III. 201. 

— The cheapen of all fuel , IV. 
247 . The tax on , abfurdly regu- 
lated , 248 . 

Coal mines, their different degrees 
of fertility, L 2tS. When fer. 
tile, are fometimes unprofitable- 
by Otuation, 259. The propor- 
tion of tent generally paid for , 
7 < 2 . 

The machinery neceffary to , 

expenfivc, II. 2, 

Coal trade from Newcaftle to Lon- 
don, employs more fhippingthan 
all the other carrying trade of 
England, II. IS8. 

Cochin China, remarks on the prin- 
cipal articles of cultivation there, 
L 2it 

Coin, damped, the origin, and 
peculiar advantages of, in com- 
merce, L The different fpe- 
cies of, in different ages and coun- 
tries , 32 ; Caufes of the altera- 
tions in the value of, 40. 42 . to. 
How the ftandard coin of different 
nations came to be of different 
metals, sz, A reform in the 
Englifh coinage fuggefted, 
Silver, confequences attendingthe 
debafenmet 
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ftebafement of, Coinage of 
France and Britain, examined, 
3 k. Why com is privately melt- 
pd down . 333. The mint chiefly 
employed to keep up the quantity 
thus diminifhed, A duty to 
pay the coinage would perferve 
money from being melted or coun- 
terfeited, 33t. Standard of the 
gold coin in France, 336. How 
a feignorage on coin would operate, 
itid. A tax upon coinage is advanc- 
ed by every body, and finally paid 
by nobody , 34Q. A revenue loft , 
by government defraying the ex- 
penfe of coinage, ibid. Amount 
of the annual coinage before the 
late reformation of the gold coin, 
343. The law for the encourage- 
ment of, founded on prejudice, 
343. 

Cm's, Confequences of raifing the 
denomination of , as an expedient 
to facilitate payment of public 
debts , IV. 341, Adulteration of, 
348. 

Colbtrt, Mr. the policy of his com- 
mercial regulations difputed, II. 
002. III. 160. Hit charafter, HI. 
268. 

(clUgtj, caufe of the depreciation 
of their money rents inquired 
into, L tL 

The endowments of, from 

whence they generally arife, IV. 
52, Whether they have in ge- 
neral anfwered the purpofe of 
their inftitutiou, 60. Thefe endow- 
ments have diiuiniOied the necef- 
fity of application in the teachers, 
61. The privileges of graduates 
by refidence, and charitable foun- 
dation of fcholarfhips , injaTisUg 

W. oj N. 4 , 


to collegiate education, ^ Dif- 
cipline of, 6t. 

CfWerrand coal-heavers , their high 
earnings accounted for, L iso. 

Celoifiei , new , the natural progrels 
of, L 140. 

— Modern, the commercial 

advantages derived from them , 
II. 26Z, 

Ancient , on what principles 

founded III. Grecian colonies 
not retained under fubjeftion to 
the parent ftates , 23, Diftinftion 
between the Roman and Greek 
colonies, 21, Circumftance that 
led to the eftabliftiment of Euro- 
pean colonies in the Eaft Indies 
and America , 2& The Eaft 

Indies difcovered by Vafco de 
Gama, 2Z, The Weft Indies dif- 

' covered by Columbus 2S, ' Goll 
the objeft of the firft Spanifh en- 
terprifes there , And of thofe 
of all other European nations, 
1Q6. Caufes of the profperity of 
new colonies. 107. Rapid progrels 
of the ancient Greek colonies, 
lOO. The Roman colonies flow 
in improvement, no. The re- 
motenefs of America and the 
Weft Indies, greatly in favor of 
the European colonies there , iii. 
Review of the Britilh American 
colonies , no. Expenfe of the 
civil eftablilhments in Britilh 
America, las, Ecclefiaftical go- 
vernment, 133, General view of 
the reftraints laid upon the trade 
of the European colonies , 124. 
The trade of the Britilh colonies, 
bow regulated , 126. The di f- 
fsrtnt ' kinds of non-enumerated 

aA 
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commodititc fpecified, isz. Enu- 
merated commodities , i:ti. ReC- 
ttaints upon their manufaOures, 
134. Indulgences granted them 
by Britain, 137 . Were free in 
every other refpcft except as to 
their foreign trade, i 40 . Little 
credit due to the policy of Europe 
irom the fucceCt of the colonies, 
146 . Throve by the diforder and 
injiiflice of the European govern- 
ments , 147, Have contributed to 
augment the indufiry of all the 
countries of Europe, 130. Ex- 
cluOve privileges of trade , a dead 
weight upon alt thefe exertions 
both in Europe and America, ita. 
Have in general been a fource of 
cxpenfe inltead of revenue to their 
mother coantries, 1 34 - Have 
only benefited their mother (coun- 
tries by the exclulive trade car. 
tied on with them, its. Confe- 
quences of the navigation aft , 
IS8. The advantage of the colony 
trade to Britain eftimated, 166. 
A gradual relaxation of the ex- 
cluCve commerce recommended , 

17 5. Evenu which have pre- 
vented Britain from feoGbly feel- 
ing the lols of the colony trade, 

176 . The effefis of the colony 
trade, and the monopoly of that 
trade , diftiiiguiffied , I 2 S-* To 
maintain a monopoly, the prin- 
cipal end of the dominion Great 
Britain alTumes over the colonies, 
ISO. Anioant of the ordinary 
peace eRablilliment of , ibid. The 
two late wars Britain fuftaiiied , 
colony watt, to fupport a mono, 
poly , 191 . Two modes by which 
they might be taxed , 1^. Their 


alTcmblies not likely to tax them> 
ibid. Taxes by parliamentary re- 
requifition, as little likely to be 
railed, 197. Reprefcntatives of, 
might be admitted into the Bri- 
tiOi parliament with good effect, 
aoa. Anfwer to objetlions againll 
American reprefentation, 20s. 
The intereft of the conlumer in 
Britain , facrificecl to that of the 
producer, in railing an empire in 
America, 106. 

Ctlumbut, the motive that led to 
his difcovery of America , HI. 97. 
Why he gave the names of In- 
dies to the iOands he difcovered, 
93 . His triumphal exhibition of 
their produtlions , 101. 

CttumclU, his iuftrutlion for fen- 
cing a kitchen-garden , L 233 . 
Advifes the planting of vineyards, 

232, 

Commerte , the different common 
ftandards or mediums made ufe 
of to facilitate the exchange of 
commodities , in the early fiages 
of, L 24 ^ Origin of money, 3 S. 
Definition of the term vtltu , 42. 
Treaties of, though ad- 
vantageous to the merchants and 
manufaffurers of the favored 
country, neceffarily difadvantage - 
ous to thofe of. the favoring 
country. III. 23^ Tranflation of 
the commercial treaty between 
England and Portugal concluded 
in 1703, iby Mr. Methuen, 24, 
Reffraints laid upon the European 
colonies in America, 12a. The 
prefent Iplendor of the mercan. 
tile fyllem, owing to the difco- 
very and colonization of America, 
208. Review of the plan by which 
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i( protiofes to tntich a country » 
itta. The interell of. the cOnfu- 

' net conftamly facrificed to that 
of the producer , 28a. See Agh. 
cuilurt , ManJkt , Capital , manu- 
faSuret, Merchant, Menej, Staci, 
Trade , &c. 

Cemmeditiee , the barter of , infuf. 
ficieot for the mutual fupply of 
the wants of mankind, L 21^ 
Metals found to be the bed me- 
dium to facilitate the exchange 
of, 21; Labor an invariable fiand- 
ard for the value of, 4S; Keal 
and nominal prices of, diftin* 
guifhed, ^ The component 
parts of the prices of, explained 
and iiluftrated, The natural, 

and market prices of, diftinguiih. 
ed , and how regulated , S3. The 
ordinary proportion between the 
Value of any two commodities , 
not neceflarily the fame as be- 
tween the quantities of them com- 
monly in the market, 22i. The 
price of rude produce, how af- 
fected by the advance of wealth 
and improvement, 240. 

■— • — Foreign , are primarily 

purthafed with the produce of 
domcltic iudultry, 11.183. When 
advantugeouQy exported in a rude 
ftate , even by a foreign capital , 
171. The quantity of, in evei^ 
country , naturally regulated by 
the demand, aao. Wealth in 
goods, and in money, compared, 
348. Exportation of, to a pro- 
per market, always attended with 
more profit than that of gold and 
filver, 283. The natural advan- 
tagei of countries in particular 


produCUons , fometimis not pef- 
iible to ftruggle againft , 277. 

Cempanj , mercantile , incapable ot 
confulting their true interelfs when 
they become fovereigns. III. 228. 
An eXcIuCve company , a public 
nuifance, 234. 

Trading, how firll formed, 

IV. iS. Regulated, and joint Rock 
companies , dillinguiihed , iHd,- 
Regulated companies in Great 
Britain, fpecified, 20. Are u&lefs, 
22. The conftant view of fuch 
companies , 24. Forts and garri- 
fons , why never maintained by 
regulated companies , ^ Thp 
nature of joint Rock companies 
explained , 2i* 52, A monopoly 
neceRary to enable a joint Rock 
company to carry on a foreign 
trade, 83. What kind of joint 
Rock companies need no excluGve 
privileges, 88. Joint Rock com- 
panies, why well adapted to the 
trade of banking, ihid. The trade 
of infurance may be carried on fuc- 
ceisfully by a joint flock company, 
88. Alfa inland navigations , and 
the fupply of water to a great 
city , ihid. Ill Ricceis of joint 
Rock companies in other under- 
takings, 88. 

Ctmpetitiea , the eReR of, in the 
purchafe of commodities . I. 84. 
Among the venders , S& 133. 

Ceneerdat, in France, its objeR , 
IV. 120. 

Cengrefe , American , its Rtength 
owing to the important charac- 
ters it confers on the members 
of it , III. 203. 

CmVerfin price, in the payment of 
rentt in Scotland, explained, La84>. 
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Ctfptr, the ftandard mcHfure of 
value among the ancient Romans, 
L IZs Is no legal tender in Eng- 
land, S9- 

Ctri, the largell quadruped on the 
ifland of St. Domingo, defcribed, 
HI. 99. 

Ctri%, the caiGng of, in different 
countries, not fubjeft to the fame 
degree of rivalOiip at manufac- 
tures , L 11- Is the belt ftandard 
for referved rents, il. The price 
of, how regulated, S3. The price 
of, the heft ftandard for com- 
paring the different values of par- 
ticular commodities at different 
times and places , The thtce 
component pacts in the price of, 
7S. Is dearer in Scotland than 
in England, LLi: Its value com- 
pared with that of butchers' meat, 
in the different periods of agri- 
culture , 230. 236. Compared 
with filvee, 277. Cireuinitances 
in a hiitsrical view of the prices 
of corn, that have milled wri- 
ters in treating of the value of 
filver at different periods , 28a. 
Is always a more accurate mea- 
fiire of value, than any other com- 
modity, 293. Why dearer in 
great towns than in the country, 
397. Why dearer in fome rich 
commercial countries , as Holland 
and Genoa, 298. Rofe in its 
nominal price on the difcovery 
ofthe American mines. 300. And 
in confequence of the civil war 
under king Charles L 302. And 
in confequence of the bounty on 
the exportarfon of, 323, Ten- 
(Itncy of the bounty examined. 


307. Chronological table of the 
prices of, 398. 

Cura , The leall profitable article of 
growth in the Britifh Weft In- 
dian colonies, II. 181. The ref- 
traints formerly laid upon the trade 
of, unfavorable to the cultiva- 
tion of land , 190. The free im« 
portation of, could little affefl 
the farmers of Great Britain, 281. 

The policy of the bounty on the 

exportation of, examined. III. 12. 
The reduflion iu the price of com, 
not produced by the bounty, ^ 
Tillage not encouraged by the 
bounty, 16. The money price 
of, regulates that of all other 
home-made commodities, iz, 
Illuftration , 20. Ill effefts of the 
bounty, y. Motives of the coun. 
try gentlemen in granting the 
bounty, 23. The natural value 
of corn not to be altered by al- 
tering the money price, 22, The 
four feveral branches of the com 
trade fpecified , Aa The inland 
dealer, for his own intereft will 
not raife the price of corn higher 
than the fcarcity of the feafen 
requires, i>iVf. Corn a commodity 
the lead liable to be monopolized, 
42. The inland dealers in corn 
too numerous and difperfed to 
form a general combination , 43. 
Dearths never artificial, but when 
government interferes improperly 
to prevent them , 41, The free- 
dom of the com trade , the belt 
fecurity againft a famine, 4^ 
Old Englifh ftatute to prohibit the 
corn trade, Confequences of 
farmers being forced to become 
corn dealers, 49, The ufe of com 
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.-dealers to the farmers, 54, The 
prohibitory ftatute againll the com 
trade foftened , 55. But itill un- 
der the influence of popular pre- 
judices, The average quan- 
tity of corn imported and export- 
ed , compared with the confump- 
tion and annual produce , 5S. 
Tendency of a free importation 
of com , 6CL The home market 
the moil important one for corn, 

. ibid. Duties payable on the 
importation of grain , before 
13 Geo. ni. 61, note. The 
impropriety of the ftutute aa 
Car. II. for regulating the impor- 
tation of wheat, confefled by the 
fufpcnfion of its execution, .by 

• temporary ftatiites, 6a, The 
. home-market indire^ly lupplied 

hy the' exportation of com ^,ihid. 
Hmv a liberal fyftem of .free- ex- 
portation, and importation, among 
all nations,' would operate,'^. 
1 he laws concerning corn , iimi- 
lar to thofe relating to religion, 
6?. . The home market fupplied 
. l5y the carrying trade , ibid. The 
fyftem of laws connefted.with the 
fftablifhment of the bounty, un- 
deferving of praife , Remarks 
on the ftatute 13 Geo. in. ZQ, 
Corporations , tendency of the exclu- 
live privileges of, on tradej L 
si, tSa. By what authority erec- 
tedi 191. The advantages cor- 
potations ''derive fr6m» thfe’fur- 
rounding' country, 193.' Check 
•"' the operations of competition , 
‘ 19S. ' Their internal regulations, 

combinations againft the public, 

* zoo. Are injurious, even to* the 
*■ liicnibcrs of them, 201. The 


. laws of , obftrhft the free 
. circulation of labor, from one 
employment to another, 311. 
Corporations , the origin of, II. 195. 
Are exempted by their privileges 
from the power of the feudal 
barons , 197, The European Eaft 
India companies difadvantagedus 
to the eaftern commerce, 263. 
'f'he excluflve privileges of cor- 
porations ought to be deftroyed, 

• 

Cottagers , in Scotland , their iitua- 
tion deferibed , L 179. Arb cheap 
manufacturers of ftockings , i8i. 
The diminution of,^ in England, 
confidered, 3^4. 

Coward t character of, IV. 99. 
Credit. See Paper-money. 

Cruzades to the Holy- Land', favor- 
' able to the revival- of commerce, 
'n. 108/ 

Currency Of ftat'e5,i%marks oii,'II.3lT* 
Cufionts ^ the niotives and* tendency 
*• of drawbacks from the duties of, 

• III. I. The revenue of the cuf- 
, ' toms increafed- by drawbacks, 8. 

Occafton of firft impoftng the 

duties of, jIV. 18, Origin of 
thofe duties, 254,- Three ancient 
* branches of; 255. Drawbacks of, 
25:^.' Are 'regulated according to 
’•i the mercantile fyftem, 258. Frauds 
r -'praCtifed 'to obtain drawbacks and 
•’'•bounties, 259, The duties -of, 
• ' 'in many inftances uncertain , 261. 

< Improvement of , fuggefted , 261. 
' ' Computation of -the expenfe' of 
•*' collecting them, 285. ' 

D. 

‘Dairy ^ the bufinefs of, generally 
carried on as a fave.all , L 355. 


INDEX. 


Circumftancet which impede or 
promote the attention to it , 3 <6. 
Englifh and Scotch dairies, 3 <7. 

Danube ^ the navigation of that river 
why of little ufe to the interior 
parts of the country from whence 
it flows, L 3a, 

Duvenant , Dr. his objeftions to the 
transferring the duties on beer to 
the malt, conlldered, IV. 276. 

Dearths , never caufed by combina- 
) tions among the dealers in corn, 

, but by fome general calamity , 
III. The free cxercife of the 
corn trade the beft palliative 
againft the inconveniencies of a 
dearth , 55>. Corn dealers the beft 
friends to the people at fuch 
. feafons, 57* 

public, origin of, tra* 
ced. IV. 306. Are accelerated by 
•the lexpenfes attending war, 308» 
Account;, of the unfunded debt of 
Great Britain , 3ia. The funded 
debt, 313. Aggregate apd gene« 
ral • funds, 3I7. Sinking fund , 
•• .319.' 337. Annuities for terms of 
• .years, and for lives, 320, . The 
redu£Uon of,. during peace, bears 
. no proportion to its accumulation 
, during war, 339. The plea of 
, the.intereft being' no burden- to 
the oatioa, confidered ; 337, - Are 
feldonv fairly -paid .when accumu. 
lated to a. certain degree, 3A3. 
..;Migbt ealily be. difcharged ,'by 
.extending the British -fyftem of 
taxation oyer. all. the provinces 
of the empire, 3ta Ireland and 
America ought' to contribute to 
difcharge the public debts of 
Britain, 3d8. 


Decker , Sir Matthew , his obfervav 
tion on the accumulation of taxes, 
IV. 2<t6. His propofdl for tranC. 
ferring all taxes to the confumer, 
by annual payments, confldered, 
25[I. 

Demand , though the increafe of, 
may at firft raife the price of 
goods, it never fails to reduce 
it afterward, IV. 43. 

Denmark , account of the fettlements 
of, in the Weft Indies, III. 
Diamonds^ the mines of, not al- 
ways worth working for, L 370, 
Difeipline, the great importance of, 
in war. III. 335. Inflances, 337,&c, 
Diverjitns, public, their political 
ufe , IV. 115. 

Domingo, St. miilaken by Colum- 
bus for a part of die Ball Indies, 
HI. 98 . Its principal produc- 
^ tions , $9. The natives foon 
ftripped of all their gold , 102, 

. Hiftorical view of the French 
colony there, xiS. 

Doemfiay book, the intentiou of 
' that compilation , IV. 179. 

Dorians , ancient , where the cola* 
nies of, fettled , III. 93. 

Dramatic exhibitions , the political 
ufe of, IV. I15. 

.Dravpltoijks, in commerce, explained, 
.1 II.^.3d|S. 

Xhe motives, to ,, and ten# 

. dency of, explained , III. i. Dn 
.. , .wines , .currants , and wrought 
illks, 3. On tobacco and fugat, 3. 

. On wines, particularly conlidered, 
, 4. . Were originally granted tQ 
encourage the carrying trade, 7. 
The revenue of the cuftoms in* 
created by them,^ 8. Dra\ybackg 
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allowed in favor of the colonies, 

ns. 

JDrugs, regulatiofes of their impof- 
tation and exportation , III. iS7. 

Drunktnntfi , the motive to this 
vice inquired into, II. 

Dutch , their fettlements in America 
(low in improvement becaufe 
under the government of an ex* 
clufive company , III. Their 
£alt India trade checked by mo- 
nopoly , ii8. Meafures taken by, 
to fecure the monopoly of the 
fpice trade , say. See Holland. 

E. 

Etfi India, reprefentation of the 
miferable Hate of the provinces 
of, under the Engli/h govern- 
ment there, L no. Hillorical 
view of the European trade with 
thofe countries , lij. Rice coun- 
tries more populous and rieikthan 
corn countries, an. The real 
price of labor lower in China 
rand Indollan, than in the greater 
part of Europe , aaa. Gold and 
filver the moil profitable commo- 
dities to carry thither , an. The 
proportional value of gold to filver, 
how rated there , aao. 

great extenfion of for- 
eign commerce by the difeovery 
of a pafiage to, round the Cape 
of Good Hope , II. atia. Hiltn. 
tical review of the intercourfe 
with, ada, EiFeft of the annual 
exportation of filver to, from 
Europe. 264. The trade with, 
chiefly carried on by exclufive 
companies , III. 215, Tendency 
of their monopolies, 217. 


Eajl India, company, a monopoly 
againll the very nation in which 
it is erefted , III. 210. The ope- 
ration of fuch a company in % 
poor , and in a rich country , 
compared, aiS. That country 
whofe capital is not large enongh 
to tend to fuch a diftant trade 
ought not to engage in it , 221. 
The mercantile habits of trading 
companies render them incapable 
of confulting their true interefts 
when they become fovereigns , 
228. llie genius of the admiArf- 
tradon of the Englifh company 
220. Subordinate pratlices of their 
agents and clerks , ago. The bad 
condutl of agents in India owing 
to their fituation , 212. Such' an 
exclufive company a nuifance' in 
every reil»e£f, ala. j 

— brief review of their 

hiftory, IV. 40, Their privileges 
invaded, at. A rival > company 
formed , ^ The two companies 
united, aa< Are infeaed by the 
fpirit of war and conqueft , iS. 
Agreements between the company 
and government. Hid. Inter- 
ference of government in their 
territorial adminiilrition, a& 
And in the diteftion at home , ibid. 
Why unfit to govern a greht em- 
pire, as. Their fovereign and 
commercial characters incompa- 
tible , m. How the territorial 
acquifitions of, might be rendered 
a fonree of revenue, 371. 

Edinburgh, its prefent ihare of trade 
owing to the removal of the court 
and parliament, n. roi. 
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BduciUhn, the principal cauGc of 
the varioDS talents obfervable in 
different men , L 

thofe parts of, for which 

there are no public inffitutions , 
generally the bed Caught, IV. ^ 
In univerfities a view of, T 2 ± Of 
travelling for, 8Q. Courfe of, 
in the republics of ancient Greece, 
• ffL In ancient Rome, ikid. The 
ancient teachers fuperior to thofe 
■n .modern times, &S, Public in. 
■flitution injurious to good educa- 
tion, 89, Inquiry how far the 
public ought to attend to the 
- education of the people ,^90. The 
' different’ -opportunities of educa- 
tion in the. different ranks of the 
.■ people, 94 . . The advantages of 
, a proper attention in the Rate to 
the education of the people , ,lco. 
Egypt, the firft country in which 
agriculture and maniifaftures ap- 
pear to have been cultivated, I. 30. 
— — agriculture was greatly favor- 
ed there < III. S9S, . Was long 
■ the granary of the Roman em. 

pire , 301 . . --1 

EjtRment, adion of, in England, 
when invented, and its opera, 
r lion , II.’ I8c. 

EmfUymtHU , the advantages and 
' difadvancages of the different 
kinds of, in the fame neighbour- 
hood , continually tend to equa- 
lity , I. itc. The differences or 
inequalities among fpecified , 
ita. The conftancy or precariouf- 
iiefs of, iuBueoces the rate of 
wages , i< 7 . 

Efgltnd, the dates of its feveral 
fpecies of coinage, fiver, gold, 
and copper, L tS. Why labor 


is cheaper there, than ia Narth 
■America , loy. The rate of po- 
pulation in both countries com- 
pared, tod. 

England, the produce and labor of, 
have gradually increafed from the 
earlieil accounts in hiilory , 
while writers are reprefeming 
the country as rapidly declining, 
II. tig. Enumeration of obilruc- 
tions and calamities which the 
profperity of the country has fur- 
mounted, riy. Circumftancesthat 
favor commerce and manufac- 
tures, aat. Laws in favor of 
agriculture, i- 6 . Why formerly 
unable to carry on foreign wars 
of long duration , acy. Why the 
commerce with France has been 
fubjefted to fo many difeourage- 
* ments, 339. Foundation of the 
’ enmity between thefe countries , 
3ai. Tranflation of the commer- 
cial treaty concluded in 170J , 
with Pornigal, III. 74, Inquiry 
‘ into the value of the trade with 
Portugal , Z2, Might procure 
gold without the Portugal trade, 
78 , Confequences of fecuring the 
colony trade by the navigation 
aft , Its. 

Engfjmg. See FcreJIalUng, 

Entail/, the law of, prevents the 
divifion of land by alienation , 
II. 170 . Intention of, I7g. 
Eurtpt, general review of the feveral 
nations of, as to their improve- 
ment ilnee the difeovery of Ame- 
rica , L 3Ig. 

the two richeft countries in , 

enjoy the greateff ffiares of the 
carrying trade, II. I6i. 
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Murtp* , inquiry into the adeantaqet 
derived by , from the difcovery 
and colonization of America, 
III. I« 9 . The particular advan. 
, tages derived by each colonizing 
country, isl_. And by others 
which have no colonies , 209. 
Mxehangt , the operation of, in the 
commercial intercourfe of different 
countries , IL ZZ 6 . The courfe 
of, an uncertain criterion of the 
balance of trade between two 
countries, . Is generally in 
favor of thofe countries which 
pay in bank money , againff thofe 
which pay in common currency , 
3 ^ 

Mxcife, the principal objeffsof, IV. 
9 S 4 . The duties of, more clear 
and dillinfk than the ciiftoms, 26r. 
Affeffs only a few articles of the 
^ snoff general confumption , 2*2. 
The excife fcheme of Sir Robert 
Walpole defended, 267 . The 
cxcife upon home-made ferment- 
. cd and fpirituous liquors , the 
mod productive , 269 . Expenfe 
of levying excife duties computed, 
284 . The laws of, more vexa- 
tious than thofe of the cullonis , 
289 . 

Xxereiee, military, alteration in, 

; produced by the invention of Are 
arms , III. aat. 

txftmfii, private, how they in- 
fluence the national capital, II. 
120. The advantage of beitowing 
them on durable commodities , 

Sxptrt trade, the principles of, 
explained, II. 169 - When rnde 
produce may be advantageonfly 
exported, eves by a foreign 


capital . I23_. Why eneonraged 
by Europ?au nations, 26C. By 
'what means promoted, zSd. The 
motives to , and tendency of, 
drawbacks of duties , III. i. The 
grant of bounties on, confldered, 
10. Exportation of the materials 
of manufactures , review of the 
tefttaints and proiiibidonsof, 243 . 

F. 


Fxit/i, articles of, how regulated 
by the civil magillrate , IV. iiy. 
Fxmitits , feldom remain on large 
effates for many generations in 
commercial countries , II. 221. , 
Ftmint. See Dttrth, 

Farmtn of land , the feveral artU 
cles that compofe their gain dif- 
tinguifhed, L 80. Require more 
knowledge and experience than 
the generality of manufacturers. 


in what their capital* 

conCft, II. z, 

the great quantity of pro. 

duCtive labor put into motion by 
their capitals , 144 . Artificers 
neceflary to them , 169. Their 
fituation better in England than 
in any other part of Europe , 
186. Labor under great difadvan- 
tages every where, 189. Origin 
of long leafes of farms , 22c. 
Are a clafs of men lead fubjeCl 
to the wretched fpitit of mono- 
poly , 23i 

were forced, by old ilatu. 

tes , to become the only dealers 
in com , III. ^ Could not fell 
corn cheaper than any other corn 
merchant , to. Could feldom fell 
it fo cheap, {I. The culture 
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land obllrnaed by this diviGon of FUrt, public , in Scotland, the na> 
their capitals, 5}. The ufe of ture of the ioftitiition explained , 
corn dealers to the farmers, L 234 . 

how they contribute to the an. Pints , fpr the renewal of leafes , 
nual production of the land, ac- the motive for exaCKng them, 
cording to the French agricuU and their tendency , IV. irt. 
tural fyllem of political oecono- Fire arms, alteration in the art of 


Farmers of the public revenue, their 
character, IV. S2§_. tie. 

Feudal government , miferable Gate 
of the occupiers of land under, 
II. SS: Trade and intereG of 

money under, lot. Feudal chiefs, 
thair power, 124, Slaves, their 
Gtuatien, nS. Tenures of land, 
182. Taxation, lan. Original 
poverty and fervile Gate of the 
tradefmen in towns, i<>2. Immu- 
nities feldom granted but for va. 
luable conGderations. IM. Origin 
of free burghs , loa. The power 
of the barons reduced by munici- 
pal privileges, 137. The caufe 
and effect of ancient hofpitality, 
201. ExtenGve power of the an- 
cient barons, 2ot. Was not 
eGablifhed in England until the 
Norman congueG, 205. Was G- 
lently Gib verted by manufactures 
and commerce, 207. 

— - wars , how fupported , III. 

Military exercifes not well 
attended to , under , nu. Stand- 
ing armies gradually introduced 
to Gipply the place of the feudal 
militia, 332. 

* - ' ■ account of the cafualties 

or uxes under, IV. 223. Reve- 
nues under , how enjoyed by the 
great landholders, 304 . 


war , effected by the invention of, 

III. 323. 337 . The invention of,. , 
favorable to the exteuGon of ci- 
vilization. 338 . 

Fi/h> the component parts of the 
price of, explained, L tL. The 

' multiplication of, at mdrlcet, by 
human induGry, both limited and 
uncertain, 370 . How an increafe 
of demand raifes the price of Gfh. 

371. 

Fijherits, obfervations on the ton- 
nage bounties granted to , III. 3 ^ 

, To the herring Hfhery, Ji. The 
boat Gfhery ruined by this boun- 
ty, 14- 

Flatiders , the ancient commercial 
profperity of, perpetuated by the 
folid improvements of agriculture, 

II. 229 . 

Flax, the component parts of the 
price of, explained , L 76 . 

Fleetaeed, bifliop, remarks on his 
Cbronicon Pretiofum , Last. 289 . 

Fleur, the component parts of tha 
price of, explained, L 76 . 

Feed, will always purebafe as much 
labor as if can maintain on the 
fpot , I. 227 . Bread and butchers* 
meat compared, 23 o. 23 t. Is the 
original fource of every other 
produGioo, 237 . The abundance 
of, conGitutes the principal pari 
of the riches of the world, and 
gives the principal value to many 
ether Itinds of riches, 272. 
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F or efi ailing and engroffiog » the po- 
pulnr.fear of« like the fufpicions 
of witchcraft, III. 5S. 

Forts , when necelTary for the pro* 
teftion of commerce, IV. 16, 

France , flu£hiations in the legal 

rate 0^ intcreft for money there, 
during the coi^rfe of the prefent 
century, L, I37. Remarks on the 
trade and riches ot, I38. The 
nature of apprenticefhips there, 
187. The propriety of reftrain- 
ing .the planting of vineyards , 
examined, L 240. - Variations in 
the price of grain there, 282. 
The money price of lalfor has 
funk gradually with the money 
price of corn , 3I3. 

— Foundation of the Miffi. 

fippi fcheme , II. 72. Little trade 
or induftry to be found in the 
parliament towns of, 102. De- 
fcription of the clafs of farmers 
called metayers , I32. Laws re- 
Jating to the tenure of land , i87. 
Services formerly exaded befide 
rent, ibid. The taille , what, 
and its operation in checking the 
cultivation of laud , IS8. Origin 
of the magillrates and councils of 
cities, 199. No dirc^^ legal en- 
couragement given to agriculture, 
227 . Ill policy of M. Colbert’s 
commercial regulations , 292. 

French goods heavily taxed in 
Great Britain , 30L. The com- 
mercial intercourfe betweeuF ranee 
and England now chiefly car- 
tied on by fmugglers, 302. The 

. policy of the commercial reitraints 
between France and Britain, con* 
Bdcred, $03. State of the coinage 


there, 309. Why the commerce 
with England has been fubje£ted 
. to difeouragements , 339. Foun- 
dation of the enmity between thefe 
countries , 34i. 

France , Remarks concerning the 
feigiiorage on coin. III. 84* Stand- 
ard of the gold coin there , M. 
The trade of the French colonies, 
how regulated, 127. The govern- 
ment of the colonies conducted 
with moderation , 142. The fugar 
colonies of, better governed than 
thofe of Britain. 143. The kingdom 
' of, how taxed, 198. The members 
of the league , fought more , in 
defence of tlieir own importance, 
than for any other caufe , 204. 
The prefent agricultural fyftem of 
political ceconomy adopted by 
philofophers there , deferibed. 


Under what direction the 

fupds for the repair of the roads 
are placed , IV. 10. General Rate 
of the roads, 11, The univerfi» 
ties badly governed , ^ Remarks 
on the management of the par- 
liaments of, 120. Meafures taken 
in, to reduce the power of the 
clergy , 129. Accounts of the 

■ mode of refUfying the inequali- 
ties of the predial taille in the 
generality of Montauhau, iSe. 
^ The perfonal taille explained, 
. 212. -‘The itiequalities in , how 
remedied, 21s. How the perfonal 
taille difcoiirages cultivation 217, 
The Vingtieme, 220. Stamp du- 
ties and the controle, Z26. 229. 
. The capitation tax , how rated , 
. 230. Reftraints upon the interior 
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trade of the Country by the local 
variety of the revenue laws , aoa. 
The duties on tobacco and fait , 
how levied , i07. The different 
fources of revenue in , aoS. How 
the finances of, might be reform- 
ed , ao9. The French fyilem of 
taxation compared with that in 
Britain , too. The nature of ton- 
tines explained, tai. Edimate 
of the whnie national debt of, tat. 

Prug»litj , generally a predominat- 
ing principle in human nature , 
II. lit. 

FhIUt's earth, the exportation of, 
why prohibited , III. at 4 . 

fundi, Britirb, brief hillorical view 
of, IV. tia. pperationof, poli- 
tically conCdered, ttt. The prac- 
tice of funding has gradually en- 
feebled every ftate that has adopt- 
ed it, too. 

G. 

Camu, Vafeode, the firft European 
who difeovered a naval traek to 
the Eift Indies, III. 07. 

Curdtning , the gains from , dif- 
flinguifhed into the component 
parts, L Si. Not a profitable 
employment, at7. 

Cemi. See Stnnti. 

CtniTul fund, in the Britifh finan- 
ces, explained , IV. ti7. 

Gintu, why corn it dear in the ter- 
ritory of, I. aos. 

GUfgiv , the trade of, doubled in 
fifteen years , by erefting banks 
there, II. 15 . Why a city of 
greater trade than Edinburgh, loa. 

G»ld , not the flandard of value in 
England, I. 12 . Its .alue raea- 
fured by filver , Reformation 


of the gold coin , Miiltpriee 
of gold in England, 52. The 
working the mines of, in Peru, 
very unprofitable. a67. Qualities 
for which this metal is valued , 
25o. The proportional value of, 
to filver, how rated before and 
after the difeovery of the Ameri- 
can mines , 210 . Is cheaper in 
the Spanifh market than filver, 

m. 

odd, great quantities of, remitted 
annually from Portugal to Eng- 
land, III. 75. Why little of it 
remains in England , 7Z. Is al- 
ways to be had for its value , 78. 

and flviT, the prices of, how 

affefted by the increafe of the quan- 
tity of the metals, Ltsa. Are com- 
modities that naturally feck the belt 
market , 2 os. Are metals of the 
leaft value among the pooreflr 
nations , 227. The increafe in the 
quantity of, by means of wealth 
and improvement, has no ten- 
dency to dimioifh their value , 
229. The annual confumption of 
thefe metals very conCdcrablc , 
22 a. Annual importation of, 
into Spain and Portugal, 225- 
Are not likely to multiply beyond 
the demand, 228. The durabi- 
lity of, the caufe of the fteadi- 
nefs of their price, 229. On 
what circnmllances the quantity 
of, in every particular country , 
depends, 222 . The low value 
of thefe metals in a country , no 
evidence of its wealth , nor their 
high value of irs poverty , 277. 

if not employed at home. 

will be fent abroad notwithfiand- 
ing all prohibitions, ILjiq 9. The 
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rearonwhy European nations have 
Itiidied to accumulate thefe me> 
tals, Commercial arguments 
in favor of their exportation , 334. 
Thefe, and all other commodi- 
ties, are mutually the prices of 
each other, 340. The quantity 
of, in every country, regulated 
by the eS^ual demand , 34t. 
Why the prices of thefe metals 
do not ilufhiate fo much as thofe 
of other commodities, 343. To 
preferve a due quantity of, in a 
country , no proper objeA of at- 
tention for the government , 343. 
The accumulated goldandfilverin 
a country dillinguifhed into three 
parts, 350, Agreatquantity of bul- 
lion alternately exported and im- 
ported for the purpofes of foreign 
trade,3t4. Annual amount of thefe 
metals imported into Spain and 
Pormgal, 3ss. Theimportation of, 
not the principal benefit derived 
from foreign trade, 3<9. The 
v^lue of, how affefted by the 
difeovery of the American mines, 
iSa. And by the pafiTage- round 
the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Eall Indies, 3di. Efiefl of the 
annual exportation of (ilver to the 
Eall Indies , 364. The commer- 
cial means to increafe the quan- 
tity of thefe metals in a country, 
363. 301. Bullion how received 
and paid at the bank of Amller- 
dam , 313. At what prices , 317. 
nttt. A trading country without 
mines , not likely to be exhaulled 
by an annual exportation of thefe 
metals , 333. 

Gtl4 HkifilvtT the value gf, in Spain 


and Portugal , depreciated by ref- 
training the exportation of them , 
III. 3Q. Are not imported for the 
purpofes of plate or coin , but for 
foreign trade, bo. The fearch 
after mines of, the moll ruinous 
of all projells , 103. Ate valu- 
able , becaufe fcarce , and diffi- 
cult to be procured , 104. 

GtTgUt , evidence of the wealth he 
acquired by teaching, L 308. 

Gntrnment, civil , indifpenfibly ne- 
cellary for the fecutity of private 
property. 111. 339. Subordination in 
fociety by what means introduced, 
340. Inequality of fortuneintrodu- 
ces civil government for its prefer- 
vation, 346. The adminillration 
of jullice, a foutce of revenue iii 
early times , 347. 

Why government ought 

not to have the management of 
turnpikes , IV. 8- Not of other 
public works, 14. Wantofpar- 
fimony during peace , impofes a 
necelfity of contrafling debts to 
carry on a war, 30S. Mull fup- 
port a regular adminillration of 
jullice to caufe manufallures and 
commerce to floutifh , 309. Ori- 
gin of national debt, 310. Pro- 
grefllon of public debts, 3ir. 
War, why generally agreeable 
to the people, 336. 

Gtvtrners, political, the greatell 
fpendthrifts in fociety, II. 119. 

Gmfftt, artificial, tend to reduce 
the price of butchers’ meat, L 

- 3J4.. 
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Gl’diJtn , I'ublea to monopoliet ob- 
tallied by manufaaDTers to their 
prejudice , III. 

Grteee , foreiitn trade promoted in 
feveral of the ancient ftates of , 

III. ^oa. Military exercifes, a 
part of generai • education I tlS. 
Soldiers not a diltinft proftiHon 
in , 119. 

Cotirfe of education in the 

republicsof , IV. The morals 
of the Greeks inferior to thofe 
of the Romans, ibid. Schools of 
the philofophers and rhetoricians 
Si. £aw no fcience among the 
Greeks, S^. Courts of jultice, 
Bg. The martial fpirit of the 
people how fupported , 97. 

Greet colonies, how diilinguifhcd 
from Roman colonies. III. SI, 
Rapid progreCs of thefe colonies, 
108 , 

— — language, how introduced as 
a part of univerfity education , 

IV. zis Philofopby, the three 
great branches of Z5, 

Ground rents , great variations of, 
according to flttiation, IV. ico. 
Are a more proper fubjefl of taxa- 
tion than hoiifes , i9t. 

Gum fenega , reviesv of the regn- 
lations impofed on the trade for, 
III. as8. 

Gunpetoder , great revolution effec- 
ted in the art of war by the in- 
vention of. III. 332; This 
invention favorable to the exten- 
tion of civilization, a38. 

(luftenu) Vafa, how enabled to 
eilablifh the reformation in Swe- 
den, IV. 13a. 


tL 

Hanfeutic league, caufes that ren- 
dered it formidable, II. 199. 
Why no vellige remains of the 
wealth of the Hans towns , aaS. 

Utmburgh , agio of the bank of , 
explained, II. 3 »a. Sources of 
the revenue of that city , 334. 338. 

the inhabitants of , how 

uxed to the Hate , III. 42, 

Company , fome account 

of, IV. ai. 

Heurth money, why abolifhed in 
England , IV. I99. 

Henry VIII. of Enghtnd, prepares 
the way for the reformation by 
fhutting out the authority of the 
Pope , IV. 133. 

Herring bufs bounty , remarks on , 
III. 30, Fraudulent claims of the 
bounty, 31, The boat fifhery the 
moll natural and profitable, 34, 
Account of the Britifh white- 
herring fifheVy , 3S, Account of 
the bulfes fitted out in Scotland, 
the amount of their cargoes , and 
the bounties on them, 389. 

Hidei, the produce of rude coun- 
tries , commonly carried to a 
dillant market, L 3 do. Price of, 
in England three centuries ago , 
36s. Salted hides inferior to freOi 
ones , 366. The price of, how 
aifcfled by circumitances in cul- 
tivated and in uncultivated coun- 
tries, 36S. 

HighUnds of Scotland, interefting 
remarks on the population of, 
L 120. 

• Military ■ charatler of the 
Highlanders, HI. 336. 
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Htbta, Mr. roinarks on his defini- 
tion of wealth , L as. 

Htgs , circumllaoces which render 
their flefh cheap or dear, L 3S4. 

obfervations on the riches 
and trade of the republic of, L 
ito. Nut to follow fome bnlineis, 
unfafhionable there , 147. Caufe 
of the dearnels of com there, 
a 98. 

— ■ enjoys the greateft fhare in 
the carrying trade of Europe, 
II. 161. How the Dutch were 
excluded from being the carriers 
to Great Britain, 38S. Is a coun- 
try that profpers under the heavieft 
taxation , aoi. Account of the 
bank of Amfierdam, 8ia. This 
republic derives even its fubfiil- 
ence from foreign trade, 343. 

■ ■ tax paid on houfes there, 
IV. 108. Account of the tax 
upon fucceifions , £22. Stamp du- 
ties, 22S. High amount of taxes 
in, 340. 301. Its profperity de- 
pends on the republican form of 
government , 3oa. 

Hmtraritt from pupils to teachers 
incolleges, tendency of, to quick- 
en their diligence, IV. 6i. 

Htft, in the time of Edward IV. 
how made , L 38o. 

HiffittdUj, ancient, the caufe and 
efifea of, II. all. IV. 304. 

JitHft , difiTerent acceptations of the 
term in England, and fome other 
countries , L 183. ' 

— - ■■ Houfes confidered as part of 
the national Hock, II. 8. Pro- 
duce no revenue, 9^ 

- the rent of, dilHnguifhed 
into two parts, IV. iSSi Opera- 
tion of a tax upon houfe rent , 


payableby the tenant, loo. Houfe 
rent the beft teft of the tenant’s 
circumfiances, I04. Proper regu- 
lations of a tax on, ihid. How 
taxed in Holland, lo8. Hearth 
money, 199 . Window tax. Hid. 

Hudfin's bay company, the natuta 

. of their eilablifhmcnt and trade, 
IV. 31- Their profits not fo high 
as has been reported, J2s 

Hunttrs , war how fupported by a 
nation of. III. 310. Cannot be 
very numerous, 313. No eltablifh- 
ed adminiilration of juflice need- 
ful among them , 338. Age the 
foie foimdation of rank and pre- 
cedency among, 341. No conli- 
derable inequality of fortune, or 
fubordination to be found among 
them, 343. No hereditary honors 
in fuch a Ibciety , 344. 

Hujbmdmcn , war how fupported 
by a nation of. III. 313. 

Hufl>Andrj. See Agriculture, 

L 

Jumaieu, the returns of trade from 
that iiland, why irregular, IV. 
36C. 

Idleneft unblhionable in Holland , 
L 147. 

Jruels. , See Stenet. 

Imfertutien , wby reftraints have 
been impofed on, with the two 
kinds of, II. 36S. How rellrain- 
cd to fecure a monopoly of the 
bome-niarket to domellic induftry, 
368. The true policy of thefe 
reftraints doubtful, 369. The free 
importation of foreign manufac- 
tures more dangerous than that 
of raw materials , 379 . How far 
it may be proper to continue the 
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free imporluion of certain foreign 
goc'd^, aoi. How far it may be 
proper to reitore the free impor- 
tation of goods , after it has been 
interrupted, loa. 

Imptrtnlitn of the materials of ma- 
uufaQure , review of the legal 
encouragements given to. III. a;ty. 

thdtftndeali , the principles of that 
fell explained, IV. no. 

ludiii. See E*fi and M'ffi- 

ludtfiaa, the feveral clafles of people 
there kept dillinfl. III. 200. The 
natives of, how prevented from 
undertaking long fea voyages, 300. 

Mufirj, the diiferent kinds of, 
Icldom dealt impartially with by 
any nation , L 4 i The fpecies of, 
frequently local, Naturally 
fuited to the demand, £2, Is in. 
creafed by the liberal reward of 
labor , 124 . How a&efled by fea- 
fons of plenty and fcarcity , iid. 
Is more advantageoufly exerted 
in towns than in the country, 
194 . The average produce of, 
always fuited to the average con- 
fumption , 292. 

• is promoted by the circu- 

lation of paper money, II. 3^ 
Three requiiitcs to putting in- 
duftry in motion , qj. How the 
general character of nations is 
ellimated by, 101. And idlenefs 
the proportion between , how 
regulated , 104 . Is employed for 
fuhlillence, before it extends to 
conveniencies and luxury, 167. 
Whether the general induftry of 
a fociety is promoted by com- 
mercial rellraints on importation, 
9dp. Private imerell naturally 


points to that employment fflolb 
advantageous to the fociety, 270. 
But without intending or know, 
ing it , 222, Legal regulations of 
private induftry, dangerousaflump- 
tions of power, 274. Domeftie 
induftry ought not to be em. 
ployed on what can be purchafed 
cheaper from abroad, 27 t. Of 
the fociety, can augment only in 
proportiou as its capital augments, 
276. When it may be necellary 
to impofe fome burden upon 
foreign induftry , to favor that ae 
home, 2 SSj The free exercife of 
induftry ought to be allowed to 
all, 297 . 

laJufirj the natural effort of every 
individual to better his condition, 
will, if unreftrained , refult in 
the profperity of the fociety , 
III. 63 , 

infurance , from fire , and fea riil«, 
the nature and profits, of, exa. 
mined , L 16t. 

the trade of may be fus- 

ccfsfully carried on by a joint 
flock company , IV. S 6 , S 2 , 

Intertfi, landed , monied , and tra- 
ding, diflinguifhed, II. 122, 

for the ufe of money, the 

foundation of that allowance ex- 
plained , L 22 , Hiftorical view 
of the alterations of , in England, 
and other coiinuies, I 3 t. Re- 
marks on the high rates of, in 
Bengal, 143 . And in China, 
I 4 t. May be raifed by defeflive 
laws , independent on the in- 
fluence of wealth or poverty , 
thid. The lowcft ordinary rate 
of, mitfl Ibmewhat more than 
compenfate 
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coitipenfate occafional lofles, H 6 . 
The common relative proportion 
between intereR and mercantile 
profit! inquired into, IA8. 

Inttrtft was not lowered in confe- 
quence of the difcovery of the 
American mines, II. i:tr. How 
the legal rate of, ought to be 
fixed, I3t. Confequences of its 
being fixed too high or too low, 
ltd. The market rate of, regu- 
lates the price of land , 137. 

Whether a proper objeR of 

taxation, IV. aot. 

IreUnd, why never likely to fur- 
nifh cattle to the prejudice of 
Great Britain , II. 170. 

the propofed abfentee tax 

there confidered , IV. 182. Ought 
in juilice to contribute toward the 
difcharge of the public debt of 
Great Britain , 308. Expediency 
of an union with Great Britain , 
mi 

Ificrdttt, the handfome income he 
made by teaching, L 207. 

Ildly, the otthr great country in 
Europe , which has been cultivat- 
ed and improved in every part 
by means of its foreign commer- 
ce, II. 227. 

— was originally colonized by 
the Dorians , III. oa. 

Jurifdi&ini , territorial , did not 
originate in the feudal law, II. 

VAi 

Ju/ict, the adminiftration of, a 
duty of the fovcreign. III. 3.38. 
In early times a fource of reve- 
nue to him , 347. The making 
juilice fubfervient to the revenue, 

B fource of great abufes, 348. Is 
never adminiilered gratis , 351. 

W. of N. ^ 


The whole adminillration of, but 
an inconlidcrable part of the cx- 
penfe of government, 3t2. How 
the whole expenfe of juilice might 
be defrayed from the fees of 
court , Hid. The interference of 
the jurifdiaions of the feveral 
Englifh courts of law , accounted 
for, 2Si. Law language, hOw 
corrupted, The judicial and 
executive power, why divided, 
357. 

Jufiiee by whom thq expenfe of the 
adminillration of, ought to be 
borne, IV. 147. o . 

■ I. 

K. . 

K*lm , the Swedilh traveller , his 
account of tlie hulbandry of the 
Britilh colonies in North America, 
L 349. 

Ktlf , a rent demanded for the rocks 
on which it grows , L 224. 

King, under feudal inllitutions, no 
more than the greatell baron in 
the nation , II. 214. Was unable 
to rellrain the violence of his 
barons , 116 . 

tr'eafurc trove an important 

branch of revenue to, IV. 3Q5. 
His fituation how favorable for 
the accumulating treafure, 30S. 
In a commercial country, natu. 
rally fpends hit revenue in luxuries, 
ibid. Is hence driven to call upon 
his fubjcRs for extraordinary aids, 
307. • 

— Mr. his account of the avef- 

;,iage price of wheat, I.{30d. 

Kings and their minillert,' the great- 
ell fpendthrills in a couniey, II. 

i^'ltjl, • ! .I” 
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L. 

L.tbtr , the fhnd which originally 
TuppUes every nation with its 
annual confumption , L l. How 
the proportion between labor and 
confumption is regulated. Hid, 
The different kinds of induflry 
fcldcm dealt impartially with by 
any nation, ^ The divifion of 
llabor confidered. & This divi- 
lion increafeS' tile quantity of 
• work, li.Inilancesin ilhiltration, 
17 . From what principle the di- 
vifion of labor originates , i<i. 
The divifibility of, governed by 
the market, Z&. Labor the real 
meafure of the exchangeable value 
of commodities, 44. Different 
kinds of, not cafily cltimatcil by 
immediate comparifon, 4 t. Is 
compared by the intermediate 
flandard of money ,44, Is an in- 
variable flandard for the value of 

■ M 

eommodities , 4 S. Has a real and 
a nominal price, 42, The quan- 
tity of labor employed on dif- 
ferent objefls, the only rule for 
exchanging them in the rude flagrs 
of fo'ciety, 7 o. Differdice be- 
' tween the wages of labor and 
profits on flock, in mannfaflurcs , 

■ The whole labor of a coun- 
try never exerted, IL Is in every 
Inftance fuited to thedemand, S 2 , 
The eReft of extraordinary calls 
fBr.' S 9 .~“The dednflions made 
from the produce of labor em- 

■* ploye'd upon land , 98- ‘ Wtrj 
dearer in North America thanHn 
j . England toy. Is cheap. In 
I countries that art Aationnry , 
107 . The demand for, lyMiId 


continually > dccreafe in a declin- 
ing country, 102, The province 
of Bengal cited as an iidfance , 
no. Is not badly paid for in 
Great Britain, in. An increaC. 
ing demand for , favorable to 
population , Lin That of free, 
men cheaper to the employers 
than that of (laves , 121. The 
money price of, how regulated, 
ijO. Is liberally rewarded in 
new colonies. 140. Common la- 
bor and fb.ilful labor dillingnifticd. 
Its. The free circulation of, 
from one employment to another, 
obllrutfcd by corpor.ition laws , 
lit. The uiKqual prices of, in 
different places, probably owing 
to the law of fetclements, aix. 
Can alw.ays procure rubfiftcnce on 
the fpot where it is purchafed, 
127. The money price of, in 
dilfiment countries, how govern, 
ed, lur. Is fet into motion by 
(lock employed fer proHt, t<ut. 
Labor, the divilioii of, depends on 
the accumulation of (lock , II. 2. 
Machines to facilitate labor ad. 
vantageous to fociety, ic. Pro- 
duttive and unprodiiAive, diflin- 
guifhed, 2 i Various orders of 
men I'pecifu'd , whofe Labor is 
iinprodufiive, ; 2S. Unproi'udive 
laborers all maintained by reve- 
nue, 22 i The price of, how 
raifed' by the increafe of the na. 
, lioiial capital, ito. Its price, 
though nominally raifed, may 
.3 cpyiyioue the fame, ivt. 

is liberally rewarded in new 
colonies , III. 107. 

-r of artificers and raanufaSii- 

:;Krs,, .never adds any value to the 
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whole amount of the rude pro- 
duce of the land , according to 
the French agricultural fyllem of 
political leconomy, 2yy. This 
doflrine (hown to be erroneous , 
289. The produftive powers of 
labor , how to be improved , 291. 

L*btrtri , ufeful and produtHve , 
every where proportioned to the 
capital Hock on which they are 
employed, L 3. Share the pro- 
duce of their labor , in moll cafes, 
with the owners of the ftock on 
which they are employed , 24, 
Their wages a continned fubjeft 
of contell between them and their 
mailers, 99, Are feldom fuccels- 
fiil in their outrageous combina- 
tions , lor. The fufiiciency of 
their earnings, a point not ealily 
determined , 102. Their wages 
fometimes taifed by increafe of 
work , 103. Their demands 

limited by the funds dellined for 
payment, loa. Are continually 
wanted in North-America , lOT. 
Miferable condition of thofe in 
China , 108. Are not ill paid in 
Great Britain , lii. If able to 
maintain their families in dear 
years , they mull be at their eafe 
in plentiful feafons , Ui. A proof 
furnilhed in the complaints of 
their luxury, nj. Why worfe 
paid than artificers, tyfi. Their 
interefts llriffly conrefted with 
the interefts of the fociety, 

»-Tr ♦ 

• labor the only fource of 

their revenue , II. 4. 

' — efiTefts of a life of labor 

on the iinderftandini's of the poor, 
IV, 91, ’ 


I E X. 

iani, the demand of rent for, 
how founded, L 24, The rent 
paid, enters into the price of the 
greater part of all commodities , 
21, Generally produces more* 
food than will maintain the labor 
neceflary to bring it to market, 
i- 7 - Good roads, and navigable 
canals, equalize difterenceoffitua- 
tion, 22S, That employed in 
railing food for men or cattle, 
regulates the rent of all other 
cultivated land , 222, 227. Can 
clothe and lodge more than it 
can feed, while uncultivated, 
and the contrary when improved. 
The culture of land pro. 
ducing food, creates a demand 
for the produce of other lands , 
^72. Produces by agriculture a 
much greater quantity of vege- 
table , than of animal food , 293. 
The full improvement of, requi. 
res a ftock of cattle to fupply 
manure, 241, Caufeand effeft of 
the diminution of cottagers , 334. 
Signs of land being completely 
improved, asS, The whole an- 
nual produce, or the price of it, 
naturally divides itfelf into rent, 
wages, and profits of ftock, 29J, 

the ufual price of, depends 

on the common rate of intereft 
for money, II. 12^ The profits 
of cultivation exaggerated by pro. 
jeftors, 163. The cultivation of, 
naturally preferred ,to trade and 
manufaaures , on equal terms , 
168. Artificers necelTary to the 
cultivation of, 169. Was all ap- 
propriated, though not cultivate 
ed , by the nqrth.ern.deftreyers of 
the Roman empire , i22- Origin 
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of the law of primogeniture under 
the feudal government, iri. En- 
tails, irg. Obftadcs to the im- 
provement of land under feudal 
proprietort, 179. Feudal tenures, 
tSa. Feudal taxation , The 
improvement of land checked in 
France by the taille, ibid. Oc- 
cupiers of, labor under great dif- 
advanuges, ISS. Origin of long 
leafes of, aao. Small proprie- 
tors, the bell improvers of, ait. 
Small purchafers of, cannot hope 
to raife fortunes by cnltivation. 11 4 . 
Ijind , tenures of, in the BritiHi 
American colonies , III. H9. 

is the mod permanent fource 

of revenue, IV, isr. The rent 
of a whole country , not equal to 
the ordinary levy upon the peo- 
ple, icH. The revenue from, 
proportioned , not to the rent , 
but to the produce, 161 . Rea- 
fons for felling the crown lands, 
iisi. The land-tax of Greo^ Rri- 
tam confidered, lAS. An improv- 
ed land-tax fuggefted , 121 , A 
land-tax, however equally rated 
by a general furvey, will foon 
become unequal , isi. Tithes a 
very unequal tax , iSi, Tithes 
difcoiirage improvement , iSa. 
LMidhtldtTs, why frequently inat- 
' tentive to their own particular 
interells, I. .^94. 

how they contribute to 

the annual produflion of the land, 
according to "the French agricul- 
tural fyftem of political (economy , 

ni. 170. 

*- — - • — fhould be encouraged to 
’ cultivate a part of their own land, 
IV.' 171. 


Latin language, how it became an 
eflential part of uuiverfity educa- 
tion , IV. TO. ' 

Late, the language of, how cor- 
rupted, III. 3S6. 

did not improve into a fcience 

in ancient Greece , IV. 8Si Re- 
marks on the courts of jullice in 
Greece and Rome, S6. 

Law , Mr. account of his banking 
fcheme for the improvement of 
Scotland , II. 2 ^ 

Lawyert , why amply rewarded for 
their labor, L ifio- 

great amount of their fees, 

III. 311 . 

Leafes , the various ufual conditions 
of, IV. 23. 

Leather , rellriflions on the expor- 
t.ition ofunmonufaeliired. III. itt. 
Leiiures in univerCties , frequently 
improper for inllruflion , IS'. A5. 
Levity, the vices of, ruinous to the 
common people, and therefore 
feverely cenOired by them, IV. ill. 
Liberty , three duties only nccelTary 
for a fovereign to attend to , for 
fupporting a fyllem of. III. 308. 
Lima, computed number of inha- 
bitants in that city. III. 

Linen manufafture, narrow policy 
' of the mailer nianufaclurers in , 
III. 130. 

Literature, the rewards of, redu- 
ced by competition, L isd,. Was 
more profitable in ancient Greece, 
107. The cheapnefs of literary 
‘ education an advantage to the 
public, 109. 

Leans of money , the nature of, 
analized , II. ii7. The extenfive 
ppiration of, 118 . 
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Ltckt , Mr. remarks on his opinion 
of the dift'crcnce between the 
market and mint prices of rilvcr 
bullion , L ^ 

his account of the caufe of 

lowering the rates of iiitcieft for 
money, examined, II. iti. Jlis 
diltinflion between money and 
moveable goo3s, na. 

Lodging! , cheaper in London , chan 
in any other capita! city in Europe, 
L t'sa. 

Logic, the origin and employment 
of, IV. ri 

Lotttric! , the true nature of, and 
the caafes of their fuecefs, ex- 
plained , L 164. 

Lnci , inftances of the univerfal re- 
liance mankind have on it, L 164. 

Luthernni , origin and principles of 
that fell , IV. 114. 

Lucuriei, diilinguinied from necef- 
faries, IV. 240. Opciation of 
taxes on, 24^. The good and 
bad properties of taxes on, as;. 

M. 

Mdcedon, Philip of, the fupfriority 
that difcipline gave his army over 
thofe of his enemies. III. 227. 

Machine! for facilitating mechani- 
cal operations, how invented and 
improved , 1- ij. Are advan- 
tageous to every fnciety, II. 2o. 

Madder, the cultivation of, long 
confined to Holland , by Englifh 
tithes, IV. 18S. 

Madeira wine , how introduced into 

. N orth-America and Britain, III. & 

Malt , reafons for transferring the 
duty on brewing to , IV. 272. 
Difiillery , how to prevent fmug- 
gling in , ^ 


Manufacinrei , the great advantage 
rel'ulting from a divillon of labor 
in, LT, Inftances in illuftration, 
17. Why profits incrcafe in the 
higher ftages of, ^ Of what 
parts the gains of manufailures 
confifi, 8a. The private advan- 
tage of fccrets in manufatture* , 

91. Peculiar advantages of foil 
and licnation , ikid. .Monopolies, 

92. Corporation privileges , 21, 
The deductions made from labor 
employed on manufalhires , 22: 
Inquiry how far they are affefted 
by feafons of plenty and fcavcity, 
128. Arc not fo materially af- 
fetled by clrcumftances in the 
country where they are carried 
on , as in the places where they 
arc confumed , 129. New manii- 
faLliircs generally give higher 
wages than old ones, 176. Are 
more profitably carried ^n in 
towns than in the open country , 
194. By what means the prices 
of, are reduced, while the fociety 
continues improving, 284. In- 
ftanecs in hard ware, 382. In- 
ftances in the woollen manufac- 
ture, 2S6. 

what fixed capitals are 

required to carry on particular 
ones, IL d. BritiOj fcftraijits on 
m.inufaflutes in North.America , 
134. For diftant fale, why put 
eftablifhed in North-America. 170. 
Why raanufaftures are preferred 
to foreign trade , for the employ, 
mentof a capital . 17I. Motives 
to the eftablifhment of manufac- 
tures for diftant Calc j 204. How 
fliifted from one country to ano- 
ther, 202. Natural circumftances 
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which contribute to the eftabliOi- 
mcnt of them, 206 . Their effea 
on the government and manners 
of a conntry , aio. The inde- 
pendence of arrifans explained , 
ai7. May flourifh amidft the ruin 
of a country, and begin to decay 
on the return of its profperity , 
atg. The exportation of iitllru- 
ments in, prohibited , z6l. 

MtnufaSuui require a more exten- 
five market than rude produce of 
the land. III. aoo. Were exer- 

. cifed by Haves in ancient Greeee, 
20'. High prices of, in Greece 
and at Rome, 304. Falfc policy 
to check manufathires in order to 
promote agriculture, 307. 

■ in Great Britain why 

principally fixed in the coal coun- 
tries , IV. i47. 

M*nuf»liurtrj, Inquiry how far they 
might be afi'efled by a freedom 
of trade, II. 294 . Thofe thrown 
out of one bufinefs can transfer 
their induftry to collateral em- 
ployments , 297. A fpirit of com- 
bination among them to fupport 
monopolies , 298 . 

. prohibited by old ftatn- 

tes from keeping a fhop , or fet- 
ing their own goods by retail , 
III. 49 . An uiiprodnftive clafs 
of the. people according to the 
French ' agricultural fyfiem of 
political ceconomy , 273. The 
error of this doflrine fliown , 
287. How manufaflurers augment 
the revenue of a country, 29 a. 
Why the principal fupport of 
foreign trade , 297. 


E X. 

Mtnure, the fiipply of, in moil 
places depends on the (lock of 
cattle raifed , L 34t. 

Maritime countries , why the firil 
that are civilized and improved., 
L 23, 

Martial fpirit, how fupported in 
the ancient republics of Greece 
and Rome, IV. S7. The want 
of it now fupplied by fiinding 
armies, §8. The eilabliriiinent 
of a militia little able' to fupport 
it, i2= 

Mediterranean fea peculiarly favor- 
able for the firil attempts in na- 
vigation, L 30. 

Mr^eeni , Mr. , his account of the 
annual importation of gold and 
filver into Spain and Portugal, 
L 32 s. His relative proportion 
of each , 331. 

AfrrcantiVrfyllcmexplaiiicd, IV. 2 ( 7 - 

Mercenary troops, origin and reafon 
of, III. 216 . The numbers of, 
how limited , 217 . 

Merchants , their judgments more 
to be depended on rcTpeding the 
iutercfls of their particular bran- 
ches of trade, than with regard 
to the public inteteil , L 397. 

their capitals altogether 

circulating, II. d. Their dealings 
extended by the aid of bankers 
notes, qa yo. CiiHoms of, firil 
efiabliilied to fupply the want of 
laws, and afterward admitted as 
laws , £3, The manner of nego- 
tiating bills of exchange explain- 
ed, linW. The pernicious tendency 
of drawing and redrawing, ip. 
In what method their capitals are 
employed , 140. Their capitals 
difperfed and unfixed, I4d. The 
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principlej of foreign trade ex- 
amined , lt 9 . Are the beft of 
improvers , when they turn cotm- 
try-gcmlemcn , no. Their pre- 
ference among the difierent fpe- 
cies of tr.adc, how determined, 
ayo. Are aftuated by b narrow 
fpirit of mdaopoiy , ^id. 

Merclijttls, the I'cveral brmches of 
the corn trade fpcciticd and con- 
tldercd , III. jO. The govern, 
mciit of a company of, thcworil 
a country cr.n be under, 1 16. Of 
London not good aconcmi.ls , 
An unproductive c!afs of 
men, according to the prefent 
agricultural fyllem of political 
(economy in France , a* 7 . 

— the quick return of mer. 

cantile capitals enables them to 
advance money to government, 
IV. noo. Their capitals increaf- 
ed by lending money to the ilate, 
310. 

Utrcitr , de la Riviere, M., charac- 
ter of his natural and eflential 
order of political focieties. III. S. 

Metah, why the bell medium of 
commerce , L 31 - Origin of 
ftamped coins, 31, Why dilfereiit 
metals became the ftandard of 
value among different nations. 
tr. The durability of, tiie caufe 
of the lleadincfs of their price , 
3 19 . On what the quantity of 
precious metals in every particu- 
lar country depends, 373 . 

reltraints upon the exporta- 

tion of. III. 3 tS. 

Metafhyjici , the fcience of, ex- 
plained, IV. 7 t. 

MtUyeri , delbriptton of the clats of 
farmers fo called in France, II.1S2. 


Mtthedijit , the teachers among, 
why popular preachers, IV. 103. 

Methuen, .Mr., tranP.ation of the 
cotuiu.'rcial treaty concluded by 
him between England and rortu- 
gal . III. Zi 

Mexice was a lefs civilized coun- 
try than Peru , when firll vifited 
by the Spaniards, L 317 . 

prefent populoufncls of the 

capital city. III. Ill, Low Rate 
of arts at the firll difeovery of 

ithat empire, ibid. 

MiUtU , why allowed to be formed 
in cities, and its formidable na. 
tore , II. 199 . 

the origin and nature of, 

explained. III. 321. How dif- 
tingiiiriied from the regular (land- 
ing army, 332. Muft always be 
inferior to a ftanding army, l aa. 

A few campaigns of fervice may 
make a militia equal to a {land- 
ing army , 326. Inllances, 32 ^. 

Milt, a mofl peridiable commndi- 
, how manufaRured for ftore ^ 
I. 3 SS. 

MilU, wind and water, their late 
intruduilioD iiito EngLmd, L 390 . 

Mine! , diflinguifhed by their ferti- 
lity or barrennefs, L23S. Com- 
parifon between fhofif'Of foal and 
thofe of meuils, iSi, The com- 
petition between, extends to all 
parts of the world, 2S3. The ^ 
working of, a lottery. 266. Dia- 
mond mines not always Worth 
working , 270; Tax paid to the 
king of Spain from the Peruvian 
mints, 3 > 4 > The difeovery of 
mines not dependent on human 
fltiU or indoflry, 373. 
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Mines in- Hungary, why worked at 
lefs expenfe than the neighbour- 
ing ones in Turkey, III. '^ 04 . 
Mining , prujefts of, uncertain and 
ruinous , and unfit for legal en- 
courngcment. III. io 3 . 

Mirabeau , Marquis de , hfs charac- 
ter of the (economical table , III. 

IOC. 

Miffejij'fi fcheme in France, the 
Teal foundation of, II. 72. 

Modus for tithe, a relief to die far- 
mer , IV. 188.‘ 

Money., the origfin of, traced, L 11. 
Is the re^ircfcntative of labor , m. 
The value of, greatly depreciat- 
ed by the difcovery of the Ame- 
rican mines, 47? How different 
metals became the ilandard money 
of different nations, 57. 

the only part of the circu- 

I^itiqg capital. of a fociety, of 
which the maintenance can dimi- 
« nifh their neat revenue, II. 22. 
jyiakes no part of the revenue of 
a fociety, 23, The term money, 
in common acceptation, of am- 
biguous meaning, 24. The oir- 
. culating money in fociety, no 
meafure of its revenue , 26. Paper 
money, 28. The effeft of paper 
on the circulation of cafh, 3^ 

; Inquiry, into .the proportion die 
.circulating -money of any country 
■ bears ito th^ annual produce cir- 
culated by it ,, 31 ? Paper can 
never exceed . the value of the 
cafh, of which it fuppiies the 
place, in any country, 42. The per- 
-jiicious prafUce of, railing money 
by circulation explajned, 5^ •, The 
ttne caufe.of its expqrtatinn, II. 
109. Loans of the principles. of. 


analyzed, Z25. Monied intereft, 
diilinguifhcd from the landed and 
trading intereit, 127. Inquiry 
into the real canfes of the reduc- 
tion of interell, 131. Money and 
wealth fynonymous terms in po- 
pular language, 231. „ And move- 
able goods compared, The 

accumulation of, hudied by the 
European nations, 234 . The mer- 
cantile arguments for liberty to 
export gold and filvcr , ibid. 
The validity of thefe arguments 
examined, 237 . Money and goods 
mutually the price of each other, 
240 . Over-trading caufes com- 
plaints of the fcarcity of money, 
244. W hy more enfy to buy goods 
with money , than to buy money 
with goods, 245. Inquiry into 
die circulating quantity of, in 
Great Britain , 252, ESeft of the 
difcovery of the American mines 
on the value of, 2<>o. Money and 
wealth different things , 264. 

Bank money explained, 312. See 
Coins ^ Gold, and Silver. 
Monopolies in trade or mannfa£lures, 
the tendency of, L 92. Are ene- 
mies to good management, 229. 

tendency of making a 

monopoly of colony trade. III. 
179 . Countries which have colo. 
nies , obliged to fharc their ad- 
■ vantages with many other coun- 
. tries, 2UL The chief engine in 
the mercantile fyBcm , 215. How 
monopolies ^derange the natural 
diilributioii of the ftock of the 
fociety, 217 . Arc fupported by 
unjult and cruel laws , 243 . 

— of a. temporary . nature 

how far, juftifiabfe , IV. 52, 
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Perpetual monopolies injurious to 
the people at large, S3- 
HtnltiiiM , the inequaliu'es in the 
predial taille in that generality , 
how rectified, IV. 182. 
Mcnttfquieu , rcafons given by him 
for the high rates of interell 
among all Mahometan nations , 


examination of his idea 

of the caufe of lowering the rate 
of interell of money , II. 131. 

Morality , two different fyflems of, 
in every civilized fociety , IV. ill. 
The principal points of difliutlion 
between them , 112. The ties of 
obligation in each fyftcm , 113. 
Why the morals of the common 
people are more regular in fefia- 
ries than under the eflabliflied 
church, ii». The excefles of, 
how to be correfted , lit. 

MorelUt, M., his account of joint 
flock companies, defctlivc, IV. S4. 

Mun , Mr. , his illuflration of the 
operation of money exported for 
commercial purpofts , II. 23S. 

Mujic , why a part of the ancient 
Grecian education , IV. &L And 
d.ancing, great amufcments among 
barbarous nations , 8a, ' ' 


; N. 


Nations, fometimcs driven to in. 
human culloms , by poverty, 1. 2. 
The number of nfefnl and pro- 
duftivc laborers in , Slways pro- 
portioned to the capital flock on 
which they are employed ,' 
The feveral forts of induflry , 
feldom dealt impartially by , q, 
^ Maritime nations, why the firfl 
improved , 23, * 


Nations, how mined by a neglcQ of 
public (economy, II. ita. Evi- 
dences of the increafe of a nation, 
al capital , m. How the ex- 
penfes of individuals may increafe 
the national capital , 120. 

'Navigation , inland, a great means 
of improving a country in arts 
and indiiilry , L il_. The advan. 
tages of, 229. 

may be fucccrsfully manag- 
ed by jointflock companies, IV.S6. 

a£l of England , the ptin- 

cipal difpofltions of, II. 284. 
Motives that diflated this law , 
281S. Its political and commer- 
cial tendency , 287. 

its confequenccs , fo far as 

it affefted the colony trade with 
England , III. IS8. Dimininicd 
the foreign trade with Europe , 
140. Has kept up high profits 
in the BritiOi trade-, 162. Sub- 
jefls Britain to a difadvantage in 
every branch of trade of which 
fhe has not the monopoly, 163. 

Necejfariti diflinguifhed from luxu- 
ries , IV. 240. Operation of taxes 
on , 242. Principal neceffaries 
taxed, 246. 

Ntgro flaves, why not much 
ployed in railing corn in the 
Englifh colonies, II. ISI, Why 
more numerous on fugar, than 
on tobacco plantations , i£2. ; 

Nile, river, the caufe of the early 
improvement of agticnUqre and 
manufaSures in Egypt, J. . 

o. 

/I 

Oats, bread made of, notfufuitalitc 
to the human con&itut'-n, as that 
made of wheat. I. ;n. ’ ; 
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Onmmijh , foa of, in Irancc , r<»ryr»i*ijy is the immediate eaiifo of 


their political tenet?, III. e?o. 

OnttUgy, the fiicnee of , explained, 

1 V. 

Oxford, the proreflorfliips there, 
ptttiurti , I \ . <52. 

P. 

tAfer money, the credit of, how 
cftdllillicd , II. 2JS, The opera- 
tion of paper money explained , 
20. Its eli'ea on the ciieuUtion 
of cafh , 30. I’romotes induftry , 
32, Operation of the fcveral bank- 
ing companies cnabliflicd in Scot- 
land , 36. Can never exceed the 
value of the gold and filver , of 
which it fuppHes the place , in 
any country, ^2, Coiifcqucnces 
of too much paper being iil'ucd , 
4.1. The pruaice of drawing and 
redrawing explained, with its 
pernicious cfFcas, The ad- 
vantages and difadvantages of pa- 
per credit ftated , 2J, III cffcfls 
of notes ifliied for ‘ fmall fums , 
St. Suppreiliiig fmall notes , 
renders money more plentifol , 
82. The currency of, does not 
affeft the prices of goods, gd. 
Account of the paper currency in 
Xorth-America , gz, 

expedient of the go- 
vernment of Pcnnfylvanlato raife 
money, IV. iSC. Why conve- 
nient for the domeftic purpofes 
of the North-Americans , 361. 
Taris enjoys little more trade than 
is neceflary for the confumption 
of its inhabitants , II. j03. 

Ptrifli minifiers , evils attending 
vetting the elettion «f, in tite 
people , IV, 136. 


the incrcaft of capitals, II. lot. 
Promotes induftiy, lod. Frugal 
men pullic be.aefaf.ors , no. 

is tlic only means by svhich 

artiHcers and manufaclurtrs can 
add to the revenue and wealth 
off.)ciety, according to the French 
agricultural fyftcra of political 
ceconomy , III. 2?6. 

FnfiuTc land, under what circiim- 
ftances more profitable than arable 
kind, L 232. Why it ought to 
be inclofed , 234. 

rntrona^e, the right of , why cilab- 
liflied in Scotland, IV. 137. 

Paj, military, origin and rcafon 
of, UL 316. 

Fennjylvdnia , account of the paper 
currency there, II. 82, 

good tonfcquences of tlie 

government there having no re- 
ligious eilablillimcnt , IV. 110. 
Eerivc a revenue from their paper 
currency , 362. 

Peiflc , liow divided into produSive 
and unprodiitiivc claffes , accord- 
ing to the prefent French fyftcm 
of agricultural political (economy , 
III. 270. The unprodnttive clals, 
greatly ufcfitl to the others, 278. 
The great body of, how ren- 
dered unwarlike , 321. 

the different opportunities of 

education in the different ranks 
of, IV. SA, The inferior ranks 
of, the greateft confumers , 267. 
T.he luxurious expenfes of thefe 
ranks ought only to be taxed, 

270. 

Prrfecntith for religious opinions , 
fte true canfe of, IV. io3. 
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Peru, the diRovery oT the filvcr PoUnd, a country ftill kept m po. 
mines "in , occafioaccl thore in verty by the feudal fyllcm of its 
Birope to be in a great r.i:.ihire govenimer.t, L a^S. 
abandoned. L 26i. Thefe mines Peliticul, ccconomv, the f.s'O diftinft 


yield but fmaK profii to the pro- 
prietors , 2 <4. Tax paid to the 
king of Spain from thefe mines, 
214. The early accounts of the 
fplendor and ftate of acts in this 
couHtry , greatly exaggerated, 
217. Prefeni ftate of, under the 
Spanifti government, 3t3. The 
working of the mines there be- 
come gradually more txpciifive , 
3JS- 

— low ftate of arts there when 

firft difeovered. Id. 1 12. Is pro- 
bably more populous now, than 
at any former period , It 2. 

PhiUfophy, natural , the origin and 
objefls of, IV. 12, Moral, the 
nature of, explained, Jl, I.ogic, 
the origin and employment of, 74. 

Thyjicians , why amply rewarded for 
their labor , L i6o. 

Phyfics, the ancient fyftem of, ex- 
plained, IV. ~S. 

Finmuking, the extraordinary ad- 
vantage of a divifion of labor in 
this arc , L 

Plate of private families , the melt- 
ing it down to fupply ftate exi- 
gencies, an infigoificant refoiirce, 
II. SU. 

. — - new placets chiefly made from 
old , III. S2. 

Fleughmeu, their knowledge more 
extenflve than the generality of 
mechanics, L 197. 

Tneumatict , the feience of, explain- 
ed , IV. Zl, ' ‘ 

Peivre , M. his account of the agri- 
culture of Cochin China 244. 


objefts , a4d tiro different fyftems 
of, n. 2SQ. 

the pi-cfent agriruliural 

fyftem of, adapted b;' French 
philof’phcrs , deferibeJ, ILL -Hr- 
Claffe.s of the people who con- 
tribute to the annual produce of 
the land, 2"J. Ho a- proprietors 
contribute , ihld. daw cultiva- 
inrs contribute, 271. Artificers 
r.n.l manufailurcrs , uiiproduftive, 

2~^2. The unprodufl.ve clafles 
maintained by the others, 277. 

Bad tendency of rertriflions and 
prohibitions in trade, 2S2. How 
this fyftem is delineated by M. 
(Jnefnai , 287. The bad efFefts of 
an injudicious political tcconomy, 
how correSed , 2S7. The capital 
error in this fyftem pointed out, 
ibid. 

Fell taxes, origin of, under the 
feudal government , II. iSi, 

why efteemed badges of 

flavery , IV. 2IS. The nature of, 
confidered, 224. 

Peer, hiftory of the laws made' for 
the proviflon of, in England , 

T. 2T2. 

Fepe of Rome, the great pewer 
formerly affumed by, IV. -lai- 
rHis power how reduced, 127. 
Rapid progrefs of the reforma- ^ 
tion, 121. 

-/ 

Pepulatieis , riches and extreme po- 
verty equally unfavorable to, L 
120. Is limited by the means of 
■fubfiftence, lit . 277. 
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PtTttr , the proportion of malt ufed 
in the brewing of, IV. 272, 
Pfttugal , the cnitivation of the 
country not advanced by its com- 
merce, II. 22 7. 

— the value of gold and iilver 
there , depreciated by prohibiting 
their exportation. III. 20. TranOa. 
tion of the commercial treaty con- 
cluded in 1701 with England, 24. 
A large fliare of the Tortugal gold 
fent annually to England i 76. 
Motives that led to the difeovery 
of apalTage to the Eail, round the 
Cape of Good Hope , Loll 

its manufafiiires by acquiring rich 
and fertile colonies, iSi. 
Ftfi.tffict, a mercantile projeft well 
calculated for being managed by . 
a government, IV. I<2. 

PsUttti, remarks on, as an article 
of food, L 249. Culture, and 
gre.at produce of, 2 to. The dif- 
ficulty of preferving them the 
great obftacle to cultivating them 
for general diet, 2ti. 

Vtverty fometimes urges nations to 
inhuman culloms, L 2. Is no 
check to the production of children, 
119 . But very unfavorable to 
raifiog them , 120. 

Pcultry, the caufe of their cheap- 
nefs, L qC2. Is a more impor- 
tant article of rural oeconomy in 
France Chan in England , 
Pragmatic fanClion in France, the 
object of, IV. 129 . Is followed 
by the concordat, ibid. 
Prifermtnti, ecclefiallical, the means 
by which a national clergy ought 
to be managed by the civil ma- 
giflrate, IV. 119. Alterations in th« 
Lmodc of electing to them, 121.129. 


Pre/byttrian church government, the 
nature of,^ deferibed, IV. its. 
CharaCteroftheclergy of, H9. iat. 

Prices, real and nominal, of com- 
modities diilinguillied , L is. 
Money price of goods explained, 
7 Q. Rent for land enters into the 
price of Che greater part of all 
commodities , 25. The compo- 
nent parts of the prices of goods 
explained , ibid. Natural and 
market prices diitinguiilied , and 
how governed, 82. ita. 

Prices, though raifed at Bril by an 
increafe of demand, are always 
reduced by it in the teftilt, IV. 41 . 

Prirrftgeniture , origin and motive 
of the law of fuccelBon by , under 
the feudal government, II. 174. 
Is contrary to the real interclls 
of families , 176. 

Princes, why not well calculated to 
manage mercantile projects for 
the fake of a revenue , IV. lyi- 

Predigality , the natural tendency of, 
both to the individnal and to the 
public , II. los. Prodigal men 
enemies to their country, no. 

Freduce of land and labor , the 
fource of all revenue, II. ^ 
The value of, how to be increas- 
ed , 114, 

Prefejfers in univerlities , circum- 
llanccs which determine their 
merit, IV. 140. 

Prefit , the various articles of gain 
that pafs under the common idea 
of, L ^ An average rate of, 
in all countries, 82. Averages 
of, extremely difficult to afeer- 
tain, 124 . Interefl of money the 
bell ftandard of, 131. The dimi- 
nutioif of , a natural confequence 
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of prorperity , 132! Cleir, and 
grofs profit I diftingniflied , I4d. 
The nature of the higheft ordi- 
nary rate of, defined , 147. Dou- 
ble intereft , deemed in Great 
Britain, reafonable mercantile 
profit, 148, In thriving coun- 
tries a low profit may compen- 
ftte the high wages of labor , 
149. The operation of high pro- 
fits and high wages, compared. 
Hid. Compenfates inconvenien- 
cies and difgrace, IC4. Of ftock, 
how aftrtted , 170, Large profits 
mull be made from fmall capi- 
tals , 177. Why goods arc chea- 
per in the metropolis than in 
country villages, 173, Great for- 
tunes more frequently made by 
trade in large towns than in 
fmall ones, 174, Is naturally 
low in rich , and high in poor 
countries , I9d. 

Pf»/t, how that of the different 
claffes of traders is railed , II. 
142. private, the foie motive of 
employing capitals in any branch 
of biifinefs , 161. > 

when raifed by monopolies, 

encourages luxury , III. I86. 

Prtjtcit, unfiiccersful , in arts, in- 
jurious to a country, II. ill. 

PrtffTty, paflions which prompt 
mankind to the invafion of. III. 
339. Civil government ncccffary 
for the proteftion of, Wealth 
a fource of authority, 34i. 34S. 

Provi/itni , how far the variations 
In the price of, ofFefl labor and 
induftry , L 117, 176. 130. Whe- 
ther cheaper in the metropolis , 
of in country villages, 173. The 
prices of , better regulated by 


) E X. 

competition than by law, laa. 
A rife in the prices of, mud he 
uniform , to fhow that it pro- 
ceeds from a depreciation of the 
value of filver, 379. 

PrtvifoTi , objetl of the ftatute of, 
in England , IV. 179. 

PruJ/ia, mode of afleifing the land- 
tax there , IV. 179. 

Public works and infiitntions , how 
to be maintained , IV. 1, Equity 
of tolls for pall'age over roads , 
bridges, and canals, 4, Why 
government ought not to have 
the management of turnpikes , g. 
Nor of other public wo,rks, 14. 

Purveytnet , a fervice liill exaded 
in mod parts of Europe , II. I8& 

Q- 

Xluuieri of Pennfylvania , inference 
from their refolution to emanci- 
pate all their negro daves, IL I73. 

Slutfnuy, .Mr., view of his agricul- 
tural fydeni of political oecqnomy, 
III. TSy. His dodrine generally 
riibfcribed to. I9C. 

Xluitt , populoufnefs of that city , 
HI. m, 

R. ' V 

Rcftmuttitn , rapid progrefs of the 
dodrincs of, in Germany , IV. 
111. In Sweden , and SwiKer- 
land , 132. In England, and 
Scotland , 133. Origin of the 
Lutheran and Calvinidic feds, 134. 

Regulated companies. See Cemfa- 
tiiet. 

Religion , the objed of indrudion 
in, IV. lOL Advantage the tea- 
chers of a new religion enjoy over 
thofe of one that is ediblidied. ioa. 
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Origin of perfecution for hereti- 
cal opinions, lo^. Ilcw the zeal 
of the inferior clergy of the church 
of Rome is kept alive , 104. 
Utility of cccU'fiaRical cilablifli- 
nicnts, lor. How united' with 
the civil power, lOS. 

Xtnl, referved , ought not to coa- 
iill of money, L yo. But of corn, 
yi. Of land, conftitutes a thiid 
part of the price of mod kinds 
of goods, L ZS_. An average rate 
of, in all countries, and how 
regulated, is. Makes the firft 
deduclion from the produce of 
labor employed upon land , sS, 
The terms of, how adjufted be- 
tween landlord and tenant, a«. 
Is fometimes demanded for what 
is altogether incapable of human 
improvement , 124. Is p.iid for, 
and produced by , land in almod 
all iitiiations , gSi The general 
proportion paid for coal mines , 
etsi. And metal mines , s64. 
Mines of precious tlones frequent- 
ly yield no rent, 270. How paid 
in ancient times , gSi Is raifed 
either direflly or indireci'y, by 
every improvement in the cir- 
eumdances of fociety, jpa. 

grofs and neat rent dldin- 

gniflied, II. ig. How raifeil and 
paid under feudal government , 
too. Prefent average proportion 
of, compared with the produce 
of the land, ikij. 

of houfes diftinguiflied into 

two parts , IV'. iSo. Diflerence 
betsveen rent of houfes, and rent 
of land , 192. Rent of a houfe 
the bell clfimate of a tenant's 
citcumRancos, 194. 


Ritaineri , Dnder the feudal fyflent 
of government, deferibed, II. art. 
How the connexion betsveen them 
and their lords was broken, 2 ir. 
Revenue, the Original fources of, 
pointed out, L IS. 

of a country, of what it 

conlllls, II. IS. The neat reve- 
nue of a fociety dinimiflied by 
fupporting a circulating lldek of 
money, 24. Money no part of 
revenue , ^ Is not to be com- 
puted in money, but in what 
money will purchafe, ^ How 
produced, and how appropriated, 
in the iirft inftance , Produce 
of land , ibiJ. Produce of manu- 
faftures, gi. Mull always replace 
capital, il't'd. The proportion be- 
tween revenue and capital, re- 
gulates the proportion between 
idicnefs and induitry , I04. Both 
the favings and the fpendings of, 
annually confumed , rod. Of 
every fociety', equal to the ex-^ 
changeable value of the svhole 
produce of its indullry , 272. 

of the cuHoms , increafed by 

drasvbacks. III. 3. Why govern- 
ment ought not to take the ma- 
nagement of turnpikes , to derive 
a revenue from them, IV. S. 
Public works of a local nature, 
always better maintained by pro- 
vincial revenues, than by tlie ge- 
neral revenue of the Rate. ^ 14. 
The abufes in provincial revenues 
trifling , when compared with 
. thofe in the revenue of a great 
empire , IS. The greater the 
revenue of the church, the fmal- 
ler mult be that of the Hate , I42. 
The revenue of the Rate ought 
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to be rarfed proportionably from 
the whole fociety, lar. Local 
expenfes ought to be defrayed by 
a local reveaue, idK. Inquiry 
into the foiirces of public revenue, 
KO. Of the republic of Har.;. 
burgh, liL. 15?. Whether the 
government of Britain could uj:> 
dertake the management cf the 
Bank , to derive a revenue from 
it, 152. The port office a nigr- 
c.antile projetl well calculated for 
being managed by government , 
ibid. Princes not well qualifted 
to improve their fortunes by trade, 
153. The Englidi Eall India 
company good traders before they 
bec.inic fovereigus , but each cha- 
rafter now fpoils the other, 154. 
Expedient of the goveniracnt of 
Pennfylvania to raife money, I ; 5. 
Rent of land the mo.1 perni.ancnc 
fund , 157. Feudal revenues , 
153. Great Britain , 159. Reve- 
nue from land proportioned , not 
to the rent, but to the produce, 
ii5i. Reafons for fellingthe crown 
lands , Ida. An improved land- 
tax fuggclled , 173. The nature 
and effefl of tithes explained , 
1ST. Why a- revenue cannot be 
raifed in kind, 187. Whenraifed 
in money, how afftfted by dif- 
ferent modes of valuation , ibid. 
A proportionable tax on houfes , 
the bell Ibiirce of revenue , ibd. 
Remedies fur the diminution of, 
according to their caufes , akr. 
Bad cif.Ss of farming out public 
revenues, 295. The different four- 
ces of revenue in France, aoS. 
How expended, in the rude Hate 
«f&aiety, 303. 


Rice, a very produffive article of 
cultivation , L ajg. Requires a 
foil unfit for railing any other 
kind of food , 242.. Rice coun- 
tries more populous than corn 
countri.s , 3ar. 

Ric/iet , the chief enjoyment of, 
coulills in the parade of, L ado. 

Rijk , inllances of the inattention 
iiiaiikiud pay to it , I. 145. 

Reads, good, the public advantages 
of. I . 229. , 

— how to be made and main- 

tained, IV. 1, The maintenance 
of, why impreper to be trulled 
to priv..:e iutcrcll, d. General 
Hate of, in France, u, la 
China , le. 

Remans, why copper became the 
ftandarJ of va'ue among them, 
I. 17, The extravag.aiit prices 
paid by tliem fur certain luxuries 
for the table, accounted for, 
341. The value of Clver higher 
among them titan at the prefent 
time , ibid, 

the republic of, foimded 

on a divifion of land among the 
citizens, HI. gq. The agrarian 
lasv only executed upon one or 
two occaDons, 9^ How the ci- 
tizens who had no land, fnb- 
filled, ibid. Diilinftion between 
the Roman and Greek colonies, 
S5. The improvement of the for- 
mer flower than that of the lat- 
ter, no. Origin of the foeial 
war, 201. The republic ruined 
by extending the privilege of Ro- 
man citizens to the greater part 
of the inhabitants of Italy , 205. 
When contributions were firll 
raifed to maintain thofe who went 
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to the wars , tit. Soldiers not a 
dillinft profenion there , ti9. 
Improvement of the Roman ar- 
mies by difcipline, 319 . How 
that difcipline was loft, tto. 
The fall of the Wefterii empire, 
how effefled, 33a. 

Kintam, remarks on the ednc.ttion 
of the ancient , IV. 81. Their 
morals fuperior to thofe of the 
Greeks, 8S. State of l.iw and 
forms of juftice , 8t. The mar- 
tial fpirit of the people , how 
fupported, _S7s Great reduflions 
of the coin praftifed by , at par- 
ticular exigencies, 34t. 

Stmc, modern, how the zeal of 
the inferior clergy of, is kept 
alive, IV. IQi. The clergy of, 
one great fpiritnal army difperfed 
in difterent quarters aver Europe, 
tea. Their power during the 
feudal monkifh ages iimilar to 
that of the temporal barons , IZ3. 
Their power how reduced , 1Z7. 

Kiuen , why a town of great tra^e. 
II. IQZ. 

Ruddimtn, Mr. , remarks on his ac- 
count of the ancient price of 
wheat in Scotland , L zS7. 

IbiJJit was civilized under Peter L 
by a ftanding army , in. 334. 

s. 

SmUti, why no feniible inconve- 
nience felt by the great numbers 
diibanded at the clofe of a war, 
II. S96. 

Salt, account of foreign fait im- 
ported into Scotland, and of Scots 
bit delivered duty free, for the 
fifhery , UL AfftnJ. 


Salt is an objeft of heavy taxatloa 
every where, IV. za 6 . The col- 
leftion of the duty on , expenlive, 
ZSS. 

Sardinia, the land-tax how alfelfed 
there, IV. iSt 

Sax$n lords , their authority and 
jurifdiftion as great before the 
tonqtieft , as thofe of the Normans 
were afterward , II. zia. 

Schttir, parochial, oblervations on, 
IV. 96, 

Science is the great antidote to the 
poifon of enthufiafm and fuper- 
ftition , IV. I IV. 

Scipie, his Spanifh militia, rendered 
fuperior to the Carthaginian mi- 
litia by difcipline and fervicc, 
III. 319 , 

ScetUnd, compared with England , 
as to the prices of labor and pro- 
vifions , L ita. Remarks on the 
population of the Highlands, 120 . 
The marketrate ofintereft, higher 
than the legal rate, 137 . The 
lituation of cottagers there, de- 
feribed, 179. ApprenticeRiips and 
. corporations, iS7. The common 
people of, why neither fo fttong 
nor fo handfome as the fame clals 
in England, 2 ti. Caufe of ''the 
frequent emigrations from, 397. 
Progrefs of agriculture there be- 
fore the union with England, 
346. Prefent obfiruflions to bet- 
ter huibandry, 3JS, The price of 
wool reduced by the union , 369 . 

operation of the feveral 

banking companies eftabliAed 
there, II. Amount of the 
circulating money there before the 
union, iz. Amount of the prefent 
circulating 
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circnlating cafli, J8. Courfe of 
dealings in the Scots bank, ibid. 
Difficulties occaGoned by thefe 
hanks iiTuing too much paper , 
46 . Necetfary caution for fome 
time obferved by the banks in 
giving credit to their cuilomers , 
with the good effefls of it, 50. 
The fcheme of drawing and re- 
drawing adopted by traders , 5Z. 
Its pernicious tendency explained, 
69 . Hiftory of the Ayr bank , 66. 
Mr. Law’s fcheme to improve the 
country, 25. The prices of goods 
in , not altered by paper curren- 
cy, 84, E(Fe£i of the optional 
claufes in their notes , !i6. 

Scotland, caufe of the fpeedy eftab- 
lifhment of the reformation there, 
IV. itt. The diforders attend- 
ing popular devious of the clergy 
there, occaGon the right of pa- 
tronage to be eGablifhed, ity. 
Amount of the wboleevenue of 
the clergy , 144. 

Sea fervice and military fervice by 
land , compared , L 167 . 

Se 3 i in religion , the more numer- 
ous , the better fociety, IV. 109. 
Why they generally profefs the 
auftere fyftem of morality, 113. 

Self-love the governing principle in 
the intercourfe of human fociety, 
L 21 . 

Seruanti, menial, diftinguifhed from 
hired workmen , II. 21, The 
various orders of men , who rank 
in the former clafs, in reference 
to their labors, 26, 

their labor unproduftive, 

III. 2 Sa, 

tv. of N. 4 , 


i 6 <tl/«»<nrr'ofthe ^or, brief review ' 
of the Englifh laws relating to, 

L 212. The removals of the 
poor, a violation of natural liber- 
ty, 212, 

the law of, ought to be 

repealed, II. 297. 

Sheef, frequently killed in Spain, 
for the fake of the fleece and the 
tallow, L 361 . 

fevere laws againft the ex- 
portation of them and their wool, 

MI. 243, ' 

Shefherdi, war how fupported by 
a nation of. III. 311. Inequality 
of fortune among, the fource of 
great authority , 341. Birth and 
family highly honored in nations 
of fhepherds, 344 . Inequality of 
fottune firit began to take place 
in the age of fhepherds, 346. 

And introduced civil government, 

346 . 

Shetland, how rents are eftimated 
and paid there, L 224. 

SilA manufafture, how transferred 
from Lucca to Venice, II. got. 

Silver, the firft llandard coinage of 
the northern fubVerters of the 
Koman empire, L SB- Its pro- 
portional value to gold , regulated 
by law , {2, Is the meafiire of 
the value of gold , 6 a Mint 
price of Giver in England , 

Inquiry into the difference be- 
tween the mint and market prices 
of bullion, ^ How to preferve 
the Giver coin from being melted 
down for proGt , 66 . The mines 
of, in Europe, why generally 
abandoned , 263 . Evidences of 
the fmall proflt they yield to 
proprietors in Peru, 264. (Qualities 
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for which thU laetal is valued, 
3<9. The moil abundant mines 
of, would add little to the wealth 
of the world , 271. But the in- 
creafe in the quantity of, would 
depreciate its own value, 27f- 
Circuralbrnces that might coun- 
terad this eifeQ , iiid. Hidorical 
view of the variations in the value 
of, during the four laft centuries , 
376. Remarks ou its rife in value 
compared with corn , 282. Cir- 
cumitances that have ‘miQeil wri- 
ters in reviewing the value of 
filver , 284- Corn the heft iUnd- 
ard for judging of the real value 
of Giver, 293. The price of, 
how affefted by the increafe of 
qnantity , 294. The value of, 
funk by tbe dilbovery of the 
American mines, 300. When the 
reduction of its value from this 
caufe appears to have been com- 
;pleted, 301. Tax paid from the 
Peruvian mines to the king of 
Spain, 314. The value of Giver 
kept up by an extenGon of the 
market, 3i^. Is tbe moll pro- 
Gtable commodity that can be 
Cent to China, 323. The value 
of, how proportioned to that of 
gold , before and after the diC 
covery of the American mines , 
330. Tbe quantity commonly in 
the market in piyrportion to that 
of gold, probably greater than 
their relative values indicate, 333. 
The value of , probably riGng , 
and why, 336. Tbe opinion of 
a depreciation of its value, not 
well founded, 3S0. 

SflviT, the teal value of, degraded 


by the bounty on the exportation 
of com. III. J7. 

Sinking fund in the Britifh finan- 
ces , explained, IV. 319. Is ina- 
dequate to the difcharge of for- 
mer debts, and aimoll wholly 
applied to other purpofes , 327. 
Motives to the miiapplication of 
it, 318. 

SUvti, the labor of, dearer to their 
mailers than that of free men , 
I. 122. • 

under feudal lords , circum- 

llances of their Gtuation , II. 179. 
Countries where this order of 
men Hill remains , 180. Why the 
fcrvice of Oaves U preferred to 
that of free men , 181. Their 
labor why unprofitable , 1S2. 

Caufcs of the abolilhing of Oavery 
throughout the greater part of 
Europe, I83. 

receive more proteflion from 

the magillrate in an arbitrary 
government , than in one that is 
free. III. 144. Why employed 
in manufalhires by the ancient 
Grecians, 302. Why no improve- 
ments are to be expelled from 
them , 303. 

Smuggling, a tempting, but gene- 
rally a'tuinoiis emplcyment, 1. 170. 

encouraged by high duties, 

IV. 2^9. Remedies againll , 263. 
The crime of, morally conGder- 
ed, 287. 

Siciety , human , the firlt principles 
of, I. 21. 

Stlditrs, remarks on their motives 
for engaging in tbe military line, 
L 167. Comparifon between the 
land and fea fervice , ibid. 
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MJiert, why no fenlible inconveni. 
ence is fell by the diibanding of 
great numbers after a war is over , 
II. I9S. 

— ■ reafon of their firll ferving 
for pay, m. 3M. How they be- 
came a diilind clafs of the people, 
311. How dillinguifhed from the 
militia, 31:. Alteration in their 
exercife produced by the inven- 

. tion of fire-arms, 313. 

StHth Sr» company , amazing capital 
once enjoyed by , IV. 33- Mer- 
oantile and ftock-jobbing projefts 
of, 37. Afliento contrafi, 38. 
Whale fiihery , ibid. The capital 
of, turned into annuity ftock, 
39. 3I«. 

S»vtrtign and trader, inconlillent 
characters , IV. IS4. 

— ■ ■ three duties only, necef- 

fary for him to attend to, for 
ibpporting a fyllcm of natural 
liberty. III. 308. How he is to 
protect the fociety from external 
violence, 310. 33®. And the mem- 
bers of it , from the injullice and 
oppreffion of each other, 338. 
And to maintain public works 
and inftitutions , IV. 1. 

Sftin, one of the poorell countries 
in Europe, notwithllanding its 
rich mines, I. 377- 

• ■ its commerce has produced 
no conliderable manufactures for 
diflaat fale , and the greater part 
of the country remains unculti- 
vated, II. 327. Spanifh mode of 
eitimating their American difeo- 
veries, 232. ' 

the value of gold and filver 

there, depreciated by laying a tax 
on the exportation oftbem, III. 20. 


Agriculture and inanufaClitres there', 
difeouraged by the redundancy of 
gold andiUver, 21. Nacnralcon. 
fequences that would refiilt from 
taking away this tux, 22. The 
real and pretended motives of the 
court of Callile for taking poiTef- 
Con of the countries difrovered 
by Columbus , lot. The tax on 
gold and filver, how reduced, 

102. Gold, the objeft of all the 
enterprifes to the new world , 

103. The colonies of , left popu. 
lous than thofe of any other Euro, 
pean nation , 1 12. AfTerted an 
excluiive claim to all America, 
until the mifearriage of their 
invincible armada, 115. Policy 
of the trade with the colonies, 
123, The American eilablifli- 
ments of, effected by private ad. 
venturers, who received little 
beyond permtflion from the go- 
veniment , 14S. Loft its manu- 
factures by acquiring rich and 
fertile colonies, I81. 

Sftin, the alcavala tax there ex- 
plained, IV. 290. The ruin of 
the Spanifh manufactures attfi- 
touted to it , 291. 

Sftculatitn , a diftinft employffletat 
in improved fociety, I. iS. Spe- 
culative merchants deferibed, 

SUgt, public performers on, paid 
for the contempt attending their 
profefliou, T. I63. 

1 1 

the political ufe of drama- 
tic reptefenutioos , XV, II3, 

SUmp dudes in England and . Hol- 
land , remarks on , IV. 233. uo. 

<y<»/-bowteAntsinScodattd, what, 
U. 18* 
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Stici , the profits raifed on , in ma- 
I nufaftures , explained , L In 
trade, an increafe of, laifes wa^es, 
and diminiihes profit, I 3 ,t. Muit 
be larger in a great town than 
in a country village, i% 6 . Natural 
confequences of a deficiency of 
flock in new* colonies , IJO. 
The profits on, little aSetlcd by 
the eafinefs or difficulty of learn- 
ing a trade , ltd. But by tlie rifk, 
or difagreeablenefs of the bufi- 
nefs , 170 . Stock employed for 
profit, fets into motion the grea- 
ter part of iifeful labor , tod. 

no accumulation of, nccef- 

fary in the rude Hate of fociety, 
II. I. The accumulation of, ne- 
celTary to the diviflon of labor, 2 . 
Stock diflinguiflied into two parts, 
5. The genera] Hock of a coun- 
try or fociety , explained , 8 - 

Houfes , ibid. Improved land , 

10. Ferfonal abilities, u. Money 
__ and provifions, ibid. Raw ma- 
terials and manufatlured goods , 

11. Stock of individuals , how 
^ employed, it. Is frequently buried 

or concealed, in arbitrary coun- 
tries, Id. The profits on, de- 
I creafe , in proportion as the quan- 
^ty increafes , 101. On what 
juinciples flock is lent and bor- 
. rowed at intereil, ist. 

I?;*:*' . 

T - J that of every fociety divided 
among different employments , 
in the proportion moft agreeable 
"io'^the public intereil, by the 
private Views of individuals , III. 
nit. 1 The natural diflributioii of, 
4 uanged by raonopniixing fyf- 
tems , 217 . Every ^rangement 
nf, injqrious to the fociety, 2ip. 


Mercantile , is barren and nnpro. 
dutlive , according to the French 
agricultural fyllem of political 
(economy, 274. 

S/tcif, how far the revenue from , 
is an objeft of taxation , IV. nor. 
A tax on, intended under the land 
tax , not. 

Stociingi, why cheaply manufatiured 
in Scotland, L iSi. When firit 
introduced into England, 289. 

Stmt quarries, their value depends 
on fituation , L nta. 274. 

Stmei , precious , of no ufe but for 
ornament, and how the price of, 
is regulated, L nyo. The moft 
abundant mines of, would add 
little to the wealth of the world, 
n 7 t. 

Suberdinatien , how introduced into 
fociety. III. tao. Ferfonal quali- 
fications , ibid. Age and fortune, 
m. Birth , ; 4 ^. Birth and for- 
tune two great fources of per- 
fonal diilinttion, tea. 

Subjidy, old, in the Englirii cufloms, 
the drawbacks upon , III. 2 . 

origin and import of the 

term , IV. ns 6 . 

Sugar, a very profitable article of 
cultivation , L 24 t. II. i 8 r. 

drawbacks on the exporta- 
tion of, from England , III. 3, 
Might be cultivated by the drill 
plough , inflead of all hand labor 
by Daves, lat. 

a proper fubjeft for taxa- 

tion , as an article fold at a mo- 
nopoly price , IV. 279. 

Sumptuary laws fuperfltious reDraints 
on the common people, II. I 19 . 

Surinam, prifent Date of theDiUcfi 
colony tlwrte * WI. nt 
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SvilztrUnd, eftabliflimcnt of the 
reformation in Berne and Zurich, 
IV. iti. The elersy there zeal- 
ous and indnftrious , lac. Taxes 
how paid there, eoR. isa. 

T. ' 

TmHU , in Franpc, the nature of 
that tax, and its operation, ex- 
plained, II. T8S. IV. 

Ttlenti, natural , not fo various in 
different men as is fuppofed , L S3. 

Tariari , their manner of conducing 
war. III. tii. Their invalions 
dreadful, 

Tavernier, his account of the dia- 
mond mines of Goleonda and 
ViGapour , L a 70. 

Taxer, the origin of, under the 
feudal government, II. lot. 

— — the fourccs from whence 

they miift arife, IV. i6j. Une. 
qua! taxes, I6t. Ought to be 
clear and certain , ihid. Ought 
to be levied at the times moil 
convenient for payment, inis. 
Ought to take as little as polGble 
out of the pockets of the people, 
more than is brought - into the 
public treafury, ibid. How they 
may be made more burdenfome 
to the people than beneficial to 
the fovcreign, ibid. The land- 
tax of Great-Britain , iss. Land 
tax at Venice, 17». Improve- 
ments fnggelted for a land-tax, 
17^. Mode of aflefling the land, 
tax in PrulGa, Tithes a 

very unequal tax , and a difcour- 
agement to improvement, iBl. 

■ Operation of tax on houfe rent, 

- payable by the tenant , 1 90 . A 

proportionable (ax on honlls , the 


bell fource of revenue , lod. How 
far the revenue from flock is a 
proper objefl of taxation, lOT. 
Whether intercfl of money is 
proper for taxation , col. How 
taxes are paid at Hamburgh , ior. 
In Switzerland. aoS. Taxes upon 
particular employments, oio. Poll 
taxes, SIR. Taxes, badges of 
liberty , ibid. Taxes upon the 
transfer of property, oar. Stamp 
duties, On whom the fe* 

veral kinds of taxes principally 
fall , iifi. Taxes upon the w.igcs 
of labor, 210. Capitations, 216. 
Taxes upon confumable commo- 
dities , 240 . Upon ncceflarics , 
242 . Upon luxuries , 24 ,. Prin- 
cipal neceflaries taxed , 24<- Ab. 
fiirdities in taxation, 24S. Dif- 
ferent parts of Europe very highly 
taxed, 249. Two different me- 
thods of taxing confumable com- 
modities , 2 so. Sir Matthew 
Decker's fcheme of taxation con- 
Gdercd , 2SI. Excife and cuf- 
toms , 2 S 4 . Taxation fnmetimes 
not an inftrument of revenue . 
but of monopoly, 2 S 9 . Improve- 
ments of the culloms fuggefted, 
262- Taxes paid in the price of 
a commodity little adverted to, 
28 S. On luxuries, the good and 
bad properties of, ibid. Bad 
elfefts of farming tliemcut, 29 s. 
How the finances of France might 
be reformed, 299. French and 
EngltOi ll’nems of raxition com- 
pared , 200. New taxes alw.iys 
generate difeontentv 228 . How 
far the Britiili fyliem of taxation 
might be applicable to idl the 
different provinces of the empire. 
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i^o. Such B plan mi};ht fpeedily 
difcliarge the natienal debt i ter. 

Tt», great importation and con. 
fiimption of that drug in Britain, 
L tap. 

Teachers in univcrlities, tendency 
of endowments to diminifh their 
application, IV. fii. The jurif- 
ilitfions to which they are fub* 
. jefl, little calculated to quicken 
their diligence, 62, Are frequently 
obliged to gain proteftion by fer. 
vility , ^ Dcfefls in their eftab. 
lifhmcnts , 6%. Teachers among 
tlie ancient Greeks and Romans, 
fuperior to thofe of modern times, 
8a. Circumllances which draw 
good ones to , or drain them 
from, the univerfities. 140. Their 
employment naturally renders 
them eminent in letters , 142. 

Tenures , feudal , general obferva- 
tions on, II. 29. Defcribed, 174. 


Ttlsatet, the amsnnt and conrfc of 
the Britiili trade with , explained, 
II. ISO. 

the whole duty upon, 

drawn back on exportation. III. 1, 
Confequences of the exeluilve trade 
Britain enjoys with Maryland and 
Virginia in this article, I <16. 

Tells , for palTage over roads , 
bridges , and navigable canals , 
the equity of, (hown, IV. A? 
Upon carriages of luxury , ought 
to be higher than upon carriages 
of utility, 5. The management 
of turnpikes often an objcA of 
juft complaint, z. Why govern- 
ment ought not to have the ma- 
nagement of turnpikes , 8. 280. 

Tennage and poundage , origin of 
thofe duties, IV. 2es. 

Tentine in the French finances , 
what, with the derivation of the 
name, IV. ^22. 


Theelegy, monkiih, the complexion 
of, IV. 71, 

Tin , average rent of the mines of, 
in Cornwall, L 264. Yield a 
greater profit to the proprietors 
than the Clver mines of Peru , 
26t. Regulations under which 
tin-mines are svorked , 266. 

Tithes, why an unequal tax, IV. 
182. The levying of, a great 
difeouragement to improvement, 
184. The fixing a modus for, a 
relief of the farmer , 188. 

the culture of, why re- 
fltained in Europe,.!. 24c. Not 
fo profitable an article of culti- 
_ vation jn the Wefi-lndiqs aa fu- 


Teuleufe, falary paid to a coun- 
fellor or judge in the parliament 
of. III. m, 

Tnnns, the places where induRry 
is moil profitably exerted , L 194. 
The fpirjt of combigyition preva- 
lent among maaufaflurers , 19C. 
200 . 

■ ■ - according to what eircum- 
fiances the general charafler of 
the inhabitants, at to induftry, 
is formed, II. 1Q2. The reci- 
procal nature of the trade be- 
tween them and the country , ex- 
plained, 16C. Subfift on the fur- 
plus produce of the country, idr. 
How firit formed , l69. Are con. 
tinual fairs , Hist. The original 
poverty and fervUe Rate of the 
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inhabitants oF, 192. Their early 
exemptions and privileges, how- 
obtained, 193- The inhabitants 
of, obtained liberty much ear- 
lier than the ocenpiers of land 
in the country , 194. Origin of 
free burghs, ibid. Origin of cor- 
potations, I9t. Why allowed to 
form militia, 199. How the in- 
creafe and riches of commercial 
towns contributed to the improve- 
ment of the countries to which 
they belonged, 209. 

Trade, double intereft deemed a 
reafonable mercantile profit in , 
I. 148. 

— — four general clafles of equally 
neoelTary to , and dependent on , 
each other , II. 138. Wholefale, 
three different forts of , Hi. The 
diiiecent returns of home and 
foreign trade, 133. The nature 
and operation of the carrying 
trade examined , IS«. The prin- 
ciples of foreign trade examined, 
139. The trade between tosvn 
and country explained, 163. Ori- 
ginal poverty and fervile ftate of 
the inhabitants of towns . under 
feudal government, 192. Exemp- 
tions and privileges granted to 
them, 193. Extenfion of com- 
merce by rude nations felling their 
dwn raw produce for the manu- 
fattures of more civilized coun- 
tries , 203. Its falutary efiells on 
the government and manners of 
a country , 2IR Subverted the 
feudal authority, 217. Theinde- 
peudence of tradefmen and arti- 
fans, explained, 119. The capi- 
tals acquired by , very precarious, 
until feme part has been realized 


by the cultivation and improve- 
ment of land , 22s. Overtrading, 
the caufe of complaints of the 
fcarcity of money , 244. The im- 
portation of gold and filver no: 
the principal benefit derived fro n 
foreign trade , 239. Effeit pro- 
duced in trade and manufactures 
by the difeovery of America, 261. 
And by the difeovery of a paflage 
to the Eall Indies round the Cape 
o'f Good Hope , 262. Error o ' 
commercial writers in eftimating 
national wealth by gold and Gi- 
ver , 264. Inquiry into the caufe 
and effeft of rellraints upon trade, 
253. Individuals, by purfiiing 
their own intereft, unknowinglr 
promote that of the public , 273. 
Legal regulations of trade, un- 
fafe, 274. Retaliatory regulation; 
between nations , 292. Meafures 
for laying trade open , ought t > 
be carried into execution flowly, 
299. Policy of the rellraints on 
trade between France and Britain 
confidered, 303. No certain cri. 
terinn to determine on which fide 
the balance of trade between tsvo 
countries turns, 304. Moll of the 
regulations of , founded on a mif- 
taken doctrine of the balance of 
trade , 317. Is generally founded 
on narrow principles of policy , 
33 ?. 

Trade, drawbacks of duties, HI. r. 
The dealer svho employs his whole 
Hock in one fingle branch ofbu- 
finefs, has an advantage of the 
fame kind with the workman 
who employs his whole labor on 
B fingle operation, 31. Eonfe- 
quences of drawing it from m 
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number of fmall channels into 
one great channel, 173- Colony 
trade, and the monopoly of that 
trade, diftinguinicd , 178. The 
intereft of tlie confuiner conllantly 
i'acriheed to that of the producer, 
£<;3. Advantages attending a per- 
icti freedom of, to landed na- 
tions , according to the prefent 
agricultural fyllcm of political 
ccconomy in France , aSl. Origin 
of foreign trade, 183. Confe- 
quences of high duties and pro- 
hibitions, in landed nations , 1S3. 
ist. How trade augments the 
revenue of a country , 293. Na- 
ture of the trading intercourfe 
between the inhabitants of towns 
and thofe of the country , 306. 

Tradti, caufe and effeft of the fe. 
parationof, I. 9. Origin of, 22. 

Trunfit duties explained , IV. iSl. 

TnvtUins for education , fimimary 
view of the effefts of, IV. 8o. 

Triafurtt, why formerly accumu- 
lated by princes , II. 2SS. 

Trttfure tiove , the term explained, 
ILl6. Why an important branch 
of revenue under the ancient 
feudal governments, IV. 3oy. 

‘turitj company, fliort hifiorical 
view of, IV. 12. 

Turnfikti. See Ttlh. 

Valut, the term defined, I. 42. 

VtdiHi Ttllio , his cruelty to his Ha- 
ves checked by the Roman em- 
peror Augufius , which could not 
haVe been done under the republi- 
can form of government. III. 146. 

Vtniet^ origin of the filk manufac- 
^ture in that city, 11. 205. 


Vniit traded in Eaft India goods 
before the lea track round the 
Cape of Good Hope was difeover- 
ed. III. 96. 

nature of the land-tax in 

that republic, IV. 172. 

Vinifoa, the price of, in Britain, 
does not compenfate the expenfe 
of a deer p.irk, I. 351. 

Vietjim* hxrediutum among the an- 
cient Romans, the nature of, 
explained , IV. 111. 

VilUgei, how firll formed , II. 169. 

Villtadge , probable caufe of the 
wearing out of that tenure in 
Europe , II. 183. 

Vintyard, the mod profitable pact 
of agriculture , both among the 
ancients and moderns, I. 139. 
Great advantages derived from 
peculiarities of foil in, 242. 

UniverJItut, the emoluments of the 
teachers in , how far calculated 
to promote their diligence , IV. 61. 
The profelTors at Oxford have 
moftly given up teaching, ei. 
Thofe in France fubjecl to incom- 
petent jurifdiflions, 64- The pri- 
vileges of graduates improperly 
obtained, ibid. Abufe of Icflure- 
fliips, 66. The difeipiine of, 
feldom calculated for the benefit 
of the Undent, 66. Are, in Eng- 
land, more corrupted than the 
public fell ools, 68. Original foun- 
dation of, 69. How Latin be- 
came an eiienti.il aiticle in aca- 
demical education , 70. How the 
Rudy of the Greek language was 
iuuoduced , 71. The three great 
branches of the Greek philofophy, 
72. Are now divided into five 
branches, 76. .The monkilh courfe 
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of educadoD in , 77- Have not 
been very ready to adopt ipiprove- 
ments, 78* Are not well cal- 
culated to prepare men for the 
world, 79. How filled with good 
profcflbrs , or drained of them , 
140. Where the worft and beft 
%>rofeiror5 are generally to be met 
with, 141, See CtlUgu and 
Ttutkert, 

w. 

ff'aget of labor , how fettled be- 
tween mailers and workmen , I. 
99. The workmen generally^ obli- 
ged to comply with the terms of 
their employers, 100. The oppo- 
Ction of workmen outrageous , 
and fdclom rucccfsful , loi. Cir- 
cumilances which operate to raife 
w.iges, 103. The extent of wa- 
ges limited by the funds from 
which they arife , 104. Why 
higher in No^ America , than 
in England , lot. Are low in 
countries that are ftationary, 107. 
Not opprelUvely low in Great 
Britain, III. A diftinClion made 
here between the wages in fum- 
mer and in winter, ibid. If fuf- 
iicient in dear years, they mull 
be ample in feafons of plenty , 
in. Different rates of, in dif- 
ferent places, 1 13. Liberal wages 
encourage indullry and propaga- 
tion, 124. An advance of, ne- 
cdlarily raifes the price of many 
commodities, 132. An average 
of, not eafily afeertained, 134, 
The operation of high wages and 
high profits xtompared, 149. Cau- 
fes of the variations of, in dif- 
ferent employn entt , ita. [Are 


generally higher in new , than in 
old trades, I7«. 210. Legal re- 
gulations of, deflroy indullry and 
ingenuity, 230. 

TVaget, natural efiTeH of a direll 
tax upon , IV. 231. 

Sir Robert, his ezeife 
fcheme defended, IV. 267. 

IVMti of mankind , bow fupplied 
through the operation of labor , 
I. 33. How extended , in pro- 
portion to their fupply, 3S6. 

Che ‘far greater part of them 

fupplied from the produce of other 
men’s labor, II. i. 

foreign, the funds for the 
maintenance of, in the prefeut 
century, have little dependence 
on the quantity of gold and filver 
in a pation, II syi. 

■ how fiipported by a nation 

of|)unters. III. 310. By a nation 
of hulbandmen , 313. Men of 
military age, what proportion they 
bear to the whole foeiety, 314. 
Feudal wars, how fupported, 3lt, 
Caufes which in the advanced 
Itate of foeiety , rendered it im- 
podible for thole who took the 
field , to maintain themfclvcs, 
31$. How the arc of war became 
adillinftprofeflion, 319. Oillinc- 
tion between the militia and re- 
gular forces , 322. Alteration in 
the art of war produced by the 
invention of fire-arms , 313. 336. 
Importance of difciplint, 323. 
Macedonian army, 337. Carfiia- 
ginian army , 338. Roman army, 
329, Feudal armies, 333. A well- 
regulated Handing army , the only 
dcTence of a civilized country,. 
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and the only means for fpeedily 
civinzingabarbarous country, 334, 
* pt'*r, the want of parlmioiiy during 
peace, impofes on ilaces the neccf- 
(ity of contraAing debts to carry it 
on , IV. 308. 32s. Why war is 
agreeable to tjiofe who live fecure 
from the immediate calamities of 
it, 32$. Advantages of railing 
the fupplies for, within the year, 
33«. ■ 

Pl'atch movements , great reduftlon 
in the prices of, owing to mecha- 
nical improvements , 1. 3SS. 
H'ealth and money, fynonymous 
terms, in popular language, II. 
a.3i. 264. Spanifh and Tartarian 
eilimate of compared , 232. 

— the great authority conferred 

by the pofTcfTion of, III. 341. 
pf'ttTjtrs, the profits of, svhy nc- 
ccllarily greater than thofe of 
fpiniiers , I. 77- 

jyifi Inditt, difcovcrcd by Colum- 
bus, III. 9S. How they obtained 
this name, itid. The original 
native productions of, 99. The 
thirft of gold the objeft of all the 
Spanilh enterprifes there, 103. 
, And of thofe of every other Euro- 
pean nation, 106. The remote- 
nefs of, greatly in favor of the 
European colonies there, lit. 
The fugar colonies of France bet- 
ter governed than thole of Bri- 
tain, 143. 

, PV/itdt. See Corn. 
fV’xdm tax in Britain , how rated, 
IV. 199. Tends to reduce houfe 
rent, aoi. 


H'indflr market, chronological table 
of the 'prices of corn at, I. 403. 

» 

Wint, the cheapnefs of , would be 
a caufeof fobrietgr, II. 334. 

the carrying -trade in, en- 


couraged by Englifh ftatutcs, III. 4. 

lV»cd the price of, rifes in propor- 
tion as a country is cultivated, I. 
2S9. The growth of young trees 
prevented by cattle , 260. When 
the planting of trees becomes a 
profitable employment, ikid. 

the produce of rude coun- 
tries, commonly carried to a dif- 
tant market, I. 360. The price 
of, in England, has fallen conG- 
derably Gncethe time of Edward 
III. 363. Caufcs of this diminu- 
tion in price , 364- The price of, 
conGdcrably reduced in Scotland , 
by the union with England, 369- 

'9 

feverity of the laws againft 

the expottation of. III. 244. Ref- 
traints upon the inland commerce 
of, ' 246. Reftraints upon the 
coalling trade of, 247. Pleas on 
which thefe reftraints are founded , 
248. The price of wool dcprefted 
by thefe regulations , 249. The 
exportation of, ought to be allosv- 
ed, fubject to a duty, 253. 

pf'ttlltn cloth, the prefent prices 
of, compared with thofe at the 
clofe of the fifteenth century, I. 
385. Three mechanical improve- 
ments introduced in the manu- 
fafture of, 389. 
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